
Increased security: A Juniata priority 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


On September 11, workers installed new locks on Tussey and Terrace 
and Sherwood dorms. It is planned that eventually all dorms will receive 
the new locks, TnT and Sherwood got the locks early as part of trial 
program. 


Student Government 

New elections, new plans 


Claire Williams 

Many read announcements for 
student government meetings and 
wonder what the group does. Oth¬ 
ers wonder how they can become 
involved. Student government 
represents the student voice and 
interests to other, higher boards on 
campus. Student government also 


gives clubs the money they need 
to run events. 

There are 36 senators who have 
26 votes between them and a five- 
member executive board who only 
votes in the case of a tie. Most sen¬ 
ators are elected by the communi¬ 
ties they represent. For example, 
each class elects its own officials. 
The JAB and RA seat representa- 


Christina Gongaware 

In the wake of several school 
shootings and increased securi¬ 
ty awareness across the country, 
Juniata is making several security 
changes on campus. 

Residence halls are undergo¬ 
ing several major changes. While 
Lesher is currently the only dorm 
to lock at 10 p.m., all halls will 
soon require a card swipe to gain 
access, 24 hours a day. 

Installation of new card swipe 
units was completed at Tussey 
and Terrace Halls this month. Tim 
Launtz, the director of residential 
life, said that his office is awaiting 
the proper training from manufac¬ 
turers to make the hill switch. 

Launtz also said that the new 
system will be running on a “pilot 
program.” Therefore only when all 
issues with the new procedure are 
worked out will any other build¬ 
ings be converted. 

It remains unclear what will 
happen when a student may not 
have his or her ID card and needs 
to enter a building. “There are 
several different options that we’ve 

tives are also chosen in elections 
conducted within those groups. 

The president, vice president 
and secretary of the executive 
board are elected by voters in the 
general student body. The treasurer 
and the IT positions are appointed 
and approved by the Senate. The 
gender ratio of senators is near 
50:50. 

Any student can bring an issue 
to the Senate. When asked how 
to contact student government, 
Shawn Rumery, president of the 
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kicked around, but some of the 
details are still being worked out 
right now,” Launtz said. 

As for using the electronic key¬ 
pad on the newly installed locks as 
an alternative way of entry, Launtz 
said, “We are not going to uti¬ 
lize that option.” He believes that 
swiping an identification card will 
be the most effective method. 

Although security will be 
increased with this development, 
one of the concerns of the adminis¬ 
tration in locking all residence halls 
was that fewer students would be 


inclined to lock their individual 
room doors. Director of Security 
Rocco Panosetti Jr. said not to do 
so is simply “inviting people into 
the rooms.” 

Panosetti also said, “Students 
need to understand that even 
though outside doors may be 
secured, individual room doors 
need to be secured as well. Stu¬ 
dents have to take charge of their 
own security first. Security is 
everyone’s responsibility.” 
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Founder's Hall renovations 
begin early next year 


M. Piazza 

Starting in February 2008, 
Founder’s Hall will be completely 
renovated. The final result will be 
a fully functional four story build¬ 
ing. The new main entrance will 
face the campus quad, like the von 
Liebig Center for Science. 

New classrooms and offices will 
be constructed, while still retaining 
elements of the building’s original 
design, including the bell tower. 

The entire project will cost eight 
million dollars. Four million will 
come from a loan, the other half 
from alumni and other donations. 

The south part of Founder’s 
that is attached to the tower will 
only have its interior renovated. 
Changes include new energy con¬ 
serving paint, lighting, heating and 
flooring. 

The east side will be tom down 
and replaced with conference 
rooms and gathering spaces. 


The north wing, currently con¬ 
taining the Registrar’s office will 
also be demolished and rebuilt. 

“Areas that are now not func¬ 
tioning properly will be renovated 
and enhanced to allow the build¬ 
ing to once again be the center of 
campus,” said President Thomas 
Kepple. 

During the renovations, all 
the offices will be moved out of 
Founders and into other buildings 
around campus. The president 
will move into the first floor of the 
Baker House on 17^ Street. The 
provost’s office will move into the 
second floor of Beeghly Library. 
The registrar, academic support 
services and the dean of students 
offices will all move to the base¬ 
ment of von Liebig. 

None of the people moving are 
complaining though. Instead, they 
are excited about the changes that 
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First Friends program 



Making your first friend 
at Juniata College is 
^ sometimes difficult. A 
new program seeks to 
JL change that. 


see page 2 


Through the Arch? Student film at Clifton 


Unsung Heroes 



The legend is that no 
one has ever success¬ 
fully stormed through 
the Cloister arch. Is the 
legend fact or fiction? 



Junior Wylie Eamhart 
debuted his short film at 
the local Iris Film Festi¬ 
val and took home hon¬ 
ors. 


see page 3 


see page 11 



Some Juniata athletes are 
used to receiving press. 
Here's one who isn't, but 
definitely deserves it. 


see page 16 
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Increased technology appearing on campus 


Sara Cieslewicz 


The Computer Network Servic¬ 
es (CNS) has incorporated several 
changes and updates to the cam¬ 
pus’ network this year including 
the Client Assessment Tool Pro¬ 
fessional (CATPro), laptops for all 
faculty, a Help Desk Online Work 
Order system, Microsoft Office 
2007 and tweaks to the Mailbox 
system. 

Appserver 

The grumble amongst students 
a few weeks ago was that signing 
on and off the appserver took an 
exceptionally long time. At times 
many thought that it was quicker 
to just shut down the computer 
entirely. 

“The library was where most 
of the complaints came from. 
For some accounts it was taking 
forever, literally going for hours 
and not logging off. We found 
some configuration settings on the 
appserver environment that have 
been corrected, fixing the prob¬ 
lem,” said David Fusco, director 
of technology operations. 

The main reason behind the 
problems was that people were not 
logging out of the system, espe¬ 
cially people on their own personal 
machines. 

Jigar Patel, the student man¬ 
ager of the Teaching, Learning 
and Technology center (TLT), 
explained further that the appserv¬ 
er is made up of four servers. One 
server used to be able to load one 
profile (a username and password) 
60 times before it killed the con¬ 
nection. Each time a user signed 
on, it routed her to a different 
server depending upon load bal¬ 
ance. Now it has been cut down to 
loading a profile only two times. If 
a student tries to log in again after 
not logging out, a message will be 
sent warning them to log off the 
next time they use the appserver. 

This change results in a speedier 
log in and out times each, about 30 
seconds. A user that is still logged 
onto a computer cannot log onto a 
different one. If tried, the computer 
will freeze. 

Fusco said, “Basically it hangs 
your session, making the memory 
being held by the computer clog 
the server. If enough people do 
this, the server runs out of mem¬ 
ory.” 

“Everything seems to be fixed,” 


said Fusco. Students should not hit 
the X to log off the appserver. They 
should log off each and every time 
to ensure speedy access to their 
fellow students. 

The Mobility Initiative 

Fusco also addressed the cam¬ 
pus’ new “mobility initiative.” He 
explained that in general, the Col¬ 
lege wants to move toward a more 
mobile computing environment. 
This will affect classrooms, work¬ 
spaces, labs, etc. 

To begin the initiative, CNS rec¬ 
ommended to this year’s incoming 
first-year students that they should 
bring laptops to campus. “I am 
comfortable saying that out of the 
students who brought computers 
this fall over 90 percent brought 
laptops,” said Fusco. 

Administration is discussing 
whether the College will make it 
mandatory for the next incoming 
class to bring laptops. 

Fusco said that he assures the 
campus that alternative solutions 
will be available for those who, 
due to financial or other con¬ 
straints, cannot bring one. Low 
interest lease options are also 
being researched for those who 
meet certain financial aid require¬ 
ments. The help desk owns 10 
PCs and five Macs. Though it is 
a limited supply, if the students are 
encouraged/made to bring laptops, 
there will be less of a need to rent 
computers on campus. 

Another step in the initiative 
began with all faculty members 
receiving a personal laptop this 
summer. The computer towers 
and podiums currently in many 
classrooms will eventually be 
removed. 

The faculty will tote their per¬ 
sonal laptops to classrooms in place 
of using the current towers. The 
towers will be recycled. They will 
be re-distributed to staff members 
that need newer technology. Or the 
towers will become fundamental 
machines for the appserver. 

The mobility initiative is a grad¬ 
ual process. Towers have not yet 
been removed in any of the class¬ 
rooms. Professors have started 
using their laptops in classrooms. 
In a month, they will be asked 
for feedback thus leading to the 
next step. It is tentative that some 
podium machines will be removed 
over Christmas Break. 

If students wish to prac¬ 


tice for presentations and the com¬ 
puter towers are not available to 
them in classrooms, they can rent 
laptops from the help desk in the 
Brumbaugh Academic Center. 
Even with the new laptop plans, 
there will be at least one public lab 
in each building Bmmbaugh will 
have three public labs, Patel said. 

The mobility initiative presents 
one severe disadvantage; there 
are not enough physical power 
ports around campus. If a stu¬ 
dent attends a nearly two hour 
course on a Tuesday or Thursday 
for example, her computer battery 
may not last without having access 
to a power jack to plug into. The 
solution would require a campus 
wide renovation project partnered 
with maintenance. 

Some professors do not want 
their students to bring laptops for 
fear of the easily distracting oppor¬ 
tunities it presents. Fusco said, “If 
they don’t want to pay attention, 
that’s their choice regardless if a 
computer is in the room.” 


Kazia Eastep 

“When you go to a new place, 
the first friends you make are the 
most difficult,” said Keith Blan¬ 
kenship, Tussey and Terrace resi¬ 
dent director and international ser¬ 
vices coordinator. This statement 
about friendship is the founda¬ 
tion for First Friends, a program 
designed by the International 
Programs office to help better 
incorporate international students 
into the Juniata College commu¬ 
nity. Blankenship is one of sev¬ 
eral staff members responsible for 
making this “old” program seem 
so new. 

First Friends stemmed from a 
pre-existing program that matched 
international students studying in 
Juniata’s Intensive English Pro¬ 
gram with a domestic Juniatian 
as an assigned conversation part¬ 
ner. After weighing the pros and 
cons of this partnership structure, 
the International Programs Office 
came up with an ingenious tran¬ 
sitional idea. The office decided 
to link international and domestic 
students in activities they would 


CATPro 

CATPro is a program used to 
control network access by con¬ 
necting students to a registration 
server. Without registration, Inter¬ 
net and network access are severe¬ 
ly limited. 

A week prior to the start of class¬ 
es, hardware malfunctioning and 
configuration problems involving 
the way the network works affect¬ 
ed the initial use of CATPro. All 
Secure Networks, Inc., the creator 
of CATPro, visited the campus 
during move-in weekend to make 
sure it was working properly after 
it was fixed. 

CATPro checks to see if a per¬ 
sonal computer is registered and up 
to date. If it is not, it “quarantines” 
the user. A little square box will 
pop up in the bottom right hand 
comer of the user’s screen, alerting 
him of a necessaiy update. 

Students have complained about 
the alert’s repeated appearance. 
“The quarantine box pops up every 


naturally like to participate in, but 
that they might be intimidated to 
do in a study-abroad setting. 

First Friends provides a great 
solution with a new group set¬ 
up. Group configuration is based 
on student hobbies. There are 
now six subcategories including 
conversational partners, sports and 
outdoors, food and cooking, com¬ 
munity service, music and dance 
and books, film and art. 

The program as a whole plans 
on meeting the first Friday of 
every month. The subgroups will 
also have their own individual get- 
togethers throughout the year. 

The overall program meetings 
will probably take place in the 
form of off-campus outings. These 
events will likely be planned based 
on American culture and current 
events at the same time. For 
example, in October, there might 
be a Halloween activity or a fall- 
themed hayride. 

Proposed future activities for the 
sub-groups include a soccer game 
outing for the sports and outdoors 
group, an international film view¬ 
ing for the books, film and art 


five seconds and it is the most 
annoying thing in the world,” said 
sophomore Gillian Thomas. 

If not updated within 24 hours, 
the user will be quarantined. The 
quarantined user will not be taken 
off the network and can still access 
the necessary update sites to regain 
full access. Quarantine is simply a 
safety precaution. 

The benefits of the program are 
that it prevents the computer from 
getting viruses, keeps Windows up 
to date and updates anti-virus soft¬ 
ware. Patel said that these prevent 
virus attacks from spreading to the 
entire network. 

“If they [students] don’t update, 
it will keep nagging them to 
update. That is all it takes. Just 
update and restart your computer,” 
said Patel. 

Fusco said, “If you have a legit 
copy of Windows, keep up on your 
updates. Update your anti-virus 
package, then there should be no 
way you shouldn’t pass.” 

Fusco said that last year Juniata 
did not have the capabilities to mn 
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group, and small group salsa les¬ 
sons for the dance group. 

Ultimately, Blankenship hopes 
that the subcategories could be 
introduced to the pre-existing 
activity groups on campus. For 
example, the sports and outdoors 
group might be introduced to the 
RSO of the same genre, Laughing 
Bush. 

When interviewed, participat¬ 
ing students, both international and 
domestic, were open-minded and 
enthusiastic about potential First 
Friends activities. There was a 
common consensus that the pro¬ 
gram will be hugely beneficial to 
all students involved. 

The last meeting of First Friends 
had nearly 50 to 60 students in 
attendance. Nearly all internation¬ 
al students on campus are current¬ 
ly involved. Program coordinators 
say that ideally, there would be a 
one-to one 1 ratio of international 
and domestic members. 

Those interested in becoming 
involved with the program should 
e-mail Blankenship at Blankek@ 
juniata.edu. 


"First Friends" builds relationships between 
international and domestic students 
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Tightened precautions on campus 


Emergency notification system 

We would like to notify you that Juniata will be providing 
an Emergency Notification System that is done over your cell 
phone via a text message. 

The Emergency Notification System will be utilized only in 
the case of a campus or personal emergency, important alerts 
will be sent to the cell phone number you have provided us 
with. This number will ONLY be used for this purpose and does 
not imply permission to use this contact source for any other 
purpose. 

To sign up for the Emergency Notification System , we ask 
that you go to https://secureweb.juniata.edu/forms/datasheet. 
html and provide the information as asked for in the first two 
questions of the ‘Emergency Information ” section. 

~ E-mail from Office of Residential Life, Aug. 27 


Storming the Arch 

One man debunks the myth 


Freshman Jennifer Wright feels 
that these changes are in alignment 
with what is happening around the 
country. “We have a safe cam¬ 
pus, but why not make it even 
safer? Nobody is going to be at a 
disadvantage as long as they have 
their ID cards with them, which 
most people have anyway,” she 
said. 

Senior Nicole Fabo agreed. It 
will definitely be hard to get used 
to, but it is probably for the best 
because of everything that has 
happened, like Virginia Tech,” she 
said. 

Campus officials are also 
updating security policies. Begin¬ 
ning with the “Virginia Tech Com¬ 
mittee,” created by Juniata shortly 
after the incident, College offi¬ 
cials met to rethink and revise the 
current “Emergency Operations 
Plan.” 

According to Panosetti, an 
“active shooter policy” is just one 
of the latest steps taken by the 
school. The policy would inform 
faculty and staff of the steps need¬ 
ed in such an emergency situation 
to ensure that no one is left unin¬ 
formed. 

An electronic notification sys¬ 
tem has also been established. The 
system would send text messages 
to registered cell phones to alert 
the campus community of any 
dangers on site. Students received 
an e-mail in late August with a link 
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to a Web site that would register 
their numbers. A test will be run at 
least once every semester and the 
program has already begun. 

A campus-wide alarm system 
has similarly been installed to 
ensure that even those on campus 
without cell phones will be aware 
of an emergency situation. 


Students have to take 
charge of their 
own security first. 
Security is everyone's 
responsibility. 


These alterations have all been 
put into place with the hope that 
communication will be as orga¬ 
nized and efficient as possible, 
using all of the resources available, 
according to Panosetti. 

Tightening precautions in aca¬ 
demic buildings have also become 
a priority. Panosetti said that 
although “everything is motivated 
by funding,... we do the best with 
the resources we have.” 

Panosetti believes that, in the 
future, an electronic locking sys¬ 
tem in academic buildings that 
would lock and open doors at a 
certain times each day will be 
the key to increased productiv¬ 
ity for the Juniata College Police 
Department (JCPD). He said 


that sort of system would work 
to “deter crime” and protect the 
student body. 

“It is a tremendous responsibil¬ 
ity to be opening buildings. [The 
task] takes officers off of the streets 
where they should be,” he said. “If 
you’re not out there patrolling, 
things just may happen.” 

When asked one thing that 
he would change about security 
at Juniata, Panosetti said that he 
would love to modify the com¬ 
placency in community members 
who believe that a large-scale trag¬ 
edy could never happen at such a 
small, quiet school. 

Panosetti said, “Look at Col¬ 
umbine. [It’s] not too different 
from Huntingdon. The Amish 
schoolhouse shooting-who would 
have thought that something like 
that could have happened?” 

To prevent such events from 
occurring, Juniata’s “Virginia 
Tech Committee” discussed many 
options, including arming the 
JCPD. Panosetti says that a final 
decision has not been made, and 
that it would most likely be a 
judgment made by the board of 
trustees. 

Panosetti said, “Every college 
and university is going through 
the same process right now. It 
may seem like a hassle now, but 
in the long run the results will be 
great.” 


Laura Hess 

According to campus legend, 
and the Juniata homepage, no stu¬ 
dent has ever successfully stormed 
the arch. 

Daniel Kraft (’76) disputes those 
claims. Kraft, maintains that dur¬ 
ing his freshman year, in 1972, a 
small group of freshmen, includ¬ 
ing himself, did make it through 
the arch. 

When interviewed, Kraft 
described everything like it was 


pecting, completely astonished 
upperclassman defenders. 

Kraft said that the mn ended 
on the other side of the arch and 
screams of victory and anger erupt¬ 
ed from everyone at the event. 

A fellow classmate, John Casp, 
corroborated Kraft’s story. Casp 
admitted that the memory of his 
freshman Storming is a little fuzzy, 
because he had a “few beers that 
day before the Storming.” Casp 
was only a bystander by a friend’s 
suggestion, but he remembers the 


They saw a huge kid, known only as 
"The Freak," run around the corner of Cloister 
carrying a flaming American flag. 


something that happened just a 
few days ago, not 35 years in the 
past. He told his story to let Juniata 
know that storming the arch isn’t 
impossible. 

Kraft said that the 1972 Storm¬ 
ing began like most. The first three 
runs were disastrous for the new 
freshmen. Bodies were bruised 
and battered. He said that the 
freshmen’s hopes were diminish¬ 
ing. 

Then, out of nowhere, onlookers 
heard someone scream at the top 
of his lungs. Next, they saw a huge 
kid, known only by the nickname, 
“The Freak,” run around the cor¬ 
ner of Cloister carrying a flaming 
American flag. 

Several freshmen fell in behind 
“The Freak” and his burning flag. 
They plowed through the unsus¬ 


buming flag, the guys charging 
through successfully, and a few 
others being hurt. 

Other members of 
Kraft’s class don’t remember all 
details of their freshmen storming 
for a number of reasons, including 
that it was 35 years ago. Most of 
those interviewed recalled some¬ 
one storming successfully while 
they were here. Many remem¬ 
bered their class specifically being 
the rebels that actually did it. 
Classmates of 1976 also recall a 
very different Storming compared 
to today’s version of the tradition. 
They said that then, Storming was 
no small feat. 

From the 1940s to 1972, 
Storming the Arch was not an 

continued page 4 



Early preparation for Empty Bowls event 


Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 

Celina Isenberg throws a bowl at the "pot shop" during an Empty Bowls preparation event on Sept. 14. 
Volunteers began stockpiling bowls now to ensure that they have enough for the spring’s Empty Bowls 
charity event. 
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Sex Signals: which ones are you sending? 

Performance discusses the college dating scene and how easily amicable situations turn uncomfortable 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


On September 15 the Health and Wellness Center brought Sex Signals to 
Juniata in order to educate students about sexual assault. The show has 
been performed over 1000 times at over 400 different locations. Pictured 
above, Amber Kelly and John Mallory illustrate how easily the sexes get 
their signals crossed! Both Kelly and Mallory have extensive training in 
interactive theatre and sexual assault education. 


Sarah Ruggiero 

On Saturday, Sept. 15, Sex 
Signals, the performance, opened 
to a full house in the Halbritter 
Center for Performing Arts. This 
two person performance employed 
humorous improvisation and cre¬ 
ated realistic dialogue between stu¬ 
dents. By educating while enter¬ 
taining, Sex Signals engaged the 
audience in discussions concern¬ 
ing dating and serious life issues. It 
also illustrated how certain playful 
acts that regularly occur on college 
campuses can lead to assault. 

Basically, the performance 
began with a candid conversation 
between a male and female. “They 
kept it on a college level that we 
could totally relate to,” said fresh¬ 
man attendee, Laura Fisher. 

Equipped with personal, hand 
held stop signs, individual audi¬ 
ence members were able to hold 
up stop signs when they personally 
felt that the performers were going 
too far. 

“It was really nice that they had 
the student body interact the entire 
time with the ‘stop’ cards, asking 
for pick up lines and asking what 
they should do in the situation. 
They were really funny and inter¬ 
esting to leam from,” Health and 
Wellness Center intern, Heather 
McMinn. 

Juniata’s Health and Wellness 
Center scheduled the performance 
in an effort to make campus more 
aware of how sexual assault can 
be defined. Sex Signals defined 
assault as conduct of a sexual or 
indecent nature toward another 
person that is accompanied by 
actual or threatened physical force 
or that induces fear, shame, or 
mental suffering. Contradicting 
what many people think, assault 
does not have to include physical 
harm. It can be mental or social 
as well. 

McMinn said, “Most people 
probably do not report assault 
because they are embarrassed, 
may not remember it, may not 
know if it is actually considered 
assault; or may think they are over¬ 
analyzing the situation. Also, they 
usually know the person they were 
assaulted by or raped by, so they 
are less likely to say anything 
because they don’t want their peers 
to turn on them.” 

In the past, the Health and 


Wellness Center provided students 
with a sexual assault information 
session, usually geared toward 
freshmen. Every year the session 
showed a low attendance rate. 

The program was organized by 
Denise Showalter and Pat Hunt¬ 
er. Showalter is a sexual assault 
counselor who helps local victims 
through her work at Huntingdon 
House, the local nonprofit domes¬ 
tic violence shelter for women and 
children of Huntingdon County., , 
Hunters is a Health and Wellness 
Center counselor. 

“These are very important 
issues and the campus needs to 
be aware of how important it is to 
attend these things,” said Show¬ 


alter. 

According to Hunter, the first 
weekend on campus is the most 
crucial. Therefore the talk was held 
as early as possible in the semester 
in order to prepare students for 
being on their own. 

McMinn said, “Everyone is 
ready to go out and experience 
something new without parents 
around and no supervision. They 
are hell bent on meeting new 
people no matter what it takes. 
Although we do have call boxes 
and security that walk and drive 
around to make sure everything 
is okay, I think assault occurs on 
campus here and pretty much 
everywhere else. People would be 


surprised.” 

Shockingly, one in four col¬ 
lege women are victims of rape or 
attempted rape. The majority of 
reported victims and offenders are 
of college age. Rape victimization 
is highest among 16-19 year olds. 
85% of these rapes on campus are 
acquaintance rapes, meaning, the 
victims knew their attackers. The 
risk of rape is four times higher for 
women aged 16-24 than for any 
other age group. College students 
falls directly into this category and 
need to be aware of the possibili¬ 
ties of assault, no matter how awk¬ 
ward the subject. 

According to Hunter, these top¬ 
ics are typically avoided. She feels 
that since it was put out there 
on a nonthreatening environment 
at Sex Signals, people came and 
learned. 

“I believe this is a strong issue 
on every college campus. Sta¬ 
tistically speaking, these things 
are happening. This proved as 


organized event. It was not a 
supervised one either. The day of 
storming was chosen randomly. 
Not one female student defended 
or stormed. There were essentially 
no rules. Stormers were not on 
the grassy lawn that cushions the 
unsuccessful who are thrown to 
the ground today. Then students 
stormed the arch from the opposite 
side, fighting up the Cloister steps 
and landing on concrete. 

At the time, all residence 
halls on campus were single gen¬ 
der dorms. Cloister was an all¬ 
male dorm. According to Kraft, 
those who lived there defended the 
arch “with their lives.” Defenders 
were all upperclassmen (the only 
criteria for participation). The only 
official group involved was the 
football team, and even that was 
not really a full team effort said 
Kraft. 

Storming was not the campus¬ 
wide big deal it is today, but it was 


a positive way for students to be 
engaged about being educated on 
a difficult topic,” said Hunter.“We 
need to work on prevention so that 
is it not an issue.” 

The Health and Wellness Cen¬ 
ter provides services to people who 
have been assaulted. There is free, 
individual counseling where stu¬ 
dents can confide in private coun¬ 
selors during private sessions. 

Showalter’s affiliation with 
Huntingdon House also provides 
an off campus outlet as well. 
“Students who don’t wish to go 
through the school for help can 
feel safe in coming off campus and 
keeping their issues private,” said 
Showalter. 

The Health and Wellness Center 
was pleased with this production 
and its attendance. “We had over 
300 ‘stop’ signs that were taped to 
the bottom of chairs... and still did 
not enough have enough for every¬ 
one due to the positive response,” 
said Hunter. 


10 times more dangerous. Defend¬ 
ers did more than just tackle the 
freshmen before throwing them off 
Cloister’s brick walls. They used 
super-rigged shaving cream guns 
and high pressure water sprayers 
to fire at the freshmen. They threw 
eggs, water and other items from 
the windows. 

The offense was “freshmen 
only.” It was not a huge group of 
guys, and there was not any pre¬ 
game planning. 

Libby Beiler, (’76) described 
Storming in 1972 as, “a very scary 
and brutal event. My friends and I 
watched the whole thing in hor¬ 
ror from the back of the Swigart 
music building.” 

Beiler said, “Here’s to hoping 
that particular tradition is long 
gone!” 

The tradition may not be gone, 
but if Dan Kraft’s story holds, per¬ 
haps the myth around it will be. 


Do you know a secret Juniata story that others should know about? 
E-mail us at juniatian@juniata.edu for more information! 


Alumnus claims storming 

VICTORY... 35 YEARS LATER 

continued from page 3 
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Student government plans for the academic year 

continued from page 1 


executive board, recommended 
stopping by the office in Ellis or e- 
mailing your senators or the mem¬ 
bers of the board. 

The student government Web 
site (http://clubs.juniata. edu/stud- 
gov/) has a link for comments, 
concerns or issues can be posted 
on the fomms. 

There is also an open floor sec¬ 
tion at each Senate meeting where 
students can freely voice their 
issues. All students are welcome 
and encouraged to attend Senate 
meetings. Meeting dates are avail¬ 
able on the student government 
Web site. The next Senate meeting 
will be on Oct. 4 at 8 p.m. in Neff 
Lecture Hall. 

Student government ran elec¬ 
tions for the Sexual and Gen¬ 
der Minority seat, the Domestic 
Minority seats and the Internation¬ 
al Student seats on Sept. 13, and 
the freshman elections on Sept. 18. 
To run for any senate seat a signed 
petition was required, the number 
of signatures varying depending 
on the seat. This year four people 
ran for the Domestic Minority seat, 
one for the Gender Minority seat 
and two for the International seat. 

In the freshman election, 11 
people vied for the four seats, 
numbers, Rumery said, that were 
higher than average. All elections 
were conducted using closed bal¬ 
lots. In the minority elections, can¬ 
didates were given a chance to 
state their positions, and conduct a 
brief Q&A section before the vote 

The freshman elections were 
conducted without controversy. 
The minority seats, however, raised 
questions and caused confusion. 
Both could have been caused by 
several sources. Some were due to 
confusion from the wording of an 
e-mail sent out on Sept. 1 .That e- 
mail stipulated that students could 
vote in minority elections “only if 
they [were] members of the com¬ 
munity.” 

Due to the e-mail, allies of the 
LGBT community were confused 
over whether or not they were 
allowed to vote in the Sexual and 
Gender minority election. 

Rumery explained that only 
members of the LGBT commu¬ 
nity were allowed to vote, in order 
to insure those voting were those 
being represented by the senators 
in question. To explain, Rumery 
used an analogy of class elections. 


He said that a senior who is friends 
with many juniors may understand 
their issues but is still not allowed 
to vote in the junior election. 

The voting confusion was caused 
in part by the newness of the posi¬ 
tion, and in part by the constitution 
and bylaws’ lack of definition for 
the process. Rumeiy said that this 
is an issue student government will 
discuss during the reconfiguration 
of the Senate. 

Lack of a definition also caused 
a problem in the Domestic Minor¬ 
ity elections. Since student govern¬ 
ment did not state who falls under 
this category, it wasn’t clear who 
could run for the seats. Some ques¬ 
tioned whether or not international 
students should be allowed to run 
for the domestic seat if they were 
a religious minority. Since restric¬ 
tions were not officially defined, 
the person in this situation was 
allowed to mn. 

A possible suggestion for elimi¬ 
nating this particular confusion in 
the future is to divide the domestic 
minority seats into one religious 
minority and one racial/ethnic 
minority seat. 

Rumeiy said there is some con¬ 
cern with creating a definition 
for these seats. Student govern¬ 
ment does not wish to accidentally 
exclude someone who fits into the 
categories. However, the Senate 
plans to either produce definitions 
of the seats this year or expressly 
state why it does not have them. 

Student government has other 
plans for improvements as well. 
Working together with Residential 
Life, the executive board hopes 
to make the transition to the new 
key card entry system in residence 
halls as smooth as possible. 

Along with the plans for the key 
cards, student government plans 
to increase the uses for the Gold 
Cards, such as laundry use in all 
dorms, use in vending machines 
and stores in town. When asked 
about replacement of card worn 
out from use, Rumery said this 
had yet to be discussed with the 
board. 

Other plans include revamp¬ 
ing the system for selecting com¬ 
mencement speakers. This year 
a committee has been formed to 
find a speaker. “We are looking 
for someone who can connect with 
the students as well as give good 
advice and make the class laugh a 


little,” said Justine Kobeski, chair 
of the committee and executive 
board vice-president. The com¬ 
mittee will make a list that will be 
presented to the honorary degree 
committee and then the board of 
trustees. Before the list goes to the 
trustees, the committee hopes to 
gather input from the class using a 
poll. The list of possible speakers 


continual update checks with the 
previous program. Once all stu¬ 
dents were online and registered, it 
was not necessary to update again 
for the rest of the semester. 

Online Work Order System 

The Help Desk Online Work 
Order system was implemented 
to replace an older internal system 
that had been in use for seven to 
eight years. 

“The goal was to find one [sys¬ 
tem] that would allow self-submit¬ 
ted work orders,” said Fusco. 

In the system, a user goes to the 
site to submit a Ticket’ or work 
order. The user gains access to the 
system via the Arch, or by typing 
“help” into the Internet address 
bar. To submit a ‘ticket,’ one must 
use the password “JChelp.” 

This way the user can 
check the status of the ticket every 
day. A help desk technician updates 
or completes the work order and 
then can track and record it for 
future use. 

Another benefit is that 
the system can be used to assess 
the computer equipment on cam¬ 
pus. For example, it will be able 
to tell how many computers are 
running on certain amounts of 
memory. 

The help desk asks the 
campus to submit an order in non¬ 
emergency situations. 

“You have to make a 


is due Oct. 1. 

This year changes were made 
to Block Party; instead of it being 
off campus, students invited Hunt¬ 
ingdon residents to the football 
game. Community members were 
given dollar vouchers for the 
concession stand as well as free 
admission to the game. This event 
was put together in conjunction 


Technology changes 

continued from page 2 

judgment call— is this prohibiting 
me from doing my job or learn¬ 
ing? If so, pick up the phone,” said 
Fusco. 

If AIM isn’t working, or if a user 
cannot get a new Play Station to 
connect to the network, he should 
use the online work order system. 

For orders that do not have a 
time constraint use the system, 
but do not expect to get a problem 
addressed in a timely manner. 

Users should contact the help 
desk via phone in emergency situ¬ 
ations only. 

The Help Desk has processed 
approximately 1500 to 1600 work 
orders in the last six weeks with 
the new system. A drawback is 
that everybody loves to call the 
help extension and to speak with 
Heather Bumbarger, the help 
desk’s coordinator. 

“They love the personal connec¬ 
tion. It has been the only complaint 
so to speak. We had to do some¬ 
thing though; the volume of calls 
were enormous,” said Fusco. 

Microsoft Office 2007 

The new Microsoft Office 
2007 has been installed to replace 
Microsoft Office 2003 on all cam¬ 
pus computers. 

File compatibility issues arose, 
but have been addressed. A docu¬ 
ment created in Office 2007 can¬ 
not be read in Office 2003. 

There are two solutions. One is 


with J-Crew. 

Rumeiy said that, in the future, 
student government hopes to move 
away from planning events such 
as homecoming and Block Party, 
but keeping All Class Night. The 
group wants to be a governance 
organization instead of event plan¬ 
ners. 


to use the appserver. The other is 
to download the Microsoft com¬ 
patibility pack from Microsoft.. 
Type in “Compatability Pack for 
Office” using Google search and 
the link should pop right up. This 
strategy worked for Juniatian staff 
members. 

Patel and Fusco also said that 
students can buy the ultimate ver¬ 
sion of Microsoft Office 2007 for 
only $60.00, a product that nor¬ 
mally costs around $500.00 for 
non-students. 

Interested users should visit 
www.theultimatesteal.com to 
check out the offer. 

Web-mail 

New web-mail features have 
been installed this semester with 
more to come. 

CNS installed a new spam filter 
right before school started that 
should have lowered the amount 
of spam significantly. 

All campus mailboxes have also 
been made larger this semester, 
with room for 500 mega-bytes 
worth of e-mail. 

Patel divulged a few upcoming 
items for the campus. On the Web- 
mail interface there will be one 
more tab that will post the Baker 
menu every day. Patel also recom¬ 
mends checking the Tips tab for 
periodically. It explains common 
computer problems, such as how 
to map drives. 


The Help Desk Online Work Order System link: 
http://www. myschoolbuilding. com/myschoolbuilding/itdgateway. asp ?acctnum=983068321 


Winners for the elections were Gerald Prosser, Sexual and Gender Minorities seat, Stu McHenry and 
Sophia Suarez, Domestic Minority seats and Subhi AbuAbbas and Bouchra Kachoub, International Stu¬ 
dent seats . Results of the freshman election were Linden Will, president, Blake Colaianne, vice president, 
Megan McQuillan, secretary and Zach Gordon, treasurer 
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Debt drives JC yearbook out of print, new format to be decided 


Juniatian Staff 

As a result of diminishing sales 
and growing debt, Juniata’s year¬ 
book, The Alfarata, will no lon¬ 
ger be published in a traditional 
printed and bound form. 

According to Amy Mathur, the 
Alfarata’s faculty advisor, recent 
yearbook staffs have worked to 
make The Alfarata more modem 
and appealing, yet sales have not 
improved. In 2006-2007, the staff 
created a 200 page, all-color, com¬ 
prehensive yearbook and sold it 


for $65. Of the 1460 students 
enrolled, 105 bought books. 

Considering those sales num¬ 
bers and the annual publishing 
cost of $28,000 or more, the Col¬ 
lege could lose more than $20,000 
per year to publish a traditional 
yearbook. This prompted adminis¬ 
trators and faculty to discuss alter¬ 
native ways to preserve Juniata 
histoiy. 

Mathur said that the administra¬ 
tion and faculty involved in the 
project have discussed two pos¬ 
sible formats for future yearbooks. 


The student body is encouraged 
to visit the Arch fomm discussion 
board to offer feedback on the 
options listed below. The thread 
to visit is, “Future of Juniata’s 
Yearbook.” Private reactions and/ 
or suggestions may be e-mailed to 
alfarata@juniata.edu. 

Option 1: DVD Yearbook 

In this format, the yearbook 
staff would collect candid pho¬ 
tos from various students, depart¬ 
ments, clubs, teams and offices on 
campus throughout the year. The 
staff would ensure complete cov¬ 
erage of traditions, residence hall 
life, athletics, academic events and 
various student activities. 

The collected photos would then 
be set to music. The story of the 
year would be told in voiceovers 
from campus leaders, seniors or 
yearbook staff members. 

The DVD would mn much 
like a slide show in its first year. 
But future editions would likely 
include video clips from important 
events on campus, like Mountain 
Day or Mr. Juniata. 

Other possibilities for the DVD 
yearbook include adding options 
on the main menu for the year’s 
collection of articles from www. 
juniata.edu’s main page and ath¬ 
letics pages. The year’s Juniatian 
newspapers could also be accessed 
in .pdf form. 

The DVD yearbook could even¬ 
tually present a given academic 
year in a truly multi-media for¬ 
mat. 

Option 2: The Juniata Wiki 

In this format, Juniata students 
would control the content of each 
year’s historical preservation via 
a Web site much like a Wikipedia 
page. 


Students, alumni, faculty, staff 
and administrators would log onto 
the site through the “My Juniata” 
page. 

Once logged on, Juniatians 
could upload photos, articles, com¬ 
ments, videos, art or other mate¬ 
rial to the page on pre-determined 
channels. The College would also 
post official material from various 
offices on the site. 

Administrators likened this 
option to a “Facebook exclusive to 
Juniata.” Groups would exist that 
represented various clubs, sports 
teams, residence halls or POEs. 
Group members would be able to 
write the story of the year from 


their own unique perspectives. 
Users could also link to friends’ 
profiles and photos. 

Individuals could update contact 
information in their profiles long 
after graduation in order to create a 
more connected alumni base. 

The administration would need 
to work with the Computer Net¬ 
work Services to ensure server 
space would allow the continued 
maintenance of each year’s wiki so 
that the pages would never expire. 

This option allows each mem¬ 
ber of the Juniata community to 
contribute to the historical preser¬ 
vation of each academic year at 
the College. 


Where on campus? 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 

Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata.edu. Correct answers 
will go into a random drawing for a random prize. The winner 
will be named in the Juniatian’s next issue. 


What's in your wallet? 

Juniata upgrades Gold Card IDs, considers future uses for plastic 

• The new gold cards have more material in them.This allows the IDs to last longer and resist more 
damage. 

• The cards will eventually be needed to gain entry into all residence halls on campus, 24 hours a day. 
Work started on September 10 on a door lock system in TnT. 

• Administration has talked with Continental, the current supplier of the laundry machines at Juniata, 
concerning the use of the gold cards for laundry. No decision has been made at this time. 

• JCEL is trying to find out if any retailers in town would be willing to start using JC gold cards as credit 
cards. This is a costly project for the local stores and restaurants. Many businesses will only consider this 
new addition if the students can somehow guarantee a rise in business in Huntingdon. 
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Founder's Hall 
renovations 

continued from page 1 


are going to occur to Founder’s. 

“The only thing we’re worried 
about is whether students will be 
able to find us,” said Registrar 
Athena Frederick.. “We’re mov¬ 
ing last, but still there might be 
some confusion until everyone 
gets used to our new place on 
campus.” 

No problems with registration 
or similar services should be cre¬ 
ated by the move, and the office 
will still be fully functional. 

“We’re not anticipating any 
trouble, but I would ask that stu¬ 
dents be understanding and patient 
with the period. There may be 
some wrinkles, but we want [to] 
and will work to make the transi¬ 
tion as seamless as possible,” said 
Sarah May Clarkson, director of 
academic support services. 

The renovations are scheduled to 
be completed by June 2009. Once 
the renovations are finished, the 
top two floors will be used by the 
English and History departments. 
The English and history profes¬ 
sors will no longer be scattered 
throughout campus, but instead 
located only in Founders. 

According to professor of his¬ 
tory, David Sowell, the move is 
because of the department’s size 
and is an effort to bring back 
humanities to the core of campus. 

Founder’s will once again have 
classes held in it as the renovations 
will include one seminar room and 
four classrooms on the third and 
fourth floors. 

The first and second floors will 
be used for offices for the presi¬ 
dent, dean, registrar, academic 
support and institutional research. 

“The second floor is great, 
designed like a one stop shopping 
spot for students where they can 
hit all the important administrative 
functions at once,” said Sowell. 

The building will be completely 
handicap accessible. Two large 
ramps at the main entrance and 
an elevator that services all four 
floors are included in the design. 

The current porch, facing Moore 
St., will be kept, although it will 
not be the main entrance. 

The project was designed by 
the architectural company Street 
Dixon Rick Architecture. A com¬ 
mittee comprised of staff, fac¬ 
ulty, administration and students 
worked with the firm to create the 


renovation plans. 

“We wanted our new space to 
be a comfortable and welcoming 
area for students where they are 
not afraid to come in and talk with 
us,” said Clarkson. “So when we 
spoke to the architect we stressed 
that we didn’t want a desk directly 
in front of the entryway acting as 
a barrier... [We did want] comfy 
furniture instead of hard chairs in 
our office space.” 

The building will reflect Juni¬ 
ata’s sustainability program. The 
entire building has been designed 
as “green” as possible. Consider¬ 
ation was given to everything from 
the type of paint used to the type of 
energy installed. 

The mud and holes that have 
surrounded Founder’s for the last 
several weeks were successful 
tests to see if the ground could be 
used to power the building using a 
geothermal approach. 

For Founder’s, it’s not complete¬ 
ly out with the old and in with the 
new. Instead the building will be 
a combination of 19^ century and 
21 st century architecture that will 
bring Founder’s Hall back into 
the center of campus. Robert Yel- 
nosky, vice president for finance 
and operations said, “Hopefully 
[it will] last for the next 125 years 
and become something truly part 
of every student’s experience here 
at Juniata.” 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Founders Hall, historically the most recognizable building on cam¬ 
pus, will undergo major renovations in 2008-2009. Throughout its 
129year history, Founders has housed the College's chapel, cafe¬ 
teria, library, dorm rooms, classrooms and administrative offices. 


Community Service 
Corner 

According to its Web page, 
Juniata’s Community Service 
Office (CSO) "is dedicated 
to promoting civic engage¬ 
ment and social responsibil¬ 
ity through service learning." 

Community Service and 
Service Learning Coordinator 
Shauna Morin and Community 
Outreach Coordinator Anna 
Elias, work with the campus 
and Huntingdon communities 
to create positive changes in our 
local and national environments. 

The CSO provides numer¬ 
ous opportunities for students 
to participate in service expe¬ 
riences. Interested individu¬ 
als should visit the CSO in 
the basement of Ellis Hall. 

Upcoming Community 
Service Events: 

Mr. Juniata Competition 
Friday, Sept. 28 
7:30 p.m. 

Rosenberger Auditorium 
Sponsored by Circle K 

Special Olympics, 

Fall Sectional 
October 7 

Events held throughout the day 
across campus. 

Sponsored by JAVA 
To volunteer, contact event co¬ 
ordinators atjava@juniata.edu. 
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Nasty trend of professor turnover in art department 


EDITORIAL 

Two summers ago, 2-D design 
instmctor Bruce Erikson left Juni¬ 
ata after only one year of teaching. 
Last summer, 3-D design instructor 
Gwendolyn Yoppolo left Juniata 
after only one year of teaching. 

In both cases I was left without 
a professor, and without a class 
(the Human Head and Kiln Build¬ 
ing, respectively) that I had whole¬ 
heartedly anticipated. In neither 
case was I aware that my instructor 
would not be here the following 
fall until a midsummer e-mail in¬ 
formed me of such. 

My question is this: why can’t 
we keep professors in the art de¬ 
partment? For my answer, I went 


straight to the head of the depart¬ 
ment, Nancy Siegel. She said that 
Erikson and Yoppolo’s reasons for 
leaving “had nothing to do with the 
program.” They both left for “per¬ 
sonal reasons.” 

That answer contains both good 
and bad news. The good news is 
that it is not our fault that they left 
us. The bad news is that it is not 
our fault that they left us. 

There is no greater feeling than 
the one you get after you’ve been 
shafted and know you can’t do a 
thing about it. (Well, you can al¬ 
ways write a snarky editorial for ca¬ 
tharsis, but that’s beside the point.) 
I particularly love it when I’m not 
only being ill-used as a student but 
as a highly paying customer of the 
College. That’s my favorite. 


Clearly, I am not flinching away 
from expressing my most serious 
displeasure by this unwelcome 
trend of temporary professors. 
My upset stems beyond the con- 


The good news is that 
it is not our fault that 
they left. The bad news 
is that it is not our fault 
that they left. 

sequential schedule reshuffling 
that has to happen with little time 
or resources at my disposal. What 
I think is forgotten in this mess is 
that it’s not so easy to replace an art 
class like The Human Head or Kiln 
Building with another art class of 


equal or greater value. No student 
wants to downgrade. Why should 
they have to? 

In all fairness, the department is 
trying to make itself more attrac¬ 
tive to potential students and pro¬ 
fessors (and to current students). 
Siegel said, “We’re working on 
increasing the visibility of the fine 
arts program through wider course 
offerings. . . in ceramics and ad¬ 
vanced clay work in addition to 
3-D design, sculpture and fiber 
arts classes.” There has also been 
some talk of melding science and 
art courses to bring the non-usual 
suspects into the art fold. 

Some brave attempts are being 
made on the part of the administra¬ 
tion. But will they work for more 
than one year at a time? 


And what about the students? 
What do we do to sustain the art 
program while the College is 
forced to recycle professors? 

The art students-and art student 
sympathizers-can and should take 
steps to bolster the popularity of the 
fine arts on campus. Get involved 
with the art clubs, Art Alliance and 
Mud Junkies. Call your alumni 
friends and con them into doling 
out the dough for the department. 
Tell them $5 million would be ide¬ 
al. Submit your art work at every 
opportunity. If you’re really feel¬ 
ing inspired, set up an installation 
on the lawn. While there might not 
be a way to guarantee professors’ 
retention, we are able to guarantee 
the visibility of the fine arts—to 
what degree is up to us. 




Brittany Moyer / Juniatian 


Juniors Peter McLean and Brittany Moyer are two of 10 students studying for the semester at Juniata's Ray- 
stown Field Station. Here they celebrate the catch of a lake troutfrom Raystown Lake on Sept. 15. The fishing 
trip, during which the students learned the fishing methodology of two local fishermen, was part of their Field 
Research Methods class. 


Brittany Moyer 

On Aug. 26, as most Juniata stu¬ 
dents moved back to campus, my 
parents and I skipped the turn up 
towards the College and instead 
continued straight in our minivan 
on Route 26 south. We weren’t 
heading to Wal-Mart. Our destina¬ 
tion was Raystown Field Station 
(RFS), Juniata’s little fort on the 
big Raystown Lake, where nine 
other students and I are living for 
the semester. 

You’ve probably heard about 
RFS, since it’s one of the things 
the Marketing Department loves 
to tout, (with good reason). I like 
to call it “domestic study abroad;” 
we’re only a 30-minute drive from 
main campus, but it feels like we’re 
a world away. The beauty of the 
lake and the wildlife (I’ve already 
seen several out-of-this-world sun¬ 
sets and soaring bald eagles) are 
really breath-taking. 

So far, there are two semester- 
long programs slated to take place 
here: the current “Sense of Place” 
semester with an environmental 
science emphasis, and the “Hu¬ 
manities in the Woods” semester 
with an English and history em¬ 
phasis, to premiere in the spring. 


As a nature-lover with an envi¬ 
ronmental studies POE, I jumped 
at the opportunity to make the lake 
my habitat for a semester. The 
LEED-certified Shuster Hall, a 
beautiful lakeside building con¬ 
structed with green technologies, 
has become our classroom, dining 
hall and hang-out spot. Managing 
the composting toilets has become 
our favorite chore to hate. And the 
lake itself has become the center- 
piece of our interdisciplinary stud¬ 
ies. 

The five classes that make up 
our full, 16-credit course load use 
the lake and the surrounding land 
to anchor the academics. Field vis¬ 
its are the name of the game; it’s 
rare that we spend a whole class 
period at a desk indoors. 

While our explorations on the 
lake and in the woods make col¬ 
lege feel like summer camp, Eve 
learned an impressive amount here 
in just my first month. I think it’s 
because of the power of immer¬ 
sion: living and breathing your 
studies and never separating your¬ 
self from the land you’re studying. 

Of our five classes, is our cap¬ 
stone course, taught by Dr. Chuck 
Yohn, who is also the director of 
the field station. Yohn, who insists 


we call him Chuck, is walking bird 
encyclopedia. He’s one of those 
people who seem to know a bit 
about everything, but his special¬ 
ty is birds. Bird calls, bird wing 
types, bird overhead identification. 
It’s amazing. 

Last week, he took our class out¬ 
side to practice identifying birds in 
preparation for our visit to Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary in Kempton, 
PA. As we ambled through the 
forest, Chuck found an opportunity 


to show us the warbler birds of the 
region. He gathered us together, 
quieted us and began to spit a re¬ 
peating “pshh, pshh, pshh” sound. 
From seemingly nowhere, small, 
yellow-breasted warblers flew 
onto the tree branches overhead, 
followed by blue jays, vireos and 
wrens. We flung our binoculars 
up to our eyes in hopes of catch¬ 
ing glimpses at the beautiful fly¬ 
ing creatures. When we returned 
to the classroom an hour or so 


later, we looked up the birds in our 
field guides and added them to our 
working list of spotted birds. 

We’re studying this land in a 
variety of ways, through such bird 
and tree identification, stream map¬ 
ping, water quality testing and oth¬ 
er individual research projects for 
our field research methods class. 

In addition to our personal re¬ 
search, our group conducts re- 

continued page 10 
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Ryan Hamillton 

The desire for knowledge is a 
significant part of our human na¬ 
ture. Children are never satisfied 
with answers like, “I’ll tell you 
when you’re older.” They don’t 
accept, “Because that’s just how 
it is.” The search for knowledge is 
driven by a curious desire to under¬ 
stand the world we inhabit. Like 
inquisitive nine-year-olds with a 
hammer and the family stereo, we 
are all pounding away at the world, 
taking it apart, and occasionally 
learning something. 

If it is accepted that a desire for 
knowledge is part of our human 
nature, then in many ways we are 
all philosophers. 

I will soon graduate with a de¬ 
gree in philosophy, and my grand¬ 
father still slyly hints that he would 
be getting into the health profes¬ 
sion himself. But it is a misconcep¬ 
tion to think that philosophy is a 
theoretical study of abstract ideas 
with no application to practical 
life. 

Ethical concerns, such as eu¬ 
thanasia, abortion and even justi- 



Thomas R. Kepple, Jr. is the 
eleventh president in Juniata 
College's 132 history. Kepple 
took office on July 1, 1998. 

Welcome Juniatians! This 
promises to be a very interesting 
year for us. Here’s why. 

Our athletic teams are compet¬ 
ing in two new conferences which 
should add to the fun of athletic ac¬ 
tion this year. Participating in the 
Landmark and the Centennial con¬ 
ferences means trips to new places 
such as New York City, Washing¬ 
ton, DC, and Baltimore. Schedules 


fications for war, are all founded 
in philosophical problems. I think 
most scientists would agree that 
the debate between evolution and 
creation is not so much a scien¬ 
tific argument as it is a philosophi¬ 
cal debate about the nature of the 
scientific method. This misunder¬ 


standing has caused passionate, 
but basically unwarranted, con¬ 
troversy in high school biology 
classes across America. 

In Chinese Philosophy, a course 
offered at Juniata, students leam 
that the foundation for ancient Chi¬ 
nese government was very often 
linked to the philosophical discus¬ 
sion of human nature. The same 
thought can be applied to govern¬ 
ment in the United States today. 
Considering human nature, to what 
extent should national government 
be involved in our personal lives? 

If human nature is inherently 


also include contests against tradi¬ 
tional rivals such as Moravian and 
Susquehanna. 

Already our teams are off to 
great starts. The women’s volley¬ 
ball, field hockey, and women’s 
soccer teams are ranked in various 
national and regional polls. 

Renovations, reftirbishments 
and renewals are plentiful on cam¬ 
pus. The Good Hall reftirbishments 
are now more than 50% complete. 
We plan to complete the work next 
summer. 

Over Christmas, Founders Hall 
will be vacated to prepare for the 
renovation of our campus’ most 
historic building. Every student 
in Juniata’s history has touched 
this building, making its restora¬ 
tion a very important project on 
both emotional and functional lev¬ 
els. We especially look forward 
to moving the history and English 
departments into Founders so that 
they are more prominently located 
on campus. 

In other projects, new dugouts 
for the softball field will soon be 
a reality; Ellis Lobby will be im¬ 
proved during Christmas break; 
and next summer we will renovate 


malicious, then it seems that the 
government should have more 
control to keep society in balance. 
In fact, maybe the general public 
should not be consulted at all and 
strict laws need to be enforced for 
the general good. 

On the other hand, if human 
nature is inherently positive and 
good, then we could conclude that 
there is no need for the govern¬ 
ment’s hand in personal matters. 
The public would be able to make 


the right choices on individual lev¬ 
els. Excessive control would be 
an unnecessary waste of time and 
money. 

So what does current govern¬ 
ment in the United States say 
about human nature? And more 
importantly, is it right? The study 
of philosophy encourages analytic 
thinking by proposing these kinds 
of questions. 

The notion of ‘analytic thinking’ 
has almost become a cliche catch- 
phrase for any respectable liberal 
arts education. However, this is not 
to say there is nothing behind the 


the track and continue with reno¬ 
vations on Dale Hall in the Brum¬ 
baugh Academic Center. 

We are also receiving much at¬ 
tention in college rankings. This 
fall we moved up from 82nd to 
60th in the “Washington Monthly” 
rankings of national liberal arts 
colleges (colleges with great stu¬ 
dent outcomes). Juniata will also 
be included in the next summer’s 
new edition of the “Fiske Guide.” 

Juniata was recently selected for 
two new rankings. We were named 
in the “College Access and Op¬ 
portunity Guidebook,” which lists 
300 colleges and universities that 
have demonstrated “excellence in 


idea. Analytic thinking involves 
breaking down ideas and argu¬ 
ments to understand each piece and 
how they contribute to the whole. 
Philosophy is largely analytical in 
that it advances by assessing an 
argument, finding weaknesses and 
constructing a new argument with 
fresh ideas. 

Thinking analytically is not only 
applicable to philosophy or philo¬ 
sophical issues, but is well suited 
to prepare the student for any en¬ 


deavor they may undertake. One 
example is the Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE). This is a test 
often required for students apply¬ 
ing to graduate school. It includes 
an analytic writing section a stu¬ 
dent must analyze the reasoning 
behind one argument and present 
his/her perspective on a given is¬ 
sue. 

Aristotle, a famous ancient 
Greek philosopher wrote, “It is the 
mark of an educated mind to be 
able to entertain a thought without 
accepting it.” The study of philoso¬ 
phy requires the ability to entertain 


access, diversity and success” for 
first generation and minority col¬ 
lege students. And “Cosmo-Girl 
Magazine” named Juniata in its 
“Top 100 Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties,” based on the success of our 
female students. 

What appeals to me is not so 
much being listed as being listed in 
very diverse rankings. We would 
not be in these rankings without 
the good work of our students and 
faculty. Of course when Juniata 
is ranked nationally it is certainly 
a good thing for our students as 
they apply for jobs and for gradu¬ 
ate school. 

Enjoy the ride through the year! 


We're asking the questions for once... 

In each issue, President Kepple and other administrators will ad¬ 
dress the campus community's concerns or questions. 

Kepple will make public his thoughts on campus issues in his 
"Presidential Perspective" (see above). Though he has plans for his 
column this semester, the president welcomes topic suggestions. 

For the "Ask the Administration" feature (see page 10), the Ju- 
niatian forwards legitimate student, faculty and staff questions to the 
administrators most equipped to answer them. 

To submit your topic ideas to Kepple, or to ask questions of the 
administration, please e-mail the Juniatian atjuniatian@juniata.edu. 

All questions and comments will be kept anonymous and will be 
forwared to administrators via the Juniatian's e-mail account. 


Like inquisitive nine-year-olds with a hammer and the 
family stereo, we are all pounding away at the world, 
and occassionally learning something 


Presidential Perspective 
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ideas that are drastically different 
from your own. The student is 
forced to view the world from a 
different perspective. 

Philosophy utilizes an analytic 
mode of inquiry to undermine the 
foundations of all that we know. 
It also builds new foundations for 
that which we do not yet under¬ 
stand. 

Philosophy is simply thinking 
about thinking. An education in¬ 
volving philosophy can lead to a 
fulfilling life and has many practi¬ 
cal applications. Most importantly, 
though, it will prepare students to 
think for themselves. 
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Ask the Administration 


Recently student vehicles have 
been ticketed on College Avenue 
by the JCPD. How is it legal for 
Juniata’s security office to ticket 
on a street owned by the Hunt¬ 
ingdon Borough? 

Our neighbors and the Hunting¬ 
don Police Department have asked 
for our cooperation in regulating 
street parking near the campus. If 
a vehicle is damaged or vandal¬ 
ized, or if a vehicle is parked in a 
manner that obstructs traffic (such 


as a truck trying to make a tight 
turn), it is helpful to know if that 
vehicle belongs to a Juniata Col¬ 
lege student. 

All Juniata College students 
who have vehicles in the Hunting¬ 
don area are expected to register 
the vehicle with College Police/ 
Safety and Security - regardless of 
whether or not you intend to park 
in college parking lots or on bor¬ 
ough streets. 


My friends and I (all fresh¬ 
men) would like to know how 
Juniata really decided who our 
roommates would be. We were 
told that the Residential Life 
staff used our responses on the 
survey we filled out this sum¬ 
mer. But based on how little we 
all have in common with our as¬ 
signed roommates, we’re skepti¬ 
cal. Can you explain how pair¬ 
ing really works? 

The Office of Residential Life 
does utilize the information from 
Roommate Preference Forms, but 
please realize that matching stu¬ 


dents is a balancing act. The per¬ 
fect match does not always exist 
for every student, no matter how 
much information is provided and 
how much analysis is done during 
the assignment process. 

Basically, we (the Residential 
Life staff) do the best we can while 
using the information provided 
by students to make room assign¬ 
ments. 

Tim Launtz 

Director of Residential Life 


^TJHUM\BS UP. THUMBS DOU/N ; 



to the Cream Room ping pong table equipment. There are about three paddles left, and two are missing their rubber covers. 
Come on, Student Government, hook us up. Don’t you know that it’s never safe for us to play one-on-one without our rub¬ 
bers? 



to the Rugby team’s bachelor auction (aka ’’man market”) coming up on Oct. 6. It’s one of the few times in the year when 
people actually fight over what’s being served up in Baker. That’s right, ladies.. .it’s time to grab some protein! 



to the Arch forum discussion boards this semester. Once they engaged us in some of the most important and contentious de¬ 
bates on campus. Now they are a virtual bulletin board used to find lost cell phones and rides to State College. They used to 
have logical battles and low blows. Now they just blow. 



to the new Spam filter on the Juniata e-mail system. Viagra ads are on the way down. Fusco’s approval rating is on the way 
up. 



to the Arch channel that is supposed to reveal Baker’s menu each day but rarely does, 
food, is killing us. 


What gives? The suspense, like the 



to O.J. Simpson. Dear OJ, you managed to beat a double murder rap, but will probably end up in prison for trying to steal some 
sports memorabilia from a Vegas hotel room? We’re pretty sure that the Darwin Award committee rethinking its criteria and 
just might make a new honorable mention category named after you. 


Juniatian Editorial, Letters Policies 

Corrections: The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact should e-mail ju- 
niatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the subject line. 

Points of view which differ from those presented in any Juniatian article should be expressed to the editors in the form of a publishable letter to 
the editor. 

Opinion: Unsigned editorials published in the commentary section reflect the opinion of the Juniatian as determined by the editorial board. 
Views expressed in commentary, arts & entertainment and sports columns reflect the opinion of the writer and not necessarily the opinion of the 
Juniatian. 

Letters to the Editor: Students, faculty, staff alumni: send letters to juniatian@juniata.edu. We print all letters to the editor that are of interest 
to the campus community - in response to one of our articles or on a separate topic. Please limit letters to about 300 words, and note that longer 
submissions may be printed partially due to available space. 

Anonymity: Letters to the Editor can be printed anonymously per the editors’ discretion on an individual basis. Letters printed anonymously 
must still be submitted to the editors with a name. Note your desire and reason for anonymity when you send your letter, and an editor will contact 
you. 


Life on 
the Lake 

continued from page 8 

search for the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers on an invasive aquatic 
plant that is running rampant in the 
lake. 

The Army Corps owns the lake 
and much of area around it, includ¬ 
ing our field station land. The Army 
Corps leases the College 365 acres 
for a whopping $1 per year. It’s a 
great tradeoff to live on this federal 
land and give back meaningful 
research that will be honored and 
used at the federal level. 

Living aside peers who share a 
similar passion for the environment 
is also empowering. Ten college 
students living alone for a semes¬ 
ter sounds like it could be poten¬ 
tially messy, but we’ve created a 
living community where responsi¬ 
bilities and ideas are shared. For 
me, it’s exhilarating. I’ve always 
wondered what it would be like to 
live on a commune. It’s a romantic 


It's a romantic idea- 
shunning the stresses 
and burdens 
of modern life 


idea —shunning the stresses and 
burdens of modem life and build¬ 
ing an enclave to live happily and 
healthily. But it is more easily day¬ 
dreamed than done. 

So this semester provides an 
opportunity to experience “com- 
mune-ity” living as much as I 
probably ever will. In this small 
community, idea implementation 
is as easy as proposing and then 
voting on something at the dinner 
table. Recycling and compost¬ 
ing are givens, and “If it’s yellow, 
let it mellow; if it’s brown, flush it 
down” is our mle of thumb. 

The ten of us, all juniors save 
one senior, spend a lot of time to¬ 
gether. When we’re not in class 
or collecting research data, we’re 
kayaking, sharing fire circles, fish¬ 
ing, pudding-wrestling, launching 
water balloons, dying hair, watch¬ 
ing movies from a projector or lis¬ 
tening to the stories of the station’s 
Sodexho cook, Dee. 

Although I hate going to sleep 
and ending one of my numbered 
days on the lake, I love knowing 
that I’ll wake up in the morning to 
the tree-framed lake view outside 
my bedroom window. What a way 
to start the day. 
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Charles at the Clifton: Screening a student's film 


John T. Huffstetler 


A young guy is having some 
intestinal trouble. He makes it to 
the outhouse, only to have a mete¬ 
orite crash down on him, infecting 
him with an alien parasite. 

With scenes like this, the Iris 
Film Festival is not something to 
miss. 

Junior Charles “Wylie” Eamhart 
is one of many Pennsylvania inde¬ 
pendent filmmakers that submitted 
to the Iris Film Festival held at 
Huntingdon’s Clifton 5 Theatre on 
Sept. 21-23. His film, “Attack of 


According to Eamhart, the pur¬ 
pose of his film is part personal 
message, part historical parody. 
Mostly for entertainment, the film 
does speak about standing up for 
yourself. 

“Attack of the Meteorite Para¬ 
sites” includes stark lighting con¬ 
trasts, somewhat cheesy dialogue, 
black and white film and dated 
music that remind the audience of 
1950’s stereotypical science fic¬ 
tion films. 

The piece is not the first Eam¬ 
hart has submitted to the Iris Film 
Festival. He entered one film in an 


Yet with all the hardships, there 
are still many who submit to inde¬ 
pendent festivals like Iris. The 
categories included short and fea¬ 
ture length films, as well as docu¬ 
mentaries. These, along with the | 
unique 60-second challenge, drew 
people of all ages from all over 
the state to this second annual 
event. 

Pennsylvania state or college 
residents could submit to the festi¬ 
val. Artists could submit more than 
one film. There were no restric¬ 
tions on submitting the same film 


He makes it to the outhouse, only to have a meteorite crash 
down on him, infecting him with an alien parasite 


the Meteorite Parasite,” previewed 
above, fits the short film categoiy 
in the festival. 

Eamhart wrote, shot and edited 
the 16 minute long film in about a 
week near his hometown in Grove 
City, Pennsylvania. It cost Eam¬ 
hart approximately $20 to make, 
not including the cost of the equip¬ 
ment he has collected over the 
years. 

Trouble with explosive effects 
and Eamhart’s lead actress’s can¬ 
celling set him back. However, 
with the help of family and friends, 
he managed to complete the film 
by the deadline. 

Eamhart said that he “got more 
out of it than expected.” 


earlier competition, and has made 
several others. Film has always 
fascinated him, mainly the edit¬ 
ing and camera work. These two 
elements essentially develop the 
entire style of his latest work. “I’m 
a control freak,” he said, defend¬ 
ing his need to mn the show. This 
involvement lets people see exact¬ 
ly what he wants, not skewed by 
others’ input. 

Eamhart wishes to contin¬ 
ue working as an independent 
filmmaker to maintain this cre¬ 
ative control. His role models 
include director Robert Rodriguez 
who owns his own studio. “The 
hardest part is the pay,” said Eam¬ 
hart. 


to other festivals. 

The prize is $100 for each of the 
four categories. This is not much 
considering the cost to produce 
and the $25 dollar entry fee. The 
60-second challenge has a $10 
entry fee, but doesn’t pay a win¬ 
ner. It’s not for the money though, 
Eamhart said. The love of the craft 
is what drives him to produce 
films. 

Eamhart plans to submit to Iris 
again next year, with a feature- 
length film, he hopes. 

A trailer of the “Attack of the 
Meteorite Parasite” and others by 
Eamhart is available to view at 
http: / /w w w. y outub e. c om/de vo - 
bonostudios. 
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Junior Charles “Wylie” Earnhart poses outside the Clifton The¬ 
ater with his camera. Earnhart’s short film was shown in the 
Iris Film Festival from September 21-22 at the Clifton. He 
took home the Audience Choice award for his production. 


is 


/MUSICALLY CHALLENGE? 

I LOVF FALL CM T BOY.' 


Zach Stoll 

Fall Out Boys sucks. Just face 
it—they are goobers. After listen¬ 
ing to Fall Out Boy all day while 
working at a mall this summer, that 
is the realization that I have come 
to. Don’t get me wrong, they have 
some catchy songs that stuck in my 
head. But they still suck. Now that 
might seem a little weird- a band 
that writes catchy pop-punk songs, 
but still isn’t good. The reason that 
Fall Out Boy is horrible is that they 
try too hard to get a hit with that 
catchy song. That’s all they want, 


a number one hit, not to make a 
meaningful song. 

The overproduction, like that of 
the album, “Infinity on High,” is 
what always turns me off a band. 
I’m not saying production and per¬ 
fect sound are bad. I just feel that 
it’s more important to sound like a 
band than a group of people get¬ 
ting together in a studio to make a 
top record. That’s not what music 
is about. It’s about writing songs 
that have something to them, hav¬ 
ing fun with your friends and per¬ 
forming for people that love the 
music as much as you do. 


If you listen to Fall Out Boy’s 
first album, “Evening With Your 
Girlfriend,” you find a different 
band. They are under-produced 
(hey, it was their first album) and 
the songs had more depth musi¬ 
cally and lyrically. The follow-up 
album “Take this to Your Grave” 
wasn’t bad either. Not my style, 
but not bad. It is full of emotion 
that seems genuine, and the music 
is fairly good. 

From there out though, the 
band’s sound is just over-produced. 
It reminds me of to the MTV pop 
I listened to in sixth grade. Now, 
not surprisingly, that’s who loves 
them, preteens. In a record store, 
I overheard a 12-year-old girl pick 
up their latest album and say, “Fall 
Out Boy? I love Fall Out Boy!” 
For those of us who aren’t 12-year- 
old girls, an example of the op¬ 


posite of Fall Out Boy is Alkaline 
Trio. Now that band has not put 
out a bad album in 17 years. Of 
their seven albums, you can’t listen 
to one and know if it was an early 
release, or one released last year. 
Their first album, “Goddamnit,” 
sounds similar to their last one, 
“Remains.” Not that all the songs 
sound the same, but you can’t tell 
a difference in the polishing of the 
albums. 

If the Trio cared about getting 
people to like their music, then 
wouldn’t they have changed to a 
more popular production style to 
get a larger fan base? Their songs 
remain dark and lyrically compli¬ 
cated, full of metaphors, yet light 
and frill of energy. They remain 
loyal to a mix of punk and alterna¬ 
tive. 

The Trio has also remained loy¬ 


al to itself. Eveiy album is a gem, 
from “Maybe I’ll Catch Fire,” 
which has the most bitter song 
ever, “Radio” (if you just got out 
of a bad relationship it’s even more 
meaningful), to their self-titled 
album, which is a combination 
of both of their earliest EPs.The 
Trio’s live shows are amazing, too. 
Just this past summer I saw them 
twice, and the performance of new 
and old songs dripped with passion 
and energy. They were still tme to 
their original style and sound, even 

after having made music for 17 
years. 

So overall, music is about being 
true to yourself more than any¬ 
thing. Who cares about money 
and what people think about you? 
It’s about having fun while spilling 
your guts on stage. 
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HUNTING DOWN HUNTINGDON 

YOU STAY CLASSY HUNTINGDON COUNTY 


Romeeka Gayhart 

Moving to Huntingdon County 
is nothing short of a gigantic leap 
of faith, which every Juniata Col¬ 
lege student takes. After the ex¬ 
citement of move-in day, we all 
ask ourselves the same question: 
now what? The answer? Explore. 
Huntingdon is hill of unique, in¬ 
teresting, wonderful and, at times, 
bizarre places. All you have to do 
is look. 

To begin your Huntingdon tour, 
I recommend taking a trip down 
Washington Street to visit Sweet 
Annie Herbs. Ann Marie Wishard, 
radio personality, author and owner 
of Sweet Annie Herbs has been in 
the herb business for 30 years. Her 
interest began with early cooking 
experiments from her own garden 
and has blossomed into a thriving 
business. 

Sweet Annie Herbs offers a 


friendly environment and a wide 
selection of natural products, in¬ 
cluding clothing, teas, soaps, and, 
of course, a large collection of 
herbal supplements. Wishard en¬ 
courages shoppers to have a free 
cup of tea, to browse the store 
and tour her gardens. She offers 
free health consultations, and her 
knowledgeable staff welcomes 
questions. 

The name “Sweet Annie” is 
widely known thanks to Wishard’s 
radio spots and her manufactur¬ 
ing business, which ships her own 
herbal supplements. The most 
famous supplement of the Sweet 
Annie Herbs brand is the New 
Life for Woman Formula. Some 
women consider the formula so ef¬ 
fective in battling everything from 
PMS to menopause that they say 
they won’t live without it. 

It may seem strange to find 
Sweet Annie Herbs in Hunting¬ 


don County, but Wishard looks at 
things differently. She said, “Ev¬ 
erything you want in life you can 
find in this small community.” 

Wishard is taking her unique ap¬ 
proach to customer service a step 
further by opening a bed and break¬ 
fast in October. To leam more, visit 
www.sweetannie.com or stop into 
the shop and warm up with a cup 
of tea and good company. 

Directly behind Sweet Annie 
Herbs, on Penn Street, is one of the 
best restaurants in central PA for 
a great dinner and a sweet drink. 
Husband and wife team Jaime 
and Rhonda “Mimi” Muir opened 
Mimi’s Restaurant and Martini Bar 
in Huntingdon five years ago. The 
pair was proud to open a “relaxed, 
casual upscale dining establish¬ 
ment” in the area they grew up in. 
Jaime Muir graduated from Juniata 
in 1969 with a degree in econom¬ 
ics. Both owners express their ap¬ 


preciation for the College and the 
community. 

Mimi’s Restaurant is a good 
destination for anyone looking for 
a fine dinner and glass of wine in 
the candlelight, or even just for a 
great half pound all-Angus burger 
and a beer. Mimi’s offers both fine 
dining and casual sections, as well 
as a fully stocked bar with a collec¬ 
tion of unique drinks. Desert, fro¬ 
zen and coffee based martinis are 
big hits among customers. 

Mimi’s also offers a 10% dis¬ 
count for card carrying Juniata 
students. Be sure to stop in for 
happy hour on weeknights from 
4:30-5:30 p.m., which applies to 
select Martinis and all domestic 
beers. For more information about 
the Mimi’s menu or to contact for 
a reservation visit: www.mimisres- 
taurant.net 

I highly encourage readers to 
take a trip downtown to visit both 
Sweet Annie Herbs and Mimi’s. 
Nowadays, it’s a rare thing to find 
knowledgeable, friendly and ap¬ 
proachable businesses with genu¬ 
inely good quality products and 


food. 

Raise your martini in the air and 
don’t despair, oh college student. 
Huntingdon has much more to of¬ 
fer. 

Hunt these 
down 

At mimi's... 

Appetizer: Breaded Stuffed 
Olives, Sesame Encrusted Ahi 
Tuna 

Salad: Hearts of Palm Salad 
Entree: Sicilian Salmon 
Sandwich: Wild Mushroom 
Pita 

Martini: Mangopolitan 
Desert: Hot Fudge Cake 


At Sweet Annie... 

Herbal Formula: New Life for 
Women 

Herbal Tea: Love M N Stuff Tea, 
Cinnamon Herb Coffee 
Personal Care: Hemp 
Shampoo and Conditioner 


Storming the Arch 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 

On Sept. 11, the Class of 2011 stormed in a blur. Junior rugby 
player Jesse “Goose ” Myers stood as a brick wall. 

Here Myers shoulders the immense responsibility of protecting 
the arch and preserving the streak of zero freshman victors at this 
most grueling Juniata tradition. 

For more on Storming, see page 3. 



Foil Fashion: Seriously Stylish 


Kelly Popernik 

The end of summer is near. 
Leaves will soon start to turn red, 
orange and yellow. That means 
storing away those white pants, 
flowery tank tops and that chill 
summer attitude. Fall fashion 
can help harvest a new style and 
will shed new light in the world.. 
Trends to most look forward to for 
autumn are jewel tones, lots of lay¬ 
ers, prints, boots and hats. 

Fall colors: Feel and look like 
a queen 

Colors can be tricky. Matching 
your shirt with earrings and a cute 
handbag is no longer in the rules 
of fashion. Grey, navy, black and 
brown can all be mixed together to 
create a new and interesting look. 
Purples will add a splash of pas¬ 
sion into a neutral wardrobe. They 
have always been associated with 

royalty, so now is the time to 
embrace that inner princess or 
queen. Different hues of purple 
like deep violet and soft pastels are 
sparkling. What is the best part of 
purple? It slims just like black. 

Prints: A bold statement 

Plaid and houndstooth are back 


and are no longer only associated 
with rock ‘n roll. The bold print of 
a plaid, or black and white check, 
like houndstooth, will add some 
attitude. Elle and Cosmopolitan 
magazines claim that animal prints 
are out and crocodile is in. They 
don’t always get it right, though. I 
say leopard is still roaring for fall. 

Layer it up 

To mark your own personal 
style, try layering. Start with a basic 
camisole, followed by a sweater or 
any other shirt that can be the sta¬ 
ple of your outfit. A bright colored 
sweater, or a big and bold print, 
will pop. The last layer should be 
some type of jacket. This will add 
structure to your figure and show 
off the right curves. Fall’s most 
popular jackets are tweed, velvet, 
corduroy and denim. 

These boots are made for walk¬ 
ing 

Knee high boots are yet again a 
“must have.” Try tucking skinny 
or straight legged jeans into your 
boots for a polished look that can 
go from daytime to nighttime in a 
flash. Ankle boots are a trend be¬ 
ing embraced by some. If you are 
willing to try something new, wear 


a mini skirt or skinny jeans with 
this type of boot. 

Hats: No longer just for bad 
hair days 

Why wear a hat? Not only is 
it fashionable, it’s utilitarian. Be¬ 
tween 60-80 percent of our body 
heat is released through our heads. 
A cool beret, beanie, schoolboy 
or a rib knit hat are all ready to be 
worn on those chilly October after¬ 
noons. They are the finishing ac¬ 
cessories to a great ensemble. 

Which trends will you embrace 
this fall? 



Want to banish dry 
skin? 

Instead of taking a hot 
shower, opt for a cooler 
temperature. Hot water 
reduces the moisture 
your skin naturally 
maintains. 
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But I like to sing AND dance 

Scheduling conflicts between chorus and musical 


Monica Tulley 

Some students had to make a tough decision this semester: be in 
the musical, or be in concert choir. A conflict has arisen between 
rehearsal schedules for both the musical “Pippin” and the concert 
choir. “Pippin” calls for 20 hours or more of rehearsal a week; con¬ 
cert choir schedules five hours a week. Some of these hours would 
overlap, especially the weekend of the chorus concert. 

Music professor Jim Latten said, “This situation is similar to a 
freshman coming to Juniata wishing to play field hockey and vol¬ 
leyball. They both practice at the same times. It’s a compatibility 
issue.” 

There have been many students in the past who have been in pro¬ 
ductions for both the theater and music departments when sched¬ 
ules permitted. “This school is all about liberal arts. We have to 
plan ahead and work together to make sure there is compatibility” 
Latten said. 

This semester, while music department chair Russ Shelley is on 
sabbatical, Cicero Alves, from Brazil, is the acting concert choir 
director. Alves agrees that the scheduling incompatibility is a dif¬ 
ficulty. “We are singing 16 songs, and nine are in Portuguese. The 
music itself is a big project. Maybe it is hard to do both. Not just 
because they are incompatible, but maybe it will be too much to 
study at once.” 

Concert choir member, junior Tyler Kochel said, “It’s a shame 
that we have to split the talent. It’s nice, 
though, that we didn’t lose too many from 
choir to the show.” 

The performing arts POEs, did leave the 
choir for the semester to be in the musical. 

According to Latten, there should have 
been a simple solution. “As with every 
year, in December [the music department 
heads] will all meet to discuss the 2008- 
09 schedule. This [semester’s problem] 
should have been caught in December of 
2006.” 



Welcome Week 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


Juniata welcomed students back to campus with a full slate of activities. On the opening day of classes 
freshmen met upperclassmen at an ice cream social where gathered students could also decorate pillows. 
Games were big throughout the week. Students played Bingo in the bookstore to win fabulous prizes, 
including books, gift cards, a DVD player and a bike. They also played dodge ball and cell phone tag 
on different occasions. The "Say Cheese" events varied by residence hall and rangedfrom making grilled 
cheese to picture frames. The week-long welcome session ended with Lobsterfest, a movie on the lawn, 
a DJ dance party and a ”Celebrate Your 8th Birthday” party. 


"Crispin" to open 
Oct. 2 

The Gravity Project's new¬ 
est production, "Crispin" will 
run Oct. 2-6 in the Suzanne 
von Liebig Theatre. 

"Crispin" tells the story 
of an orphaned serf living 
on a feudal manor in Eng¬ 
land in the 14th century. 

When Crispin must flee hisfeu¬ 
dal steward, a singing, juggling, 
dancing man named Bear 
teaches him how to survive. 

Gravity Project creator and 
"Crispin ” director Andy Belser 
said that the production is "a 
really family-oriented play. ” 

Russell Davis ’play is based on 
“Crispin: The Cross of Lead” 
the Newbury Award-winning 
young adult novel byAvi. Davis. 

Tickets to ”Crispin " are free. 
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Homecoming 2007 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 

Top: Cheerleaders incite fans to inspire the football team. 
Middle: Jack (73), Kelly ('ll) and Jane Stewart spend a little 
quality time together in the von Liebig. 

Bottom: Brock Eastman ('07) returned to campus to visit an old 
familiar face from the biology wing. 



A raunchy exterior surrounds this tender core 


Bennett Rea 


Judd Apatow has struck gold 
again. The writer/director/pro¬ 
ducer of “The 40 Year Old Virgin” 
and “Knocked Up” may only have 
the role of producer in “Superbad,” 
but his comedic influence is clearly 
present. Just as in his previous hits, 
“Superbad” is hilariously funny 
yet still has a heart to it that many 
comedies do not. 

At the core of this vulgar com¬ 
edy is the relationship between 
Evan (Michael Cera) and Seth 
(Jonah Hill). The two best friends 
are nearing the end of their high 
school career and are experienc¬ 
ing separation anxiety. While Evan 
is going to Dartmouth, Seth was 
only accepted into a nearby city 
college. When they are asked to 
go to a party, they realize it’s their 
last chance before college to “get 
with” a girl while she’s too drunk 
to have inhibitions. Together with 
the quintessential nerd, Fogell (lat¬ 
er known as McLovin and played 
by Christopher Mintz-Plasse), the 
boys hatch a scheme. They plan 
to get alcohol for the party and get 
lucky after they heroically deliver 
the booze. 

As is often the case in Apatow’s 
productions, the characters with 
smaller roles really make the mov¬ 


ie. A side story involving Fogell 
and two cops, played by Seth Ro- 
gen and SNL regular Bill Hader, 
turns out to be one of the funniest 
parts of the entire movie. Rogen 
(who also co-wrote the movie) and 
Hader are trying to relive their 
youth with their new, young friend, 
McLovin. 

Just as Rogen and Hader com¬ 
plement each other, so do Cera and 
Hill. Cera’s quiet character makes 
droll, subtle remarks through¬ 
out that add to the movie greatly. 
Hill’s character, Seth, is loud, ob¬ 
noxious and vulgar, but in mostly 
humorous ways. Therein lies the 
only real weak point of the film: 
mostly humorous ways. At some 
points Seth is more obnoxious and 
abrasive than funny. Yes, the mov¬ 
ie is supposed to depict real life 
fairly well (though the cop story is 
not exactly believable), and not ev¬ 
erything in life is funny, but some¬ 
times you just get angry at Seth for 
being a jerk. 

Nevertheless Evan and Seth are 
fantastic foils of each other. Their 
close friendship makes up the heart 
of the film. Their sadness at hav¬ 
ing to leave each other for college 
can be felt by any viewer. It is a 
universal theme, and that’s really 
what makes “Superbad” so good. 
It is also what distinguishes it from 


other teen comedies.Other teen 
movies may be funny, but they 
lack the wonderful interpersonal 
interactions that are so important 
in “Superbad.” 

The plot is simple and the dia¬ 
logue is hilarious, but it would not 
be half the movie it is if it were 
not for that heartfelt relationship 
between Evan and Seth. For Apa¬ 
tow movies, this is nothing new. 
What made “The 40 Year Old 
Virgin” and “Knocked Up” so su¬ 
perb was that each had the perfect 
mix of raunchy humor and sweet¬ 
ness, making it viewable for both 
sexes in the process. That perfect 
balance was not quite achieved in 
“Superbad,” but it is close enough 
to make it a very entertaining mov¬ 
ie that is worth watching. 



“Superbad” is now playing 
at the Clifton 5 in downtown 
Huntingdon. It is rated R for 
pervasive, cmde and sexual 
content, strong language, 
drinking, some drug use and 
a fantasy/comic violent image 
- all involving teens. 


Work of celebrated artist on display at Museum of Art 


Sarah Dotter 

From Sept. 20 until Nov. 3, Juniata College Museum of Art in Carnegie Hall is displaying work by 
African American artist Jacob Lawrence. 

The exhibit is entitled “Jacob Lawrence: A Series of Prints.” It contains silk screen prints from his 
’’Genesis," "Hiroshima" and "Toussaint L’Ouverture" series. 

Museum Curator Judy Maloney is thrilled to have the exhibit at Juniata. “I teach African American Art. 
Through teaching that I’ve come to love Jacob Lawrence,” Maloney said. “Even for students who don’t 
know much about looking at art, you cannot help to respond by looking at his 
art.. .they [his pieces] just have a very immediate power and presence.” 

Lawrence’s style employs bold, bright colors and non-complicated images 
and shapes. 

“He found a way in his work to simplify things.. .to convey the deep human 
entity of courage and strength and endurance,” Maloney said. “What he wants 
to get across, the motion or the feeling, he isolates just that gesture, just that 
feeling, to portray that idea. You just sort of sense it right it right away.” 

For freshman Angie O’Keefe, Lawrence’s “Hiroshima” series was especially 
affecting. “The emphasis on the suffering at Hiroshima really stuck me. You 
don’t see too much art about dropping the atomic bomb and how it affected the 
families.” 

Museum hours are 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Monday through Friday and 12 p.m. to 
4 p.m. on Saturday. 
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This semester ; Juniatian sent out a call to athletes on campus . We asked them to revamp the sports section, to give our readers more than just scores 
and standings . We asked them for the inside story on their sweat and sacrifice . Athletes from four teams responded . These are their stories . 

Field hockey: Winning team beats with one heart 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


Senior back/midfielder Amanda Wimer looks to pass in Juniata s home opener against Washington and 
Jefferson on Sept. 5. The 15 th ranked Eagles won 2-1. JCFH has outscored its opponents 27-5 in its first 
eight games of the season. 


Michelle Campbell 

Currently ranked 15th in the na¬ 
tion with a record of 7-1, the Ju¬ 
niata College field hockey team is 
climbing to the top. We proved our 
desire for a third appearance into 
the NCAA tournament when we 
upset tenth ranked Rowan Univer¬ 
sity 1-0 on Sept. 15. Making this 
game even more significant, first 
ranked Messiah College had just 
fallen to Rowan two days prior. 

Senior Ashton Cutchall said, 
“We went in knowing that they 
beat our long-time Middle Athletic 
Conference rival, Messiah Col¬ 
lege, which added fuel to our fire. 
Because we won’t see as many 
competitive teams this year, it was 
our chance to prove how success¬ 
ful we are going to be.” 

Our season-opener on Aug. 30 
ended in a disappointing 2-1 loss 
to Stevens Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy. The game still remains our 
only loss. We are currently riding 
a seven-game winning streak. 

Cutchall and senior Kim Wag¬ 
ner agreed that this loss was an 
eye-opener for the team. The loss 
was good for us because we went 
into the game thinking it would be 
an easy win. As we proved against 
Rowan and Stevens proved against 
us, you should never underesti¬ 
mate your opponent. Wagner said, 
“Because we are such a good team 
and have been enjoying a winning 
streak, our opponents see targets on 
our backs. We now go into every 
game expecting to put up a fight.” 

We left the Middle Atlantic Con¬ 


ference, one of the most competi¬ 
tive conferences in field hockey 
in the nation, as one of four teams 
in the conference who entered the 
NCAA tournament. Compared to 
the MAC, the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence is not nearly as competitive. 
This year, we are looking to cap¬ 
ture our first-ever Landmark field 
hockey championship. We were 
picked first in the conference’s pre¬ 
season poll, being chosen first on 
each ballot. We are currently 1-0 
in the Landmark, defeating Mora¬ 
vian College 3-0 and recording our 
fourth straight shutout of the sea¬ 
son. 

Junior goalkeeper Abby Funk 
gives credit for our success to our 
strong defensive unit. Funk said, 
“In practice, we work on shutting 
the other team down before they 
can enter the circle. Our defense 
stops our opponents from getting 
shots off. It’s like they say, The 
offense sells the tickets, and the 
defense wins the games.’” 

The strong bond of our team 
also creates our success. Just two 
games into the season, each mem¬ 
ber of our team saw playing time 
in a varsity game. We are confi¬ 
dent in one another, regardless of 
skill level or class, because we all 
want to win. 

Our team’s cohesiveness does 
not go unnoticed. Many coaches 
ask how head coach Caroline Gil- 
lich creates such a close-knit team. 
In response she said, “We bring in 
players who will fit into the team 
culture. These athletes are the ones 
who are willing to work hard, try 


anything and be positive.” 

This year, 21 athletes came into 
preseason wanting to play field 
hockey and all 21 still remain on 
this team. It is rare for every fresh¬ 
man to make it through preseason. 
All nine incoming freshman con¬ 
tinue to play for the Eagles. 


Field hockey is the best part of 
our day. It’s the only time in the 
day where we can forget about our 
classes and all of the work we have 
to do and just play hockey. For 
just a few hours in the day we can 
finally come together and play the 
sport we love. We all want to be 


there and are all working towards 
the same goals. 

Come watch our second Land¬ 
mark Conference game as we host 
Catholic University of America on 
Saturday, Sept. 29 at 2 p.m. and 
witness what it’s all about. 


Women’s soccer team 
kick-starts the '07 season 

Team looks to kill with speed 


Kristen Penska 

“We are different” said head 
coach Scott McKenzie when asked 
about our 2007 Juniata women’s 
soccer team. He could not have 
stated it any better. 

This season each player faces 
the challenge of adjustment, be it 
facing a new life at college, a new 


conference or even a new coach. 
Clearly these changes reflect the 
growth of the soccer program, but 
will they also ensure success for 
the squad? Players and coaches 
believe so. 

This year we’ll compete in the 
Landmark Conference, where the 
top four of seven teams will move 
to the playoffs in early November. 


Though the former Common¬ 
wealth Conference had “power¬ 
house teams,” such as Messiah 
College, the Landmark offers more 
even competition. 

“The [Landmark] conference is 
well balanced,” McKenzie said. 
“No longer are the standings writ¬ 
ten in stone. There is more chance 
for improvement.” 

McKenzie believes that we are 
definitely playoff worthy this year, 
but we are still “young and un¬ 
proven.” He speaks the truth. After 
a heartbreaking conference open¬ 
ing loss to Moravian on Saturday 
Sept. 22, we now stand at a 6-2-1 


record 

With 10 talented freshmen and 
18 solid veterans, our team is a 
cannon waiting to explode. “We 
have something that we never 
had before...SPEED,” McKenzie 
said. 

Senior captain Stephanie 
“Cheese” Mury said, “With the 
freshmen we have both a solid 
starting line-up and an equally sol¬ 
id bench....Anyone can go on to 
the field and play like a seasoned 
starter.” 

With the speed and talent dis¬ 
played by freshmen and upper¬ 
classmen alike, we are able to im¬ 


plement a new formation, deemed 
the 4-3-3. This formation takes 
action by increasing offensive op¬ 
portunities and solidifying the de¬ 
fense, but it also takes hard work. 
“We are solid,” said McKenzie, 
“but we must commit in order to 
be considered a talented team.” 

Along with the new formation 
is a new face. Beth Bleil, the head 
Juniata tennis coach, has become a 
part of our soccer staff as well. A 
former Juniata soccer player and 
team captain, Bleil is excited to be 
back. “It is a return home,” Bleil 


continued page 16 
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Unsung Juniata Eagle 

Senior men’s soccer player Jonathan Van 
Blarcom worthy of recognition 



Jess Winemiller 

Senior co-captain Jonathan Van 
Blarcom initially approached the 
Juniata men’s soccer program with 
uncertainty. “I didn’t even know if 
I would make the team,” said Van 
Blarcom. Three seasons later, it is 
impossible to imagine this 2007 
team without his presence. 

Van Blarcom does not score the 
goals and is rarely recognized by 
the media. He would rather have it 
that way. However, his consistent 
dedication toward the success of 
the team, and his textbook skills, 


are not overlooked by his coaches 
and teammates. 

“He is the kind of teammate 
that you want to play with,” said 
Brandon Grim, fellow senior cap¬ 
tain and starting forward for the 
Eagles. “Jon is the most solid kid 
on the team. He is the focal point 
of our defense.” 

Van Blarcom has been the start¬ 
ing central defender for the Eagles 
for the past three years. It is a cru¬ 
cial and physical position. The 
physical aspect of the position is 
thoroughly embraced by Van Blar¬ 
com as well. “Jon is a big boy who 


likes initiating contact,” said head 
coach Dan Dubois who recognizes 
the strength of his senior. 

The position is not made for the 
player whom wants his name in 
the paper though. That is fitting for 
Van Blarcom. 

“There are no stats for defense, 
absolutely no credit,” said Dubois. 

Despite the lack of in¬ 
dividual recognition, “You have 
to be solid down the spine of the 
field,” said associate head coach 
John Mumford. “The central de¬ 
fender is a part of the backbone of 
the team. One mistake could be a 


goal.” 

Van Blarcom, as the backbone, 
must organize his fellow defen¬ 
sive players and distribute the ball 
quickly. “I get to see eveiything,” 
he said. 

The team is right there with the 
coaches and acknowledges Van 
Blarcom’s performance in the 
backfield. “We are very confident 
with having him back. He is the 
most level-headed kid I have ever 
met,” said Grim. “I have never 
seen him out of his game mentally. 
He keeps me in check.” 

Mental toughness is one area 


Dubois has witnessed Van Blar¬ 
com really improve in over the 
years. “There is no such thing as 
perfection for him,” said Coach 
Dubois. “He used to self-implode 
a lot.” With his teammates looking 
to him this season, Van Blarcom 
knows that he must keep his head 
in challenging situations. 

Now he is the first one to build 
the team back up when there is a 
breakdown. “He is good at putting 
out fires,” said Mumford. “He is 
good at very calmly taking on a 
tough task.” 

, Dubois sees Van Blarcom as a 
calming influence on the field and 
an ally. “I can say all I want to my 
players; but, if I don’t have some¬ 
one on the field saying the same 
thing, I am wasting my breath,” 
said Dubois. 

Van Blarcom, whether on the 
field or in the classroom, exhib¬ 
its the same level of dedication in 
all that he does. His program of 
emphasis is biology with a pre¬ 
veterinarian path. In this demand¬ 
ing POE he currently holds a 3.3 
GPA. 

Junior co-captain Bryan Hess 
holds Van Blarcom in high regard. 
“It's been a great pleasure play¬ 
ing with Jon and getting to know 
him as a person. I’m sure he’ll do 
great things in his after graduation 
plans,” said Hess. “He has con¬ 
tinued to lead people on the field 
while making sure everyone fits in 
creating team chemistry.” 

Building our own team chemis¬ 
try, my fellow seniors and I recent¬ 
ly discussed with our basketball 
coach the various levels of leader¬ 
ship. We might as well have been 
talking about Van Blarcom. There 
are five levels, with a level five 
leader determined to do whatever 


it takes to make the team success¬ 
ful. This type of leader is a com¬ 
bination of authentic modesty and 
unquestioned willfulness. 

This unsung senior is a true lev¬ 
el five leader. He exemplifies the 


“team first” mentality, which I felt 
the instant I began talking with his 
soccer family. Though I am sure he 
is humbly shaking his head read¬ 
ing this article, after three years, 
this recognition is well overdue. 


“He is the kind of teammate that you want 
to play with. Jon is the most solid kid on the 
team. He is the focal point of our defense.” 

- Brandon Grim 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Freshman forward Caitlin Bigelow goes up for a header against a 
Case-Western Reserve defender on Sept. 8. Juniata won 1-0. 


Women kick-start the '07 season 


said. 

For Coach Bleil, seeing our ‘07 
team is a sign that her legacy lives 
on. Bleil is more than just an assis¬ 
tant, “She is a link to our history,” 
said McKenzie. 

The upperclassmen are ready 
to crush the competition this year. 
Lisa Russo, our goalkeeper who 
was recently named player of the 
week following an amazing game 
at Rutgers-Newark, is ready to see 
improvement. “The talent we have 
this year gives our team potential 
that I haven’t seen in my entire 
college career,” Russo said. “We 
have a great chance of getting to 


continued from page 15 

the playoffs, and that extra game is 
what is most exciting.” 

Heather McMinn, a senior de¬ 
fender, loves the chemishy be¬ 
tween the players. “I am really 
excited,” she said. “The girls have 
stepped up their game[s] over the 
past four years and now I feel like 
we are finally a true team.” 

And what about the infamous 
orange shirts people see us sport¬ 
ing around campus? “Homage to 
the Dutch,” said McKenzie. “The 
shirts make us stand out on cam¬ 
pus, but also send the message that 
we stand out by our victories.” 
With these flashy symbols, we 


clearly set the tone for our season. 
“We are coming out strong this 
year,” said senior captain Heather 
McMinn. 

This weekend we face Catholic 
University. Due to the frustrat¬ 
ing defeat at Moravian, we are 
craving victory. “They better be 
ready,” said freshman Caitlin Big¬ 
elow. 

With a 5-1-0 record, Catholic 
proves to be tough competition. In 
spite of this, we are prepared for 
whatever we see. “Give to them 
nothing, but take from them every¬ 
thing,” said Mury. Surely, we plan 
to do just that. 
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Football starts off 
with clean slate 

Ranked last, training for first 


Tyler Sasala 

Seventy-four players, 59 dif¬ 
ferent high schools, five different 
states, one team, one mind set, one 
common goal: win a conference 
championship. 

The 2007 season marks a new 
chapter in Juniata College Foot¬ 
ball. It is the first time in school his¬ 
tory that the football team switches 
conferences. Juniata joins the Cen¬ 
tennial Conference after playing in 
the Middle Atlantic Conference for 
over 80 years. 

Moving into a new conference, 
we have a chance to start over 
and wipe the slate clean. With 
this in mind, the upperclassmen 
took it upon themselves to come 
into camp prepared and in shape. 
Asked about the team’s preseason 
preparation Coach Alt said, “We 
are holding our guys to a higher 
set of standards and I have to give 
a lot of the credit to Jay Leonard, 
Zach Swartz, and Zach Shatto. 
Those guys were here with 10 or 
twl2elve other players that worked 
here all summer.” 

Senior, Lance Tippett, a 6’2” 
wide receiver, said the team was 
motivated to come to camp in 
shape, “Because we were 2-8, 0- 
10 and 1-9 the first year[s] I played 
here. Basically it’s a big motivat¬ 
ing factor and we know we are bet¬ 
ter than that. It says a lot about the 
team, our work ethic and our desire 
and dedication to winning.” 

Common pre-training camp con¬ 
cern is team unity, especially how 
the returners and new additions 
will mesh. Junior quarterback Jay 
Leonard commented on the team 
unity. “It’s great, a lot better. Every 
year I’ve been here its gets better. 
The senior class gets better with 
the freshmen.” 

The Centennial Conference pre¬ 
season poll has been one of the 
hot topics surrounding the team 
this year. The poll placed us last 
in the conference. I asked Coach 
Alt how the coaching staff was re¬ 
acting to the ranking and he said, 
“Preseason polls are based on your 
performance from the previous 
years. So we look at it as more mo¬ 
tivation than anything. It’s a moti¬ 
vational tool.” 


Also commenting on the poll, 
Tippett said, “We were picked last 
and Ursinus was picked first. We 
believe we are one of the best in 
the conference. We feel disrespect¬ 
ed, we want to go out and prove 
our talent and how hard we 
worked.” 

Saturday, Sept. 22, was our 
homecoming game against Frank¬ 
lin and Marshall. We went down 7- 
0 early in the first quarter. But our 
offense responded and made it 7-6 
Another F&M score made it 14-6 
at half time. 

The second half proved that 
Murphy’s Law is correct. Every¬ 
thing that could go wrong did go 
wrong for us. We had some turn¬ 
overs and mental mistakes but we 
did have some positive things hap¬ 
pen. It was a game that as a team 
we can leam and move forward 
from. 

Our first two games were also 
tales of two halves. The first, on 
Sept. 8 at FDU-Florham, start¬ 
ed off slow for us; we gave up a 
quick 14 points before our defense 
tightened down and smothered 
the Devils. We scored 17 points 
in the second half, relying on our 
preseason conditioning to carry us 
late in the game. But a long field 
goal in overtime ended our hopes 
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Senior linebacker Tyler Payne and sophomore corner Andy Miller tackle a Ursinus player during the 
Eagles’ home opener on Sept 15. Payne had four tackles for the afternoon. Miller had seven. Juniata 
held a 20-19 lead at halftime but fell in the contest 44-26. 


of a comeback win. 

On Sept. 15, we led Ursinus 20- 
19 at halftime. But Ursinus scored 
on their first play of the third quar¬ 
ter and deflated our excitement 
from the first half. After a few Ur¬ 
sinus scores and a long touchdown 


pass for us, we lost our Centennial 
Conference debut. 

We have had some tough losses 
already, but we have learned from 
each one of them. Every week is 
another chance to improve and get 
better. 


Next home 
football game: 

10/6 Muhlenberg 
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Women's Volleyball 



Christopher Shannon/Juniatian 
Juniorplaymaker Beth Kozak sets a teammate during the final match 
of the Asics Invitational against Gallaudet on Sept. 1. The Eagles 
won the match in convincing fashion, 3-0. Finishing the tournament 
with 158 assists, Kozak was named to the all tournament team. The 
Eagles, currently 17-1, are ranked #7 in the nation. 


Men's soccer- 
new conference, new 
coach, new era 


Sarah Ruggiero 


The Juniata men’s soccer team 
began its 2007 season not only in 
a new conference, but under new 
leadership as well. New head 
coach, Dan Dubois, former wom¬ 
en’s soccer assistant coach, has 
taken the reigns in heading men’s 
soccer in a new direction. 

This year, Juniata returned seven 
key starters to the field, including 
four of Juniata’s top five scorers. 
Also returning is leading point 
scorer of 2006, junior midfielder, 
Fred McNeal. 

The Eagles are led by their 2007 
captains, seniors Jon Van Blarcom 
and Brandon Grim, and junior 
Bryan Hess. “Our captains are 
great. Grim’s our emotional leader 
and Jon’s more of the person the 
guys turn to and ask ‘what do we 
do now?”’ said Dubois. 

On Sept. 22, conference play be¬ 
gan with a game against Moravian 
College. Despite approaching the 
game with a 2-5 record, the men 
came out with intensity, winning 
3-1 and landing their first Land¬ 
mark win. 

“We’ve been experimenting with 
new formations and testing them 
against some of the best teams in 


the country, so it was nice to finally 
see everything click,” said Grim, 
who scored during the match. 

Although they have played well, 
the men haven’t had it easy this 
season. They recorded five tough 
losses early. 

“It’s unfortunate that we have 
outplayed a few of our opponents 
and haven’t been on the right end 
of the scoreboard. We’re holding 


our own against everyone,” said 
Dubois. 

On Sept. 12, Juniata outshot 
McDaniel 15-9, and held a 6-4 ad¬ 
vantage in comer kick opportuni¬ 
ties. Despite enough chances, the 
Eagles could not find the back of 
the net, falling 2-0. 

“Our defense is strong. Our of¬ 
fense is possessing, just not finish¬ 
ing,” said Dubois. 

Even with the early losses, the 
team said that no one is frustrated. 


They know that the games that 
they have lost do not matter much 
because they have not been in con¬ 
ference play. Right now, the 
conference is wide open and will 
be won by the hardest working 
team. Not having to face Messiah 
and Elizabethtown, two traditional 
powerhouses, is a big help. 

“Things are really looking good 
for the team this year. We are all 
very upbeat and excited for the rest 
of the season. With conference 
play starting, we are going into 
it with a lot of confidence,” said 
sophomore midfielder Jordan Mc¬ 
Gowan. 

In addition to work ethic, the 
freshman class is doing well and 
the keepers are definitely being 


challenged. “This has been the 
best freshman class to come [here] 
in years. But none of them regu¬ 
larly start because the returners put 
in so much time over the summer 
and work hard,” said Dubois. 

One freshman to step up has 
been defender, Doug Jackson. As 
a solid player, he has worked hard 
to earn a starting spot. 

On Sept. 5, the Eagles recorded 
their first win of2007 against Key¬ 
stone College. “We played well as 
a team for the entire game...We 
relaxed and had fim playing to¬ 
gether,” said Van Blarcom. 

Standout sophomore, Andrew 
Steffen tallied both of Juniata’s 
goals. The second was the game- 
winner in the seventh minute of 
overtime. 

“It’s going to be fun to work with 
this team for the next few years,” 
said Dubois. 

The team’s early season experi¬ 
ence has taught the players how to 
mesh as a team and taught them 
the value of finishing their scoring 
opportunities. 


“Things are really looking good for the team 
this year. We are all very upbeat and excited 
for the rest of the season. With conference 
play starting, we are going into it with a lot 
of confidence. ” 

- Jordan McGowan 


Upcoming home games: 
10/3 Dickinson College 
10/6 Drew College 
10/13 U. of Scranton 
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Tennis and Cheez-lts! 

The Perfect Combination 


Brandon Wolfe 


So I’m on the tennis team. I’m 
a new member coming in with lit¬ 
tle experience, and I have no idea 
what to expect. Fortunately for 
me, there are eight other players 
feeling the same thing. 

The new semester brings a new 
beginning for our team. Jonathan 
Skoner and Jarrad Silver are our 
only two returning players. Three 
team members who contributed 
to last year’s MAC playoff run, 
Casey Chew, Aaron Rhodes and 
Ryan Navarro, are studying abroad 
this fall. So the void in the team 
had to be filled by youth. 

Besides changes to the roster, 
we face a new slate of confer¬ 
ence opponents in the Landmark 
Conference. Rhodes said, “We are 
starting a new conference and the 
first year will tell us a lot about the 
type of competition we should ex¬ 
pect. For the returning players this 
season will be completely new.” 

The fall season is a warm-up 
as we only play four matches. We 
play the bulk of our schedule in the 
spring. 

If there is one theme we all have 
for the fall season, it is fitness. We 
mn at almost every practice. It is 
helping us prepare for the matches 
to come, while giving us all cut 
bodies. Ladies, beware of the cut 
men’s tennis team. 

When asked about the team’s 
conditioning, Skoner said, “The 
fitness training definitely helps us 
as a team. It is unconceivable how 
much tennis has been won on fit¬ 
ness alone. Andre Agassi once ran 
nine miles in one match! That is in 
sprints and bursts of speed. Tell me 
fitness doesn’t help. It only makes 
us more confident in a match [sic] 
to know that we are adequately 
prepared in all that we can be.” 

We played a tough Division I 
opponent in St. Francis on Sept. 9. 
Being a new member of the tennis 
team, I was surprised by the tenac¬ 
ity we showed, even in a 2-7 loss. 

Already head coach Beth Bleil 
likes what she sees from her play¬ 
ers. I can’t help but I agree. We’re 
relaxed. We’re fighting hard. And 
above all, we’re eating Cheez- 
its while cheering on other team 
members. So if you want some 
Cheez-its, come to a tennis match. 

One of the key players fans 
should watch this season is Skon¬ 
er. He revels in the pressure that 


is placed on the #1 singles tennis 
player. Skoner said, “Tennis is 
‘mono y mono’ (in singles any¬ 
ways), and there is nothing I enjoy 
more than having all of the pres¬ 
sure on myself for myself. I don’t 
have to depend on others to do 
what I could do myself.” 

That is true, but the great part is 
that we are all on a team. While 
we are out there as individuals, 
we have the support of our team¬ 
mates—even if they are eating 
Cheez-its. 

Our next match will be home 
at noon, Sunday Sept. 30 against 
Lebanon Valley. This is a big 
match for us. Lebanon Valley is 
one of our biggest rivals, and we 
would like nothing more than to 
put aces on them. And with a guy 
on our team named Acer, it’s more 
than likely the aces will kill. 

So maybe some people thought, 
“Hey the tennis team is going to 
suck! Eight new team members!” 
Well, you can rest easy tonight, 
Juniata. I promise you that when 
we put an ace in a Lebanon Valley 
face, you won’t be crying for us 
anymore. 

By The Numbers 

7 

Games in the current win streak 
for the 15th-rankedfield hockey 
team 

14 

Games the women's volleyball 
team has won 3-0. The team 
has played 1 7 games in 2007. 

45 

Minutes it took to drive to 
the cross country team’s only 
"home race” of the year 

4 

Female Juniata athletes 
named the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence Player of the Week (for 
9/9-9/16) in their respective 
sports 



Christopher Shannon/Juniatian 


Sophomore Jarrad Silver serves during Juniata s fall season opener against Saint Francis on September 9. The 
Eagles lost the match 7-2. 



fHALF PRICE or LESS 



Sneakers $10 & Up 
Normally Retail For $50-$140 ***^ m ^ n - 
First Quality, Name Brands 
Ladies (5-11) & Mens (6y 2 -14) 

Come Early For Best Selection 



Where 




Oct. 11,2007 Ellis Ballroom 


9 a.m.- 6 p.m. 



EHjf! l Cash, Checks, Credit Cards & Student Charges Accepted CSft 



(Subject to change. Please check with sponsor) 

Sponsored By: 

Men’s Basketball 
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iTunes pick: 



’’Love Song” 
by Sara Barielles 


YouTube pick: 

You m 

Search for: 

Winnie the Pooh soulja 
boy dance 


Hodge-Podge 

pick: 



Pimp My Pumpkin kit 
www.abemook.com 


Google pick: 

Google 


Search for: 

Don’t tase me bro! 


Novel pick: 



’’Water for Elephants” 
by Sara Gmen 
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Don’t know how to strike up a conversa¬ 
tion? Try this: Ask someone if they were at 
Knocked Up on the Oiler lawn a few weeks 
ago. ’’Did you see Sarah Mae wave that dil- 
do in the air like she just didn’t care?" 


= Awesome. Here’s to you Mrs. Clarkson! 

TiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiirr 



SUDOKU PUZZLE 
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Find the puzzle's solution on the juniatian Web site http ^/depart¬ 
ments, juniata. edu/ english/juniatian/ 


When hunger strikes 

Chicken Parmesan 

So. You can keep whining about how unsatisfying Baker’s food 
is, or you could suck it up, and make yourself your own dinner 
one night! It’s not hard; all you have to do is find a good recipe 
and make the meal! Luckily, we did half the work for you. Here’s 
the recipe for some classic Chicken Parmesan that you can whip 
up in your dorm kitchen. This specific version is calorie conscious 
and much healthier than the original meal. But tmst us, it’ll still 
make your taste buds tingle! All you have to do now is book the 
kitchen, get the ingredients and start cooking!! 

What you need to make it for 4 people: 

V 2 cup of Italian seasoned dried bread cmmbs, 1 teaspoon dried 
basil leaves, 1 teaspoon dried oregano leaves, 6 boneless skinless 
chicken breast halves, l A cup reduced fat 2% milk, 1 tablespoon 
olive oil, Vi cup grated Parmesan cheese, 1 jar marinara sauce, 1 V 2 
shredded part-skim mozzarella cheese 

How you make it: 

1. Preheat over to 350° Fahrenheit, combine bread cmmbs, 
basil and oregano in small bowl. Dip chicken in milk. Dredge 
coated chicken in bread cmmb mixture 

2. Heat oil in large skillet over medium-high heat un¬ 
til hot. Add chicken and cook 2-3 minutes on each side or until 
browned. 

3. Place chicken in 13 by 9 inch baking dish coated with 
nonstick coating spray. Sprinkle parmesan cheese over chick¬ 
en. Pour marinara sauce over chicken and top with mozzarella 
cheese. Bake, covered, 45 minutes or until chicken is no longer 
pink in center. 

Dish has total of 317 calories, 15 g of carbs, 14 g of total fat and 
30 g of protein. 

*This recipe was found in Low-Carb Recipes, a book by Favor¬ 
ite Brand Name™ 


Random Forum 
quote taken out 
of context 

"Are cats more 
white meat than 
dark or the other 
way around? " 





Normsline Blues 


bV: JACK &ERKE&ILE 


were harmed in the making of this comic 


...Fan-tastic. 


The quality of the Juniatian's 
comic strip took a serious blow 
when the stars of former comic, 
"The Rookery," got caught up in 
the glitz and glamor of hollywood 
jlife and turned to a lifestyle of 
debauchery,substance abuse, 
and all around not-niceness. 

sad stuff, really. 


Well no more! We here at 
Normsline Blues are going to bring 
back integrity and a high moral 
standard back to the Juniatian. 
Hey Ryan, what are you 
barbequeing, anyway? 


Penguine. 


5ETTINK3 THE 5TANDARD 


Hello, and welcome to the f irst 
ever edition of Normsline Blues: 
the Juniatatian's finest comic to 
date! I'm Adam, and with me is my 
faithful friend, Ryan. Say hi to 
the nice people, Ryan. 

K* a 4 

JT\ 

Huh? Oh, hey. 


^Dramatization 
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Muslim students teaching Arabic lessons 

Student initiative reintroduces questions on future of Juniata's language curriculum 


Christina Gongaware 

On Sept. 23, the Muslim Stu¬ 
dent Association (MSA) held its 
first meeting for students inter¬ 
ested in learning Arabic. 

The meetings, held every 
Monday and Thursday at 8 p.m. 
in Good Hall 202, introduce the 
benefits of learning Arabic as 
well as basic concepts such as 
the alphabet. In the following 
weeks, topics such as food and 
clothing will be presented. The 
seven-week course will conclude 
with a celebration and feast. 

Students who may not have 
gone to previous meetings can 
still attend upcoming lessons. 


Senior Bouchra Kachoub, one 
of the class’ instructors, called 
Arabic a “critical language.” 
She pointed to President Bush’s 
recent National Security Lan¬ 
guage Initiative as proof. 

This act is aimed at increas¬ 
ing the number of students who 
speak languages such as Arabic 
from kindergarten through col¬ 
lege. 

Kachoub said that although its 
objective is to increase nation¬ 
al security, the initiative also 
includes cultural aspects. With 
increasing tensions between 
the Middle East and the United 


continued page 3 


The price of free 
speech in The Gambia 


Laura Hess 

The Gambia is the smallest 
country in Africa. It is a peaceful 
country with little to no conflict. 
It has never been to war and the 
Gambian people, although very 
diverse, live with no clashes. 
In recent years, The Gambia 
has become of increasing impor¬ 
tance to the College. 

Juniata College has a three 
week summer program and a 
spring semester study abroad 
program in The Gambia. Two 
Juniata students have made an 
impact on this country through 
journalism. 

The press in The Gambia is 
very restricted and censored 
heavily by the government. 


Freedom of speech exists in The 
Gambia’s constitution, but writ¬ 
ing news in the country is some¬ 
times a dangerous job. 

The government does not 
allow anything written that is 
anti-government in any way. The 
staff of the Gambian president, 
Yahya Jammeh, actually edits 
one of the national papers, “The 
Daily Observer.” 

Senior Noriko Hayashi, trav¬ 
eled to The Gambia and worked 
for the national newspaper, “The 
Point.” She shared stories of 
how journalism works in the 
country. 

Hayashi’s journalist friends 
have received e-mails warn- 


continuedpage 4 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


With the help of Sammar Barakat and Subhi Abuabbas (far right), Loubna Arrack shares her knowledge of the 
Arabic language and culture during this informal, student-led class two nights per week. 


"Infidel” causes conflicts in the classroom 

Muslim students upset over required text for international course 


M. Piazza 

Some Muslim students recent¬ 
ly disagreed with Emil Nagen- 
gast, professor of politics, over 
his use of the book “Infidel.” 
Written by Ayaan Hirsi Ali, 
“Infidel” covers her views on 
how Islam encourages the sub¬ 
jugation of women. Nagengast 
is using “Infidel” in his Interna¬ 
tional Law and Human Rights 
class this semester to start dis¬ 
cussion of women’s rights in 
Africa. 


According to Nagengast, 
“Infidel” is a clear illustration of 
the violation of women’s human 
rights in Somalia. “Infidel” asks 
the question of where the line 
between multiculturalism tol¬ 
erance and protecting human 
rights should be drawn. 

“‘Infidel” contains a strong 
and powerful argument, though 
[Ali] is not an Islamic scholar, 
for the idea that Islam encour¬ 
ages men to subjugate women,” 
Nagengast said. 

Muslim students oppose 


studying this book because they 
believe that “Infidel” represents 
Islam in a false manner, general¬ 
izes too much about Islam and 
insults the Prophet Mohammed. 
Insulting Mohammed for Mus¬ 
lims is highly offensive and this 
is the students’ strongest reason 
for disliking the book. 

“[Ali] discusses more tra¬ 
ditional things rather than reli¬ 
gious ones. In my idea it would 
make more sense if she called 
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Punch and you're out? 


Going green with envy 



Read about Juniata's 
discipline policies to 
see why sometimes the 
student offenders aren't 
knocked out. 



When talking about a 
sustainable future, what 
matters more—making 
the plans or taking the 
credit? 


see page 3 


see page 9 


Destination: Diners 


Entertainment columnist 
Romeeka Gayhart exam¬ 
ines the strories and spe¬ 
cials at three Huntingdon 
County diners. 

see page 11 



Training Regimine 

Learn how the women's 
soccer team works to 
make sure that what 
bends doesn't break. 


see page 15 
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Faculty seeks adequate daycare services on campus 

Early Childhood Education Center not designed to solve problem 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


Freshman Dessie Schwentner reads a story to Carly McKellop at Juniata s Early Childhood Education Center 
(ECEC). The ECEC provides preschool programs, but not full daycare services that faculty currently seek. 


Sarah Ruggiero 

Over the past two years, profes¬ 
sors have been pushing to gain 
daycare on campus. Professors 
find it difficult to locate sufficient 
childcare while in the office and 
are receiving little help from the 
College. 

Communication professor Lynn 
Cockett has searched for adequate 
daycare for her daughter for three 
and a half years. She said, “Day¬ 
care in the immediate area is not 
good. There are only two licensed 
non-home facilities within ten 
miles of campus, and one felt actu¬ 
ally unsafe to me. I withdrew my 
daughter after she got a black eye 
that no one could explain, and after 
I was laughed at by a staff member 
when I told her [my daughter] had 
reported to me that she’d been hit 
by another child.” 

Although Juniata currently 
has the Early Childhood Educa¬ 
tion Center (ECEC), located in 
the basement of Lesher Hall, it 
is classified as a preschool, not a 
daycare. 

In an effort to help with the need 
of an on campus daycare, co-direc- 
tors Sylvia McDowell and Chris 
Breene have not only extended 
hours, but now allow children to 
stay all day. The ECEC has also 
added another preschool session, 
running through the month of May 


and lengthened the spring session. 

Although these may seem like 
extensive additions, they are still 
not enough to comply with the 
needs of professors. The ECEC is 
only open until 3 p.m. while many 
professors still have classes and 
office hours. 


McDowell and Breene are part 
of the committee in favor of an on 
campus daycare. “I think there is 
a definite need for a daycare and 
there has been a push for one ever 
since I’ve been here. We are very 
supportive,” said McDowell, who 
has run the ECEC with Breene 


since 1998. 

Any changes to the ECEC 
would have direct impact on the 
Education Department. More work 
study students and practicum stu¬ 
dents would have the opportunity 
to interact with the children since 
longer hours allow more flexibility 


in scheduling. 

Arguing against the daycare, the 
administration states that a daycare 
is not related to Juniata’s edu¬ 
cational mission. The primary 
reason that the ECEC exists is 
for students to gain an education 
perspective in a preschool envi¬ 
ronment. 

“Although we are sensitive 
to the diverse needs of families 
and are experimenting with some 
different enrollment options this 
year, we have no plans to change 
the mission or philosophy of the 
ECEC. Any significant changes in 
that site would need to go through 
the Education Department,” said 
Fay Glosenger, education depart¬ 
ment chair. 

Funding also comes into ques¬ 
tion. The ECEC now receives 
straight funding from Juniata to 
cover supplies, though this figure 
though does not cover McDow¬ 
ell and Breenes’ salaries. The 
establishment of a daycare would 
require the hiring of more credited 
staff members. McDowell and 
Breene are the ECEC’s only actual 
workers right now. 

With the current extension of 
hours, they had to drop teaching 
Child Development Lab for the 
Education Department. 

Additionally, the extended hours 
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Off-campus students deal with "good neighbors" and the JCPD 


Kazia Eastep 

Good Neighbors, the Juni¬ 
ata College program created to 
encourage good relations between 
college students living off campus 
and the town residents who live 
near them, swings into its third 
year of promoting goodwill in the 
Huntingdon community. 

Assistant Dean Dan Cook-Hufif- 
man says the program “started 
because there was a spring 2006 
semester incident involving one 
house of students, and the com¬ 
munity members were tired of 
the disruptive behavior.” Some of 
the offensive acts included loud 
cursing, repeated late-night noise 
violations, and, ultimately, a direct 
quarrel with one of the neighbors. 


Though this case was an extreme, 
it was enough to prompt the dean’s 
office into action. 

Cook-Huffman said, “Some¬ 
times neighbors are too quick to 
judge. They expect students to be 
obnoxious.” He also said that this 
conflict “occurs all over in little 
towns with colleges.” 

In an effort to resolve this con¬ 
flict, students are encouraged to 
be “good neighbors” by visiting 
neighbors, developing lines of com¬ 
munication and offering personal 
phone numbers for the neighbors 
to use before they might phone 
complaints to police. Additionally, 
neighbors of Juniata College stu¬ 
dents are invited to block parties 
and given free football tickets. The 
overall goal of the program is that 


students will become a part of the 
Huntingdon community. 

This goal has nothing to do with 
off-campus parties being shut¬ 
down recently, said Rocco Pano- 
setti, director of campus safety and 
security. When the Juniata College 
Police Department (JCPD) does 
show up at an off-campus resi¬ 
dence, students are just asked to 
quiet down. If the students comply, 
everything turns out fine. However, 
repeat noise complaints in a single 
evening may end in an appearance 
by Huntingdon Borough Police 
and consequential arrests. 

Currently, Huntingdon Borough 
Police cooperates with the JCPD. 
Although JCPD jurisdiction is on 
campus, when a call of a noise 
complaint comes in, JCPD is usu¬ 


ally dispatched first. Cook-Hufif- 
man said that this allows Juniata 
to be as involved as possible with 
student activities. 

When asked if there has been 
an increase in the amount of off- 
campus complaints, Panosetti said, 
“There is no increase in the quan¬ 
tity; the reports are just arriving 
much earlier in the semester than 
normal.” He also said that the 
JCPD only leaves campus to deal 
with these situations “every so 
often. They’re kind of rare, actu¬ 
ally.” 

If the dean’s office is informed 
of repeat incidents of student mis¬ 
conduct, the students will be called 
in to speak with the dean, and a 
disciplinary letter is sent to par¬ 
ents, advisors and, when appli¬ 


cable, coaches. 

Two students, who recently 
found themselves in this position, 
detailed the events that have left 
them “on thin ice with the Hunt¬ 
ingdon Borough.” The students 
had hosted two parties. The first 
party was huge and when JCPD 
arrived to tell them it was too loud, 
most of the guests left. But, police 
arrived the next morning because a 
neighbor had called about broken 
glass as a result of the party. When 
the students hosted another party 
later this semester, it too prompted 
a noise violation and warnings 
from police. 

After the first incident, the stu¬ 
dents were called in to speak with 


continued page 4 
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Pinch, punch, steal, or deal and you're out? 


Bennett Rea 

There is a perception on cam¬ 
pus that Juniata’s behavior poli¬ 
cy is, “If you ‘pinch, punch, steal 
or deal,’ you’re out.” In other 
words, if a student is involved 
in sexual harassment, fighting, 
theft and drug use or drug deal¬ 
ing, he or she will be suspended 
from the College. 

According to Assistant Dean 
of Students Dan Cook-Huff- 
man, this view isn’t comprehen¬ 
sive. “That’s a shorthand way 
of reminding people there are 
certain things that you can cer¬ 
tainly get suspended for, but 
that doesn’t mean they’re the 
only four things.” If a student 
commits any of these violations, 
there is a legitimate chance that 
he or she will be suspended for 
the semester. 

Violations of the student con¬ 
duct policy are judged on a case- 


by-case basis. After a student 
has allegedly committed a viola¬ 
tion, he or she will be subject to 
either an administrative hearing 
or a judicial hearing. The former 
is for minor misconduct (noise 
violations, drunkenness, etc.) 
and is handled by either Cook- 
Huffman or Dean of Students, 
Kris Clarkson. 

In a judicial board hearing, the 
student has usually been accused 
of a major misconduct (drug 
use, assault, etc.), or multiple 
minor misconducts. He or she 
is brought before a board made 
up of four student government 
members, two faculty members 
and one administrator. 

The judicial board hearing 
is to determine what occurred 
through the use of witness tes¬ 
timony. The board then makes a 
recommendation regarding pun¬ 
ishment to Clarkson, who makes 
the final decision. 


Punishments can include sus¬ 
pension, probation, restitution, 
loss of privileges and payment 
of a fine. 

A student appeal of any 
disciplinary action goes to the 

If a student chooses 
to withdraw, he or she 
will almost always 
recieve a pro-rated 
refund upon returning 
to Juniata. 


president. 

If a student does not wish to 
go to a judicial board hearing, 
he or she may also voluntarily 
withdraw from the College. This 
is often done when suspension 
will be the most likely outcome 
of the hearing. 

Four students have with¬ 


drawn so far this year because 
of behavioral issues which is 
“around average or slightly 
above,” according to Cook- 
Huffman. On average, 10 to 12 
students per year withdraw or 
are suspended because of behav¬ 
ior-related issues. 

There is a financial incentive 
to withdraw instead of going 
through the hearing and getting 
suspended. If a student choos¬ 
es to withdraw, he or she will 
almost always receive a pro¬ 
rated refund upon returning to 
Juniata. When a student is sus¬ 
pended, there is no possibility of 
a refund. 

As stated by Cook-Huffman, 
the student conduct policy is not 
a blanket policy. There are varia¬ 
tions from case to case. A major 
variance in punishment occurs 
between drug incidents and alco¬ 
hol incidents. For drug use or 
dealing, a first offense usually 


leads to a suspension. 

For alcohol use, a first offense 
leads to a warning and manda¬ 
tory attendance to the Respon¬ 
sible Alcohol Choices (RAC) 
program. RAC is a program run 
by counselors that lasts a few 
hours and helps the student to 
think about more responsible 
use of alcohol. A second offense 
constitutes disciplinary proba¬ 
tion and another more extensive 
RAC session. 

“We have very few second- 
alcohol offenders,” Cook-Huff¬ 
man said. A third offense which 
violates probation will most 
likely result in suspension. 

The discrepancy between 
alcohol and drug cases is a cause 
of concern for some. Some stu¬ 
dents have argued that marijuana 
use should be on par with drink¬ 
ing or should be considered less 
serious. 

“We do not want harsher 
drugs being pushed on students 
here,” says Cook-Huffman. 

continued page 4 


Students learning Arabic on campus 


States, Kachoub feels that these 
lessons will increase cultural 
understanding. By the end of 
classes, she hopes that students 
will be able to read Arabic and 
to develop a “small amount of 
vocabulary.” 

“We were planning on doing 
this since last year. We knew 
that there would be a lot of peo¬ 
ple who would be excited about 
learning Arabic, but just had no 
place to go,” Kachoub said. “It is 
very exciting. Students want to 
learn more about what is going 
on in the Middle East, and now 
they can discover the truth for 
themselves.” 

Although the instructors have 
purchased textbooks that will 
help them instruct classes, no 
textbooks for students have been 
provided. The classes rely main¬ 
ly on personal instruction from 
Arabic-speaking students. 

“We need resources,” Kachoub 
said. She also mentioned online 
tolls and audio books which 
would be helpful. Even without 
aids, Kachoub said that she was 
“very impressed with the quick 
learning” of the students. She 
will continue teaching Arabic 
until she graduates, and hopes 
that in the future, Arabic will 
find a permanent place at Juni¬ 
ata. 

Last spring, students and fac- 


continued from page 1 

ulty began to discuss the poten¬ 
tial of adding Arabic language to 
the College’s curriculum. That 
discussion began as doubts arose 
concerning the future of the Ger¬ 
man program following profes¬ 
sor Klaus Jaegar’s retirement at 
the end of this year. On a forum 
thread about the issue, some 
expressed a desire to see Juniata 
move toward other languages, 
like Arabic or Chinese, instead 
of replacing Jaeger and continu¬ 
ing German. 

Provost James Lakso noted 
the importance of languages 
such as Arabic to the US, and 
said that “our understanding of 
things in the Middle East could 
be helped” by introducing the 
language. There is no sign, how¬ 
ever, that Arabic is being posi¬ 
tioned to replace German. 

Professor Michael Henderson, 
current chair of the world lan¬ 
guages and cultures department, 
said that this fall’s Arabic classes 
are “just informal gatherings.”He 
said that “virtually nothing new 
has transpired” since the Junia- 
tian first wrote about the lan¬ 
guage conflict last April. 

Lakso echoed the same opin¬ 
ion. “It is not simply an either/or 
kind of situation,” he said. 

Juniata has not actively 
searched for available Arabic 
instructors. Lakso said that while 


they have not actively begun 
to search for a new German 
instructor either, the administra¬ 
tion will place an ad in the com¬ 
ing weeks. 

The main problem with keep¬ 
ing German is that German class 
enrollments have been low. 
Lakso said that “interest in Ger¬ 
man in the United States is off.” 
He estimated that of the 500 
public high schools in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, only about 50 actually 
offer German, posing a problem 
for higher education in recruit¬ 
ing experienced students. 

Lakso said, that although Ger¬ 
man class enrollments could 
“never rival biology,” they do 
not need to increase by a huge 
amount to ensure the program’s 
survival. He calls German “an 
important heritage language,” 
especially in Pennsylvania. 
Lakso also noted that students 
do well in German, citing the 
excellent study abroad opportu¬ 
nities Juniata provides in Mar¬ 
burg, Munster and Bocholt. “We 
know that we have a great Ger¬ 
man program,” he said. 

Spanish professor Harry Thur- 
ston-Griswold has been a defend¬ 
er of the continuation of the Ger¬ 
man program. He stressed both 
its strengths and the obstacles 
that the school would face in 
introducing Arabic in a forum 


post last spring. He said that 
qualified Arabic instructors “are 
being snatched up by research 
institutions and colleges with 
much deeper pockets than [Juni¬ 
ata’s].” 

Lakso agreed. He said that if 
Juniata were to introduce Ara¬ 
bic, it would be a long process, 
taking several years to round up 


enough prospective instructors. 
Another issue would be sup¬ 
plying the “supporting course- 
work... to construct a bona fide 
academic program.” 

Lakso said that “our expecta¬ 
tion is that we will continue the 
German program, but of course, 
if no one takes it, we certainly 
can’t.” 


Spiders in dorms for second straight year 

Dealing with the arachnid sightings 

It is not unusual to have spiders make their way into Juniata’s 
residence halls as well as some houses in Huntingdon. Last fall 
an outbreak of brown recluse spiders in Tussey and Terrace Halls 
caused some concern to students. Facilities was able to rid the 
hall of spiders soon after complaints were made. 

To keep spider visits as minimal as possible, all the dorms on 
campus are treated annually in August, as well as whenever a 
problem rises. 

The latest spider incidents happened on the east stairwell in 
Sunderland and in one room in South. According to Facilities, 
there were no reported 
injuries related to spider 
bites in those two places. 

The spiders found in sub¬ 
sequent checks have not 
been recognized to be 
dangerous. 

To help keep the spi¬ 
ders out of the dorms, 
all residents should keep 
their window screens 
closed at all times. 
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Being responsible neighbors 
in the Huntingdon Borough 

continued from page 2 


the dean about what had happened. 
After the second incident, letters 
confirming the police reports were 
dispersed. One of the students said 
“the letter home really freaked out 
and upset my parents.” The stu¬ 
dent admitted he was in the wrong, 
but said the letter was “harsh.” 

The students were angry at first 
but, after talking things over with 
the dean were more understand¬ 
ing. “I like to think that if some¬ 
thing were to happen, the school 
would have our backs,” said one 
student. What was most upsetting 
to the students was that the neigh¬ 
bors “didn’t give any warning, 
they just called the police.” 

Another off-campus resident 
who has hosted several parties to 
which the police were not called 
offered a different take. She said: 


“Even when I’ve been drinking, 
if there’s something going on at 
my house I’m still on my toes, and 
I think that has a lot to do with 
being a responsible drinker, home 
owner and adult. If your house is 
the house where the party is going 
down, it’s your responsibility to 
limit your intake. When you’re 
wasted and 40 people are in your 
house, and an important decision 
needs to be made—like, the cops 
are here and they need to speak 
to someone—well, that someone’s 
you.” 

The Good Neighbors program 
is, overall, about “being on your 
toes.” Students should “have a 
good time—but do it reasonably,” 
said Cook-Hufifman. “[Most stu¬ 
dents] are doing a really great job 
at being responsible neighbors.” 



Kevin Dundore/ Juniatian 


Senior Kara George does her part to be a good neighbor by cleaning the 
street outside her off-campus residence after a weekend gathering. 


Juniatians discover obstacles in journalism abroad 

continued from page 1 


ing them to not write about 
certain topics. Printing equip¬ 
ment of opposition newspapers 
have been destroyed to prohibit 
news circulation. Journalists are 
jailed for their stories with no 
known charges. The editor of 
“The Point” was murdered four 
years ago for what he had writ¬ 
ten. 

Hayashi wrote a controversial 
editorial in “Foroyaa” that dealt 
directly with press freedom in 
The Gambia. A disclaimer at 
the end of her story read, “The 
author, a non Gambian, has made 
two visits to The Gambia before 
making these observations. We 
hope that authorities will care¬ 
fully consider her observations 
rather than dismissing them out¬ 
right as hostile propaganda.” 

Noriko said, “I was shocked. 
Journalists really steer clear of 
politics out of fear.” 

Emil Nagengast, department 
chair of politics, also provided 
insight to the Gambian press. 
He once wrote an editorial for 
“The Daily Observer” criticizing 
something previously printed in 
the paper. He was told by the 
assistant editor that it could not 
be printed because it was too 
controversial. 

Later Nagengast wrote an 


article critiquing the Arian presi¬ 
dent. The assistant editor liked 
the story and published it. After 
the story went public, the assis¬ 
tant editor was fired for let¬ 
ting Nagengast’s article run. His 
editor feared that the president 
of The Gambia would find the 


article offensive and come after 
him. He acted to show the presi¬ 
dent that the mistake had been 
corrected and wouldn’t happen 
again. 

Nagengast said that any stu¬ 
dent involvement in The Gam¬ 
bia’s press is solely individual 
work separate from the College. 
This is because the relationships 
that are established could be 
in jeopardy if a Juniata student 
infuriates the Gambian govern¬ 
ment with their articles. 

Emily Eller, a 2006 Juniata 
graduate currently resides in The 
Gambia, working as a senior 
proofreader for “The Daily 
Observer.” Eller believes that the 
censorship is self-applied and 
self-sustained. She said, “Gam¬ 
bians believe that you should 
only write about something if 


it is helpful.” They believe that 
critiquing the government is det¬ 
rimental. 

Eller did bring up a prob¬ 
lem, however. President Jam- 
meh claimed in Jan. 2007, that 
he could cure AIDS. Eller said 
that reporters wanted to cover 


the story but they could not find 
any doctors or professionals that 
would even confirm the defini¬ 
tion of AIDS because of the 
fear of speaking out against the 
president. 

Eller explained that one of 
the biggest hold ups to freeing 
the Gambian press is the lack of 
sources. People do not feel safe 
and won’t talk to reporters. Eller 
said, “It is extremely difficult to 
get accurate information when 
people don’t want to talk.” 

There are other issues that 
the press faces in The Gam¬ 
bia. Gambia’s national language 
is English. The national papers 
such as, “The Point,” “The 
Daily Observer” and “Foroyaa” 
are published in English. The 
people of Gambia speak dozens 
of different native dialects and 


only have English as a second 
language, if they know any of 
it at all, making a language bar¬ 
rier a problem. Also, the papers 
cost 50 cents each. The Gambian 
people cannot afford them. 

Press freedom is one of the 
very few problems that The 
Gambia faces. It is a relatively 
safe place and can be an excel¬ 
lent experience for interested 
students. The Gambia spring 
semester study abroad program 
was new to Juniata in Jan.2007. 
However, students have been 
traveling to The Gambia with a 
summer study abroad program 
since 2004. 

The Gambia study abroad pro¬ 
gram is primarily overseen and 
encouraged by Nagengast. His 
experience in Africa led to his 
interest in sending students to 
the continent. Through a fellow 
professor at Thomas Jefferson 
University, Nagengast set up 
Juniata’s first summer program 
to The Gambia. In 2006, Nagen¬ 
gast taught at the University of 
The Gambia through a Hunt¬ 
ingdon Rotary Club grant and 
worked on setting up the semes¬ 
ter program. 

Currently, about 42 Juniata 
students have studied abroad in 
the Gambia. 


"It is extremely difficuly to get accurate informa¬ 
tion when people don't want to talk." 


JC discipline 
isn't blanket policy 

continued from page 3 


“We don’t mind sending out 
a message to potential push¬ 
ers and dealers saying that this 
college will not tolerate drug 
use.” 

Cook-Huffman added, “It’s 
the culture we live in. There is 
more acceptance of underage 
drinking than marijuana usage. 
If we suspended people who 
drank alcohol, we would be 
throwing out almost 200 stu¬ 
dents a year.” 

Some rumors suggest that 
cases are decided by financial 
motivations. In response to accu¬ 
sations that retention rates and 
budget plans keep students from 
being suspended, Cook-Huff¬ 
man said, “They don’t factor in 
at all....If we believe someone 
needs to be suspended because 
of a safety issue, there’s no way 
we’re going to compromise 
the security and safety of the 
Juniata community just so we 
can retain one student and get 
their [sic] money. That’s ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

Most students who are sus¬ 
pended or withdraw are allowed 
back after their semesters of 
punishment ends. In fact, near¬ 
ly 100% of the violators who 
leave for a semester return after¬ 
wards. The College’s stance is 
that letting known violators back 
is necessary because Juniata stu¬ 
dents are not “hardened crimi¬ 
nals.” 

Juniata’s policy is much less 
strict than the those existing 
outside the College. The policy 
protects students from having 
to face criminal charges and the 
police. Except in extreme cases, 
the College handles everything 
internally. 

In the case of a very serious 
offense, a student would not be 
allowed back and would likely 
have to appear in front of the 
district magistrate. 

“People make mistakes, we’ve 
all made mistakes,” said Clark¬ 
son. “I don’t think that Juniata 
students are mean or malicious. 
The Juniata community is inclu¬ 
sive and caring. We don’t want 
to publicly flog people because 
they’ve done something inap¬ 
propriate.” 

The Juniata student conduct 
policy can be found online at 
www.juniata.edu/services/path- 
finder. 
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Juniata Active Minds: slashing stigma 


Sara Cieslewicz 

Juniata Active Minds (JAM) is a 
new student organization designed 
to increase awareness and com¬ 
fortable communication between 
students and their community 
regarding issues of mental health, 
symptoms of mental illness and 
the available resources for help. 

JAM is a chapter of Active 
Minds, Inc., a non-profit organiza¬ 
tion headquartered in Washington, 
D.C. According to the Web site, 
the organization strives to “increase 
student awareness of mental health 
issues, provide information and 
resources regarding mental health 
and mental illness, encourage stu¬ 
dents to seek help as soon as it 
is needed, and serve as a liaison 
between students and the mental 
health community.” 

College aged adults have the 
highest rate of mental illnesses. 
According to Active Minds Inc., “1 
in 5 Americans suffer from a men¬ 
tal illness at any given time- which 
means that essentially everyone on 
campus is somehow affected.” 

“I know that there are a lot of 
college students struggling with a 
lot of mental health issues, and it’s 
something we don’t talk about,” 
said Alison Tyler, president and 
founder of JAM, “There is a lot of 
stigma. No one really understands 
all these illnesses, and we need to 
make them more aware.” 

Advisor Dr. Kathleen Biddle 
said, “I wanted to see students 
being able to discuss mental issues 
and not hide under this shroud of 
secrecy.” The illnesses addressed 
by JAM include depression, 
schizophrenia, bipolar disorder, 
generalized anxiety disorder, eat¬ 
ing disorders, and self-harm. 

“This is not a support group. It 
is no replacement for counseling,” 
said Biddle, “Not at all.” 

JAM does not provide clinical 
services or therapy. Nor is it only 
meant for psychology students. 

Along with Tyler and Biddle, 
many feel students should not be 
hesitant to discuss mental health 
even if they do not have any ill¬ 
nesses. 

“The point of the club is not to 
discuss our own health at meet¬ 
ings. We have no idea if the other 
students are suffering from any 
mental disorders at all. It’s more 
like...is this an issue that could 
be affecting students on our cam¬ 
pus? How can we increase aware¬ 


ness about it, get the facts out, 
break down misconceptions?” said 
Tyler. 

Tyler’s main goals for the club 
are to make an impact, to break the 
silence, and to make this an issue 
for which people have respect. 

“The first meeting was a big 
success. A lot of different people, 
freshmen through seniors, came. 
All for different reasons...they 
feel strongly for the cause or just 
have great enthusiasm to partici¬ 
pate,” said Tyler. 

To raise awareness JAM pub¬ 
lishes a monthly flyer and posts 
it in bathroom stalls. October’s 
edition, about depression, coin¬ 
cided with the work JAM and the 
Health and Wellness Center did 
to promote National Depression 
Screening Day on Oct. 8. 

Other projects in the works 
include mid-term stress busters, 
yellow ribbons for the National 
Suicide Prevention program, and 


Claire Williams 

Recently Juniata and other 
members of the Annapolis Group 
decided to boycott the US News 
and World Report college ratings. 

The Annapolis Group, com¬ 
prised of 125 liberal arts colleges, 
was founded to promote under¬ 
standing of what liberal arts col¬ 
leges do, such as preparing stu¬ 
dents for the ever changing world 
and helping students develop their 
individual skills. The presidents of 
the colleges meet at least once a 
year to discuss issues facing their 
community. 

Last year the most of the group’s 
presidents decided that they were 
no longer going to participate in 
the peer review portion of the 
US News rankings. They didn’t 
call for a full boycott, leaving the 
choice up to each school. Some 
colleges are going so far as not 
submitting any information. 

Juniata has chosen to continue 
providing statistical information to 
US News, but is no longer par¬ 
ticipating in the peer review. US 
News had said it would collect the 
general information through other 
methods if it were not submitted. 

The group decided to boycott 


bringing in an author who has 
experienced bipolar disorder. 

“Later in the year, we will be 
showing films and hope to have 
speakers to talk about neurologi¬ 
cal bases on these disorders, have 
stomp out stigma walks, host lunch 
sessions with counselors, and pos¬ 
sibly a benefit event.” said Tyler. 

A Web site for the Juniata chap¬ 
ter will be coming soon with links 
to scientific information, signs/ 
symptoms, self-assessment links, 
resources in Pennsylvania, support 
groups and meeting events. 

JAM meets the first and the 
third Thursday of every month at 
7:30 p.m. in the carpeted Lesher 
lounge. Minutes are sent to mem¬ 
bers after each meeting. To be 
added to the contact list, e-mail 
Tyler. She encourages people to 
send her ideas to help JAM spread 
the word about mental health on 
campus. 


peer review because many presi¬ 
dents see it as an unfair way to 
assess the quality of a school and 
they don’t agree with the weight it 
is given. It represents 25 percent of 
the overall ranking. In this portion, 
each college is asked to assess all 
the other schools in its category 
which can include its direct com¬ 
petition. 

The group says the peer review 
is unfair because it is unlikely that 
any school will rank a competitor 
higher than itself, and because the 
person filling out the assessment 
might not know much about the 
school he or she is to assess. 

President Thomas Kepple called 
it a “bogus system.” Kepple said 
that without peer assessment Juni¬ 
ata would logically be higher on 
the list, and that “our outcomes are 
better than people think they are.” 

When asked if Juniata felt any 
pressure to participate in the boy¬ 
cott, both Cynthia Clarke, head of 
institutional research, and Kepple 
said no. Kepple called it “a logical 
decision.” 

Kepple said he is still unsure 
how this will affect Juniata being 
rated in US News since next year 


continued page 6 


Juniata joins boycotting of 
college rankings system 



Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 


Sophomore Clare Coda creates a poster for an upcoming Stress Busters 
event sponsored by JC Active Minds. 


Where on campus?- 
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Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata.edu. Correct answers 
will go into a random drawing for a random prize. Congratula¬ 
tions to last issue’s winner: Lacey Rhodes! 
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Boycotting college rankings 


will be the first year of the boycott. 
Both Kepple and Clarke said that 
the College does not gain anything 
by boycotting. They see it as more 
of a moral stand. 

Several prospective students at 
Juniata’s fall open house said that 
ratings didn’t have much of an 
impact on them choosing Juniata. 
Some said they hadn’t even looked 
at the ratings. Instead, most men¬ 
tioned the book “Colleges That 


continued from page 5 

Change Lives” as a way they 
found Juniata. 

Kepple said that he doesn’t think 
that a single good rating really 
shows the quality of a college. 
He believes Juniata’s diverse mix 
of listings shows the value of the 
College. He said students should 
choose a school based on the best 
fit for them. 

Kepple also said he really appre¬ 
ciates students who take the time 


to fill out questionnaires for the 
other rankings such as for Peterson 
and Fiske. 

He said, “It’s helpful to Juniata. 
It’s helpful to other students, pro¬ 
spective students who are trying to 
know what this place is like.” 

Current students said that they 
didn’t come because of the ratings 
either. Jessica Maxon, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, said that it had made her 
proud to come to a school with a 
good rating, but that it wasn’t what 
she based coming here on. Instead 
she came because of the strong sci¬ 
ence programs. 

Erin Satterthwaite, of California, 
said that she had come because 
the school felt right and that she 


liked the sense of community. She 
found the college through a liberal 
arts college fair in her area. 

Though each found the school 
a different way, they seemed to 
agree that they came because it 
was the right fit. 

For future students also look¬ 
ing for the right fit, the National 
Association of Independent Col¬ 
leges and Universities launched a 
new Web site, “U-Can,” on Sept. 
26. Initially, 613 schools signed up 
on U-Can, with 440 having pro¬ 
files posted. Approximately 114 
members of the Annapolis Group, 
including Juniata, are included on 
U-Can. 

U-Can allows students to search 
alphabetically, by religious affili¬ 
ation or by state. It allows people 
to look at each college and follow 
links to the school’s site. It gives 
similar data as US News, but also 


more features. It does not allow 
students to compare one school to 
another. 

The main difference between 
the U-Can site and the US News 
ranking is that the site doesn’t rank 
the colleges, it simply presents the 
information for review. It is also 
free, where the US News site has 
limited function unless viewers 
pay. 

In an online campus news 
release, Kepple was quoted as 
saying, "I believe both colleges 
and families benefit from unbi¬ 
ased data that help students make 
informed decisions in finding a 
college that best fits their interests. 
The new U-CAN database and 
other sources such as the National 
Survey of Student Engagement 
and the magazine rankings can all 
be source material for an informed 
student." 


College's daycare issue not easily solved 


have caused a drop in the center’s 
income. Professors pay only 50 
percent of the normal cost for 
their children to attend. Many of 
the children staying all day are 
professor’s children, filling spots 
that would normally go to children 
who pay frill price. 

McDowell has recently written 
to the state for grant money, and 
although this helps, it is still not 
enough. This money can only be 
used for such things as classroom 
work, or for example, the recent 
renovation of the playground. It 
cannot be used to pay staff; there- 


continued from page 2 

fore it does not allow new workers 
to be hired. 

“There are many different staff¬ 
ing issues for a daycare. Daycare 
provides a level of care that starts 
with children six to seven weeks 
old. There are rules that you 
need a certain amount of accred¬ 
ited staff members per child,” said 
Provost & Executive Vice Presi¬ 
dent for Student Development, 
James Lakso. He also said that 
other issues include initial space 
for a daycare and other economic 
issues. 

Psychology professor, Phillip 


Dunwoody and the committee in 
favor of a daycare have viewed 
over ten schools, including Mora¬ 
vian College and Susquehanna 
University, to compare their work¬ 
ing childcare systems, to one that 
could be molded on Juniata’s cam¬ 
pus. 

“Huntingdon does not have 
many options in the immediate 
area, and this was part of the rea¬ 
son that the faculty and staff peti¬ 
tioned the administration last year 
to explore day care options,” said 
Dunwoody. 


Honoring the legacy of Professor Duane Stroman 


Emily LaBrecque 

Six students in Bob Reilly’s Social Work Practice: Large Groups, Communities and Organizations course 
have a grand undertaking before them. Twenty-five thousand dollars must be raised to realize their vision: 
the Duane Stroman Legacy Fund. 

The students (Alison Meckey, Ana Rosenthal, Tiffany Fortson, Gloria-Ann Seel, Amanda Partington and 
Marissa Vlasach) think this scholarship is the best way to honor Stroman’s memoiy. The late professor of 
sociology devoted more than 40 years of service to the Juniata campus and surrounding community. 

“He was a really great professor—funny, too. He was really passionate about what he was teaching, and 
even took us into the community to get involved,” said Rosenthal of her former instructor. 

According to the students’ mission statement, the scholarship would be available to social work and 
sociology POEs “who exemplify Stroman’s characteristics and values.” 

“It would also help students who want to go to grad school or study abroad,” said Meckey. 

The concept was bom out of a class project. The students knew that Stroman’s wife, Diane, was starting 
something like this on her own and wanted to help her. Once complete, it will be the first fund on campus 
devoted to sociology and social work. 

Reilly’s students began establishing the fund at the beginning of the semester. Since they have raised no 
money yet, the project may mn beyond the semester’s end. 

Those interested in donating to the fund or in providing fund-raising ideas should contact Meckey or 
Rosenthal via e-mail. 
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Required text upsets Muslim students 


the book “Non-Somali,” because 
it has more to do with why she 
doesn’t want to be a Somalian 
than a Muslim,” said Jawad Pei- 
kar, a senior with a POE in Inter¬ 
national Politics and president 
of Muslim Student Association 
(MSA). 

“[Ali] is misinforming people 
about Islam. I feel sorry for what 
she has gone through, but that 
is not how I live nor is it how 
my sisters live.. .they chose part¬ 
ners, and were educated,” said 
Subhi AbuAbbas, a senior MSA 
member from Jordan. 

Other specific Muslim student 
complaints cover things like Ali 
making comments that cite the 
Quran but fail to cite where 
precisely the information can be 
seen. Another objection is that 
Ali assumes that her experience 
as a Muslim in Somalia is the 
same for the 1.2 billion Muslims 
all over the world. 

Not all students in the class 
found the book offensive. 
Samantha Henchy, an elemen¬ 
tary special education senior 
said, “I think [Ali] gave the 
people in her book a fair chance; 
she continually tried to give 
explanations for people’s 
actions.” 

“Nagengast embodies the idea 


continued from page 1 

of western education being pro¬ 
vocative and he’s not afraid of 
being that way, be it choosing a 
book like this to discuss or to ask 
us what we really think about it 
to help us to learn,” said Mike 
Fisher, a senior in the class. 



Still Nagengast met with Pei- 
kar and AbuAbbas to discuss 
why he was using “Infidel” as 
well as to discuss alternate mate¬ 
rials with them. The materials 
that AbuAbbas suggested were 
“Gender Equity in Islam” by 
Jamal Bawawi and “Islam for 


Dummies.” Both, according to 
AbuAbbas, represent a clearer 
picture of what the religion is 
really like. Nagengast added the 
books into the coursework. 

Also Nagengast invited Peikar 
and Rasma Qadir, a freshman 
Muslim student, to give a pre¬ 
sentation in response to “Infidel” 
based on their personal experi¬ 
ences of Islam. 

Nagengast will still use “Infi¬ 
del” as a discussion starter for 
women’s rights in Somalia and 
other African countries. 

Ali’s experiences included 
female genital circumcision 
(FGC), donning the black veils, 
an arranged marriage and a lack 
of any freedom or education 
beyond religious themes. She 
makes the point to say that her 
experiences were directly influ¬ 
enced by Islam and that it is in 
fact a backward religion because 
of this. 

“The book clearly has some 
very provocative language and 
ideas that can be offensive,” said 
Belle Tuten, associate profes¬ 
sor of history and advisor of 
the MSA. “At the same time, 
these ideas deserve to be spoken 
about, though the reaction of 
the MSA students is very 
natural.” 


Weimer to receive state teaching award 


Jason Najarian 


On Oct. 19, Donna Weimer, chair of the communication department, will be honored with the 
Pennsylvania Communication Association’s Harvey Kelly Excellence in Teaching Award. 

The honor is based on commitment to teaching inside and out of the classroom. Those who 
receive it are models of what it means to be an educator of communication. 

Weimer was nominated for the honor by colleagues, students and administrators. 

“It was very gratifying to see the nomination letters and be recognized by colleagues and students 
for excellence in teaching, which 
I love doing,” said Weimer. 

The award had special mean¬ 
ing to Weimer because she per¬ 
sonally knew and worked with 
the award’s namesake. 

“We worked for many years 
on the PC A together. He [Kelly] 
had a hue passion for communi¬ 
cation and public speaking” said 
Weimer. 

An awards ceremony will be 
held during the Communication 
Association’s 68th Annual Con¬ 
ference at the Atherton Hotel in 
State College. 



What to be PRESIDENT of 
Juniata College for a day? 

Enter the contest to win 
a day in the life of T-Kep!! 

If chosen, T-Kep will switch places with you for one 
day. He’ll go to your classes, eat lunch with your 
friends and more! 

You won't go to classes. You won't eat at Baker. 
And you will be the president of Juniata! 

It’s like a SECOND Mountain Day... 
only better... for one lucky winner. 

Purchase tickets until Monday, Oct. 27. 
at the Information Desk in Ellis Hall. 

See Announcements for price information 

Buy your tickets early and often. 
President Kepple will randomly draw the winner. 


Sponsored by Young Entrepreneurial Society 


Nobel Prize on campus 



Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 


In 1997, Dr. William Phillips (’70) won this Nobel Prize for his 
work with laser cooling and trapping of natural atoms. Phillips 
recently donated the prize to the College. It is on display in the 
physics wing of the Brumbaugh Academic Center. 
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Does true freedom of speech exist? 


EDITORIAL 

It’s interesting that although free¬ 
dom of speech is one of the most 
universally desired human rights, 
it is also one of the most contested 
(see “Thinking about Thinking,” 
below). Nobody ever really talks 
down free expression as a bad idea, 
yet eveiyone seems to have his/her 
own exceptions to this rule. 

Many governments claim to 
support free expression, but often 
it gets twisted to uselessness or 
even ignored completely. 

In many cases there is blatant 
oppression. One of the biggest 
examples of this in the world today 
is the protest against the military 
junta in Myanmar. The peaceful 
protest, led in part by Buddhist 
monks, recently empted into a vio¬ 
lent military crackdown. 

It appears that The Gambia is 
one of these nations that allow 
freedom of speech unless they 
don’t like what they hear (see “The 


price of free speech” pg. 1). 

The evidence arrayed against 
it is condemning. It is absurd to 
claim freedom of speech when 
the public is too fearful to even 


but free speech is still contested. 
Recently, “Banned Book Week” 
was celebrated to remind Ameri¬ 
cans not to take for granted the 
relative freedom they have. 


a student parody show illustrates 
that there are restrictions on free 
speech, in some form or another, 
almost anywhere you go. 

It brings up the question as to 


"If liberty means anything at all, it means the right to tell people 
what they do not what to hear." - George Orwell 


speak out. Against the spirit of the 
Gambian constitution, journalists’ 
careers can be ruined, or worse, 
they can be jailed or murdered for 
their words. 

It’s unlikely that most Ameri¬ 
cans can even imagine constantly 
having to evaluate what they say 
based on the fact that the gov¬ 
ernment could come after them 
if they say “the wrong thing.” 
However, a surprising amount of 
people face these challenges on a 
constant basis. 

There may not be the same level 
of violence in the United States 
that occurs in much of the world, 


While there are less overt 
attempts to stifle the expression 
of others, many try to censor what 
they find personally distasteful. 
Harry Potter book boycotts and 
burnings certainly prove this. 

These challenges are not absent 
from Juniata. Two years ago All 
Class Night was so heavily moder¬ 
ated that it basically lost its value. 
Even though a band of students 
exercised their American freedoms 
to protest the censorship through 
staging a second, unauthorized 
version of the event, the mere 
attempt by some College staff 
members to dictate the content of 


Tfiinkinq xkout tfiinkincj 


na ix 




Ryan Hamillton 


“I disapprove of what you say, 
but I will defend to the death 
your right to say it.” With this 
statement, made over two cen¬ 
turies ago, Voltaire revealed our 
current American notion of free 
speech. This very same principle 
encouraged Columbia University 
to invite Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, 
president of Iran, to speak in New 
York on Sept. 24. 

Ahmadinejad’s speech prompt¬ 
ed controversy from all sides. He 
is a prominent critic of western 
power and Iran is seen as a signifi¬ 
cant nuclear threat; the media was 
enthralled. During his appearance, 
Ahmadinejad even went so far as 
to question the historical validity 
of the Holocaust. 

Ahmadinejad said, “...if, given 
that the Holocaust is a present 
reality of our time, a history that 
occurred, why is there not suf¬ 
ficient research that can approach 
the topic from different perspec¬ 
tives?” 


From a political or historical 
perspective, the statement is cer¬ 
tainly controversial. Some would 
argue laughable. However, the 
speech also raises interesting 
questions about the implicit, more 
philosophical issues of belief and 
free speech. 

Ahmadinejad’s denial of the 
Holocaust is interesting because 
in America the freedom to make 
such a statement is upheld. Con¬ 
trary to this, in many European 
countries, most notably Germany 
and Austria, the same statement is 
a punishable offense. For obvious 
reasons, the Holocaust is a very 
sensitive subject in these countries. 
There is a strong obligatory feeling 
for coming to terms with the bmtal 
reality of the past. 

In Europe, questioning the 
extent of the Holocaust is treat¬ 
ed as anti-Semitic hate speech, 
encouraging racism and violence. 
Essentially this is a personal belief, 
contradicted by vast historical 
evidence in this instance, which 
impedes on the freedom of others. 


As such, in April 2007, the Euro¬ 
pean Union (EU) passed legisla¬ 
tion making it a punishable crime 
to deny the Holocaust. 

Ethically and morally these 
are intuitively contentious, even 
wrong beliefs. Nonetheless, the 
words of Voltaire are echoing in 
our minds, and America upholds 
Ahmadinejad’s right to free 
speech even if his beliefs drasti¬ 
cally oppose her own. The critic 
will insist the government has an 
obligation to protect the ears of the 
uneducated from slanderous igno¬ 
rance. But is legislation the right 
way to go about this? 

Does our notion of free speech 
rest on the childish idea that sticks 
and stones will break my bones, 
but words can never hurt me? 
Contrary to this, E.U. legislation 
implies that a personal belief can 
be detrimental to society. Anyone 
who has ever been a victim of 
hateful speech knows that words 
can be damaging. 


whether there is truly free expres¬ 
sion anywhere. Even in places 
that claim to embrace freedom the 
most, some degree of censorship 
exists. 

The most difficult part about 
true freedom of speech is that it 
entails hearing and giving thought 


to ideas that might be distasteful, 
or even hated. 

George Orwell wrote, “”If liber¬ 
ty means anything at all, it means 
having the right to tell people what 
they do not want to hear.” 

This makes freedom of expres¬ 
sion a constant struggle. Guaran¬ 
teeing free speech means eventu¬ 
ally somebody will say something 
that you don’t want to hear. 

It is this paradoxical aspect of 
free expression that makes com¬ 
promise difficult. People generally 
want free expression, but only to 
the point where it does not offend 
them. This is why the history of 
free expression is that of stmggle 
rather than acceptance. 


continued page 10 



Provost Perspective 

ulty personnel evaluation commit¬ 
tee and make decisions on faculty 
promotion, tenure and contract 
renewal. 

(5) Work with academic depart¬ 
ments to hire new faculty. 

In addition to duties related to the 
academic departments, Provosts 
also typically have responsibilities 
in student affairs, study abroad, 
the library, safety and security and 
registration. I meet twice each 
month with the academic affairs 
staff that includes Dean Clark¬ 
son, Dr. Jenifer Cushman, John 
Mumford, Athena Frederick, Roy 
Nagle, Chad Herzog, Sarah Clark¬ 
son, Cindy Clarke and Assistant 
Provost Dr. Paula Martin. 

The range of topics discussed 
goes from locking residence halls, 
to computers in the library, to the 
Artist Series, to Web registration, 
to Mountain Day, to athletics. 

Professor of biology, Dr. Randy 
Bennett, said (not sarcastically, I 
think) that a Provost has to stand 
firm yet bob-and-weave at the 
same time. Other Provosts’ meta¬ 
phor to describe the job is “herding 
kittens.” I prefer “shoveling toads 
into a wheelbarrow.” 

Juniata trustee, Dr. Maurice Tay¬ 
lor of Morgan State has said, “The 
job of the President is to make 
speeches. The job of the faculty 
is to think. The job of the Provost 
is to prevent the faculty from mak¬ 
ing speeches and to make sure the 
President doesn’t think.” It’s a 
great job. 


James Lakso is the College's 
Provost and a professor of eco¬ 
nomics. Lakso began his tenure 
at Juniata in 1970. 

What’s a Provost? I hear the 
question frequently, mostly from 
people outside of higher education, 
but often from students and their 
parents as well. Here’s a list of 
some of the more important things 
Provosts do: 

(1) Chair the monthly faculty 
meeting. 

(2) Chair the faculty executive 
committee which sets the agenda 
for the faculty meeting. 

(3) Meet regularly with depart¬ 
ment chairs as a group (once a 
month) and individually a couple 
of times a year to evaluate fac¬ 
ulty in their departments and talk 
about program, staffing and student 
accomplishments. 

(4) Receive reports from the fac- 
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life on the lake 

Jkxi 

Eco-envy: the politics of college sustainability 



Brittany Moyer / Juniatian 


A black-capped chickadee held by Chuck Yohn at Raystown Field 
Station s Grove Farm, where students caught and released birds. 


Brittany Moyer 

The Raystown Field Station 
(RFS) hosted a meeting on Sept. 
25 of four Pennsylvania col¬ 
leges that have signed on to 
the Presidents Climate Commit¬ 
ment, a nationwide pledge by 
college presidents to ultimately 
make their institutions climate- 
neutral. 

I’m proud of Juniata’s own 
president, Dr. Tom Kepple, for 
giving this initiative his John 
Hancock. The Commitment, 
onto which over 400 institutions 
have signed, demonstrates that 
the academic world understands 
the moral importance of being 
green and will take concrete 
action because of it. But the 
recent meeting of these four col¬ 
leges at RFS also demonstrated 
that it is difficult to separate 
politics from even key moral 
issues like this one. 

Present at our meeting were 
student, staff and faculty repre¬ 
sentatives from signatory col¬ 
leges Juniata, Franklin & Mar¬ 
shall, Allegheny and Dickinson. 


With so many passionate people 
in one room, a lot of brainstorm¬ 
ing yielded many cutting-edge 
ideas. We talked about ways 
to integrate sustainability into 
college curriculums, cut student 
energy use and recycle more 
efficiently, amongst countless 
other things. 

But as the day wore on, I 
could not help but notice an 
undeniable undertone of rivalry 
between each of our schools. 
Here we were, collaboratively 
sharing thoughts on how to meet 
our presidents’ pledges, but at 
the same time each hoping that 
our college could take the sus¬ 
tainability cake. We all had a 
bad case of eco-envy. 

Granted, inter-collegiate com¬ 
petition to be sustainable can be 
helpful, for the same reason that 
progress is promoted through 
capitalist competition. 

But there’s a certain irony to 
rivalry as well. We boast about 
how we are working towards a 
sustainable future, which begs 
cooperation between people for 
the best use of natural resources 


and capital. But we were obvi¬ 
ously hesitant to cooperate fully, 
for fear of losing the sustain¬ 
ability edge and everything that 
comes along with it: especially 
media attention and publicity, 
which lead to higher standings in 
the college rankings, spawning 
collegiate prestige and public 
esteem. 

Dickinson College is reaping 
the benefits of a green agenda. 
Its larger student body (2,355 
full-time students, according 
to Dickinson’s Web site) and 
heftier budget helps it gain a 
competitive edge over the rest of 
us. Its rankings indicate that its 
efforts are noticed. 

During one of the meeting’s 
break-out sessions, we discussed 
methods to assure that freshmen 
are exposed to ways of more- 
sustainable living. We came 
up with the unique idea to have 
a two-week retreat for fresh¬ 
men during first semester, where 
students spend time living at a 
green facility similar to RFS. It 
would be an intensive immer¬ 
sion in eco-friendly practices 
and living. 

The idea emerged from the 
group as a whole, and we each 
wrote it down and starred it. But 
we realized that we each wanted 
the idea, and the positive atten¬ 
tion that could come along with 
it, for our own colleges. The 
representative from Dickinson 
even half-jokingly said some¬ 
thing like, “Now, don’t any of 
you take this idea; I’m pitching 


it to Dickinson.” 

And so we’re faced with a 
conundrum in the go-green edu¬ 
cation movement: to what extent 
can idea-sharing and coopera¬ 
tion between colleges exist with¬ 
out rivalry interfering? 

A little competition never hurt 
anyone, but it would be a shame 
if the collective movement to 
ensure the health of the earth and 


its humanity became fragmented 
because of its participants’ self- 
interest. 

Junior Brittany Moyer is one 
of 10 students living and study¬ 
ing at Juniata s Raystown Field 
Station for the fall semester 
Those interested in applying to 
spend at semester on the lake 
should contact Chuck or Sharon 
Yohn, co-directors of RFS. 


Join Brittany in a discussion on the Arch about this column, the Ray¬ 
stown Field Station or sustainability. 

This weeks topic: Was a colleges “greenness” a factor in deciding 
who your tuition check would be made payable to? If it wasn % would 
it be now if you did it all over again? 


Ask the Administration 


Apparently Juniata will no lon¬ 
ger have athletic trainers from 
Penn State work in our training 
room or at our games. This fall 
we have two trainers to work on 
eight teams who often need pre¬ 
practice or in-game treatments 
at the same time. Why was this 
change made? Is it a permanent 
change, and what effects will this 
have on the care our athletes 
receive? 

In early September Penn State’s 
Athletic Training Education pro¬ 
gram made a decision to stop send¬ 
ing interns to Juniata. Our under¬ 
standing is that this was a cost sav¬ 
ing decision for their department 
with time saving implications for 
their students. 

Obviously Juniata was surprised 
by this and disappointed that the 
relationship will not continue. For 
now, we will rely on our current 
hill-time staff. In the longer term, 
Juniata will be closely examining 


the best possible ways to care for 
the health and well-being of our 
athletes. 

Again, this was a sudden and 
unilateral decision on Penn State’s 
part. As the inquisitor has indicat¬ 
ed, the training room is busier than 
ever and there are challenges in 
making sure everyone receives the 
best care possible. However, the 
athletes and coaches have shown 
great forbearance as we work 
through a challenging semester. 

-JeffLey dig, Athletic Trainer 
and 

Larry Bock, Dir. of Athletics 


In my science courses, my addi¬ 
tional discussion sessions were 
already noted on my schedule, 
but my CWS lab section ’s meeting 
time was chosen by a class vote. 
Why aren’t CWS lab meetings 


scheduled like every other discus¬ 
sion session on campus? 

A few years ago CWS Lab’s 
were scheduled, but were mostly 
at the 8 a.m. time slot - since 
scheduling is so tight. Because of 
the nature of CWS Lab, we devel¬ 
oped an option for each lab group 
to come to a consensus about an 
alternative time - so that the 8 a.m. 
labs could be avoided. It is not 
optimal, we realize, but it seemed 
like the best option at the time. 

With a growing number of other 
classes scheduling exams, tutoring 
sessions and lab-related activities 
in the evenings, we realize that 
students are being ‘crunched’ more 
and more. The number of con¬ 
flicts with club and organization 
meetings has also grown. 

We are reviewing the situation 
and hope to have a better solution 
for next fall. One option on the 
table is to hold all CWS Labs at 
two or three specific times in the 


evenings, working to coordinate 
with other classes and clubs and 
organizations, so that those times 
don’t create conflicts for CWS 
students. Alternatively, we could 
go back to having a majority of 
the labs at 8 a.m., but we suspect 
that most students will continue 
to view that option as the least 
favorite. 

We certainly welcome students’ 
feedback and suggestions for 
how to help manage this issue, 


as we are committed to making 
it better. 

~Dan Cook-Huffman, 
Asst. Dean of Students & CWS 
Lab Coordinator 

Athena Frederick, Registrar 

Carol Peters 
CWS Coordinator 
Writing Center Coordinator 


You can ask the questions for once... 

In each issue, President Kepple and other administrators will ad¬ 
dress the campus community's concerns or questions. 

Kepple will make public his thoughts on campus issues in his 
"Presidential Perspective" (see above). Though he has plans for his 
column this semester, the president welcomes topic suggestions. 

For the "Ask the Administration" feature (see page 10), the Ju¬ 
niatian forwards legitimate student, faculty and staff questions to the 
administrators most equipped to answer them. 

To submit your topic ideas to Kepple, or to ask questions of the 
administration, please e-mail the Juniatian atjuniatian@juniata.edu. 

All questions and comments will be kept anonymous and will be 
forwared to administrators via the Juniatian's e-mail account. 
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Free speech, belief and punishment 

continued from page 8 


So what is the relationship 
between belief and action? If a per¬ 
son believes that minority groups 
are inferior, they may or may not 
act discriminatorily towards these 
groups. If a person believes that a 
personal relationship with God is 
the one and only road to salvation, 
they may or may not discriminate 
against unbelievers. Is it the belief 


or the action which is wrong? 
There is a fine line. And how do 
we decide to outlaw one type of 
expression and not another? 

I want to agree that a person 
should be punished for promoting 
hate and violence, but where do 
we draw the line? By treating ill 
formed beliefs in a serious manner, 
we only give credence to absurd 


theories. 

If it is illegal to make an out¬ 
rageous claim against the valid¬ 
ity of the Holocaust then pun¬ 
ishing other marginal beliefs is 
only a small step away. Maybe 
legal action is not the right way to 
approach this. Intellectual discus¬ 
sion and education may be more 
appropriate solutions. 


We must remember, the right 
to free speech allows a minority 
to speak out and instigate posi¬ 
tive change. America’s founding 
fathers and Voltaire insisted on 
preserving free speech to allow for 
an open flow of ideas. Legally lim¬ 
iting the right to voice a belief, no 
matter how controversial, directly 
limits the freedom of us all. 


Juniatian Mission Statement 

The Juniatian exists to better inform 
the campus community about events 
and issues that affect the College. We 
have three main objectives: 

1. To provide information on campus 
events, departments, clubs, athletics 
and general Juniata-related news. 

2. To express opinions, through the 
editorials, that contribute to campus 
awareness on a variety of topics. 

3. To allow the community the op¬ 
portunity to respond to relevant cam¬ 
pus issues to our reporters and via 
letters to the editor. 
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HUPIBS UP. 


THU/^BS DOW/N 



to Dr. James Latten for making his concert band go to rehearsal on Mountain Day (a clear violation of the tradition). What’s 
he going to do to his musicians for Madrigal... make them wear fake reindeer antlers and pull his sled while he steals cans 
of Who Hash? 



to the enterprising Kvasir students who sold hot dogs and cookies outside East last Saturday night. Apparently, they turned 
a nice profit. $20 says you just heard about JCEL’s next student business venture... 



to the recent 85 degree weather.. .in October. Nothing says, “Sign of the Apocalypse” better than seeing coeds tanning 
on blankets of freshly fallen autumn leaves. 



to the fact that all Res. Life members became certified in CPR last week. We are publicly praying that Tim Launtz has 
t-shirts made for his staff that say, “Dying sucks, so RAs blow.” 



to people who didn’t tip at JC Dine Out. So the menus were limited, the exchange rate small and the hidden extra costs 
unfair. But, come on, people, when you sense injustice, you stick it to The Man, not the waitress. 


Juniatian Policies 

Corrections: The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact should e-mail ju- 
niatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the subject line. 

Opinion: Unsigned editorials published in the commentary section reflect the opinion of the Juniatian as determined by the editorial board. 
Views expressed in commentary, arts & entertainment and sports columns reflect the opinion of the writer and not necessarily the opinion of the 
Juniatian. 

Letters to the Editor: Points of view which differ from those presented in any Juniatian article should be expressed to the editors in the form of 
a publishable letter to the editor. Students, faculty, staff alumni: send letters to juniatian@juniata.edu. We print all letters to the editor that are of 
interest to the campus community - in response to one of our articles or on a separate topic. Please limit letters to about 300 words, and note that 
longer submissions may be printed partially due to available space. 

Anonymity: Letters to the Editor can be printed anonymously per the editors’ discretion on an individual basis. Letters printed anonymously 
must still be submitted to the editors with a name. Note your desire and reason for anonymity when you send your letter, and an editor will contact 
you. 
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Hunting down Huntingdon 

THE DINER: AN AMERICAN TRADITION 
AND HUNTINGDON SPECIALTY 


Romeeka Gayhart 

American diner food is my 
personal favorite Sunday mid- 
afternoon hangover remedy. But 
beyond the healing properties of 
a delicious omelet, diners always 
have a great history. Diners are 
especially appealing to Juniata 
students because they have better 
hours than Baker and a great meal 
for under $8. 

Juniata students have three ma¬ 
jor diner options, since “the fall of 
Grubbs”: Miller’s Diner, Diner 22 
and Tops Diner. 

Miller’s Diner 

The Miller family opened its 
diner in 1974. The once all-pink 
establishment has passed through 
many different owners. Yet Mill¬ 
er’s Diner focuses on tradition; 
previous owners and their children 
still eat there and most of the menu 
items and employees are inherited. 
The daily dinner specials, for ex¬ 
ample, have stayed the same for 
over 30 years. 

Miller’s also has its own home 
baked bread and pastries. With 
eveiy pie, Miller’s gives out one 
“Tuit.” Stop by to find out what it 
is! 

Miller’s is best known for its mot¬ 
to: “We’re Train-Stoppin’ Good!” 
Given Miller’s close proximity to 
the train tracks, railroad engineers 
and conductors are known to toot 
their horns while passing and even 
stop trains to take meal breaks. 

According to diner legend, one 
such pair stopped for lunch in Oct. 
1996. Although this act itself is not 
unusual, the engineers neglected 
to notice that their train was a few 
cars too long and blocking traffic 
for miles on Route 829. A police 
officer from Mount Union, caught 
in the road block, drove to Mill¬ 
er’s to kindly ask the engineers to 
move the train (and give him $94 
in fines). 

Miller’s offers a great sit-down, 
family dinner. In addition to offer¬ 
ing a full menu, Miller’s offers a 
breakfast buffet on Saturday and 
Sunday mornings and a Friday 
night dinner buffet. 

Miller’s Diner is located on 
Route 22, three miles east of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, PA. They are open Mon¬ 


day through Saturday 5 a.m. to 8 
p.m. and on Sundays from 7 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. 

Diner 22 

Diner 22 was inherited by own¬ 
ers Gloria and Ed Wilt a little over 
19 years ago from Gloria’s par¬ 
ents, Agnes and Joseph Bilich. 
The building was actually a 1919 
Huntingdon Broad Top Railroad 
dining car. During its transporta¬ 
tion across Route 22 in 1946, the 
railcar slid off the tmck onto the 
side of the road. Rather than move 
it, the car was transformed into a 
diner. 

Diner 22 is known for its home¬ 
made soups, pies, all day break¬ 
fasts, and fresh ingredients. 

Gloria Wilt, who has been a 
waitress since she was 16, recently 
won first and second “Best Pie in 
Huntingdon County” for her Co¬ 
conut Creme and Peanut Butter 
Cup pies. She joked, “It’s like I 
always tell the customer, we only 
asked you what you wanted, we 
didn’t tell you what you were go¬ 
ing to get. You want homemade 
food, [well,] Mom’s didn’t always 
turn out right either!” 

Despite the joking, Diner 22’s 
consistent quality of food is what 
keeps the regulars coming back. 

Diner 22 is by far the smallest 
diner in the area, but its well worth 
the trip. What the diner lacks in 
size, it makes up for with friendly 
atmosphere. 

Diner 22 is located about eight 
miles from Huntingdon on 22 
West. Hours of operation will be 
shortened for the winter months, 
but the diner is currently open from 
5 a.m. to 9 p.m. every day of the 
week. 

Tops Diner 

Tops Diner has been a part of 
Huntingdon since 1949. The origi¬ 
nal diner, which burned down in 
1959, was reopened in an old fruit 
market. The business became a 
family tradition, with original 
owner Gini Helsel selling the diner 
to her daughter Marge Matthews. 
The building is full of family 
touches, including a giant mural 
painted by Matthews’ uncle. 

After the interstate was built, 
times were hard for diners along 


Route 22. With truck traffic divert¬ 
ed, Tops had to change its 24 hour 
tradition and adopt different hours 
for a changing clientele. 

Owner and manager Rick 
Walker took over the business in 
May, 2006. Walker was bom and 
raised in Huntingdon and fondly 
remembers going to Tops with his 
grandparents for ice-cream and 
pie. Although many different buy¬ 
ers were interested in Tops when 
it went on the market, Walker was 
chosen because he was dedicated 
to keeping frozen hamburger pat¬ 
ties and instant potatoes out of the 
Tops kitchen. 

Tops had many exciting changes 
with the new ownership. In addi¬ 
tion to old favorites, the menu has 
some new items, including hot 
wings and contemporaiy sand¬ 
wiches, such as the Reuben and 
Rachel melt. 

Tops is a great choice for Juniata 
students, because it offers a free 
wireless connection, a 10% dis¬ 
count for students and outside din¬ 
ing while the weather is nice. 

Stop by Tops from 6 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Monday through Saturday, 
and from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Sun¬ 
days. It is located on Route 22, 

four miles east of Huntingdon. 

HUNT 

THESE DOWN 

At Miller’s... 

Breakfast Buffet: $7.75 Sat./ 

Sun. 7-11a.m. 

Dinner Buffet: $10.49 Friday 
nights. 

At Diner 22... 

Breakfast: “The Mess,” $5.75 
Dinner: hamburger steak with 
starch, vegetable and salad, 

$6.75 

Home baked pie, $2.00 
At Tops... 

Breakfast Special: Bacon, 
eggs, home fries or hash 
browns and toast or biscuit 
with a cup of coffee, $4.99 
Dinner: Chicken Parmesan 
with spaghetti and salad, 

$6.99 


Mr. Juniata 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Circle Kpresented " Mr. Juniata: King of Hearts " on Sept. 28. Pictured 
above, contestants shake their groove things and are adored by the 
ladies for a worthy cause. Mr. Juniata winner, Ryan Hollister (top), 
and his comrades raked in $2,974for the Multiple Sclerosis Society. 
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Mountain Day 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


Mountain Day, on Oct. 1, was a success with warm weather, great 
food and plenty of outdoor activities. From top to bottom: Senior 
Brian Frey looks as happy as a kid on the playground. Juniors Fred 
McNeal, Kevin Dundore and Lance Joesph looked tough against 
the seniors in tug-of-war. Senior Heather McMinn and sophomore 
Melissa Johnson buffed the hillside on the slip-n-slide. 


jn tlie ^farae psliion 

Five Minute Face 


Kelly Popernik 

Heavy makeup is out and simple 
makeup is in: less is more in the 
makeup world. The light appli¬ 
cation needed this season can be 
done in five short minutes. 

The first step of creating a great 
look involves clean skin. Moistur¬ 
ize and then follow these simple 
steps for a five minute face. 

5 minutes left 

Those who wear foundation or 
powder will find it easier to use 
2-in-l products. These give your 
skin medium coverage, and will 
help to avoid the “caked on look.” 

Foundations or powder give a 
base to your makeup. As a result, 
it will stay on for hours and you 
won’t have to re-apply throughout 
the day. Apply the foundation- 
powder formula over your entire 
face including eyelids and lips. 

4 minutes left 

Eye shadow is the most impor¬ 
tant tool in your makeup arsenal. 
Once, women thought eye shadow 
had to match your clothes. Wrong. 
It should compliment your hair 
and skin tone. 

For green and hazel eyes try a 
purple eye shadow. Blue eyes opt 
for brown or bronze. Brown eyes 
will look great with grey tones. 
These colors will give a sultry look 
and can easily be transformed into 
a night look. To play it safe, neutral 
tones will go with any eye color. 
Remember, these are just a few 
colors I suggest. Play with them! 

To make your eyes really pop, 
apply a lighter color to the inside 
comer of your eyes near the tear 
ducts and right below the eye¬ 
brows. Don’t forget to blend this 
color with the rest of your eye 
shadow. 

3 minutes left 

Apply a coat of mascara to both 
your top and bottom lashes. Mas¬ 
cara comes in different shades 
of black and brown. For a subtle, 
more natural look, try brown. If 
you want your eyes to really stand 
out, try black. 

Remember to curl your eye¬ 
lashes first to make your eyes look 
larger and more awake. Be careful. 
If you curl your lashes after mas¬ 
cara is applied, it will stick and 
possibly rip out lashes! For easy 


application to lower lashes, use the 
tip of the mascara bmsh. 

Try to fight the urge to constant¬ 
ly pump your mascara bmsh into 
the bottle because it will dry it up 
faster. 

2 minutes left 

Blush has the ability to trans¬ 
form a face. It can come in a pow¬ 
der or cream. Stay away from 
cream based blushes if you have 
acne, wrinkles or other blemishes. 
The cream will sink in and make 
the creases stand out. 

Apply your blush starting at the 



The best time to 
tweeze your eyebrows 
is right after a warm 
shower. It will be less 
painful. 

bottom of your cheek bones. Bmsh 
up towards your eyes. 

For a lighter toned face, a pink 
shade of blush will do wonders. 
Those with a dark complexion 
should avoid lighter tones that will 
barely show up. Opt for a berry 
shade to bring out those cheek 
bones. 

If you are not the biggest fan of 
blush, a bronzer is another option. 
Bronzer is meant to highlight, so 
apply to places where the sun natu¬ 
rally hits your face like your fore¬ 
head, top of your nose and cheeks. 
Bronzers are simple to apply and 
will add a natural shimmer. 

1 minute to go 

The finale is lip color. Avoid lip 
liners unless they perfectly match 
your lipstick. They are appropriate, 
though, if you are trying for the se¬ 
ductive red lip. 

For daytime, a gloss will add a 
simple shine and is easy to apply 
without a mirror. Like blush, if you 
have a fair complexion, try lighter 
shades of pinks. But if you are go¬ 
ing for a dramatic look, I would 
recommend a dark red. Medium 
to dark skin tones can get away 
with a lot because dark or bright 
colors will not overpower the face. 
Try a fierce lip color like a berry 


tone or hot pink. 

Your five minute face is fin¬ 
ished! Want to take your daytime 
look to nighttime? To make your 
eyes more dramatic, apply a darker 
shade to the outside comer of your 
eyes. For the smoky look, apply 
shadow directly beneath the bot¬ 
tom lashes. Add more blush and a 
bright lipstick. You can get away 
with crazier eye colors, so go for it! 
Perhaps a green or purple eye liner 
will make your eyes pop. 

Don’t be afraid of a little trial and 
error. This is the time to play and 
try new things with your makeup 
because in the end, it’s all about 
freedom. 

Finding the right brands to put 
together your five minute face can 
be a hassle and expensive. There 
are hundreds of brands to enhance 
your look. Chanel is one of the 
best brands out there, but isn’t ex¬ 
actly affordable. One single color 
of eye shadow is in the $45 range. 
L’Oreal, Neutrogena and Physi¬ 
cians Formula are all good brands 
that are affordable, easy to apply 
and will last for hours. 

For the best makeup tips visit 

cosmopolitan.com or allure.com. 


ATTENTION 
ALL ARTISTS! 

Kvasir, Juniata's stu¬ 
dent literary magazine, 
is accepting submis¬ 
sions for its first issue 
of the year. 

the theme is: 

TERMINAL 

Submit your poetry, 
prose, short stories, 
essays, art work and 
photography! 

kvasir@juniata.edu 
box #917 

November 14 deadline 
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"3:10 to Yuma" blends past and present on screen 


John T. Huffstetler 

“3:10 to Yuma,” a remake di¬ 
rected by James Mangold (“Walk 
the Line,” “Girl, Interrupted”), is 
based on a 1953 short story by El¬ 
more Leonard. It tells of a rancher 
down on his luck that joins a group 
of men transporting an outlaw to 
prison. The dangerous path would 
give the rancher money to repay 
his debts and start anew. Yet, the 
perils grow the farther he travels. 

The film, set in the past, shows 
the old western in a modem light. 
The typical view of westerns shows 
tough emotions from mgged men. 
Their speech is quick, intimidat¬ 
ing and to the point. It’s surprising 
then that “3:10 to Yuma” consists 
of long exchanges between Ben 
Wade (Russell Crowe, “Gladia¬ 
tor”) and the other men keeping 
him captive, especially the rancher 
Dan Evans (Christian Bale, “Bat¬ 
man Begins”). 

r n_i_- w.wu - 4. — 

range of emotion not typical of the 
western. Wade is a compassionate, 
yet mthless killer. He draws pic¬ 
tures of nature and quotes the Bi¬ 
ble. He also shoots innocent men 
and steals their gold. Evans’ tough 
exterior masks his shortcomings, 
yet reveals his perseverance. These 
elements set it slightly apart in its 
genre. They also add to the believ- 
ability of the film. 

The plot itself seems modem 
as well. The film is reminiscent 


of the 2006 movie “16 Blocks.” 
In it, a cop tries to walk a witness 
down a NYC street, constantly at 
risk of attack. The difference lies 
mainly in the setting. Here danger¬ 
ous Indian territories replace gang 
ones. Horses replace the cars. But 
the men in “3:10 to Yuma” could 
easily be traveling across a modem 
city to put Wade away. 


While the film’s setting reflects 
modem times, the choice to place it 
in the old west adds to the tension. 
There are scenes of unchecked 
violence, paid off law officials and 
guns placed in the hands of doc¬ 
tors and teens. This lawlessness 
sets a mood of unpredictable ac¬ 
tion. A soundtrack of slow, intense 
music aids this. Shots that switch 


between escorting Wade and his 
gang catching up to save him build 
excitement. The moods of Wade’s 
captors were also tense as their 
lives were at risk. The only relief 
from tension was Wade’s unset¬ 
tling laid back demeanor. 

Crowe plays this role remark¬ 
ably well. He gives almost comic 
relief. Yet, he plays the most dan¬ 
gerous man in the film. Bale plays 
the typical stoic good guy role. But 
like in his other films, he delivers 
it well. Crowe and Bale play with 
each other’s emotions throughout 
the film. Many times this leads the 
plot more than the actual events, 
and provides depth beyond the ac¬ 
tion. This also shows their skill as 
actors. 

A surprising change comes from 
actor Ben Foster. He plays Charlie 
Prince, Wade’s right hand man. 
In the film he is the most mthless 
killer. This is far different from his 
role in “X-Men: The Last Stand” 
as a mutant resembling an angel. 
Foster typically plays the lovable 
geek. This role change is convinc¬ 
ing and shows Foster’s range as an 
actor. 

The climax is a classic western 
shootout between Evans, the last 
man in the group, and Wade’s gang 
who try to stop Wade and Evans 
from boarding the train to Yuma. 
The twist at the end retains the un¬ 
predictable nature of the film, and 
leaves you pondering the charac¬ 
ters’ decisions. 


Glf.nn Ford • Van Heflin 

3:10 to YUMA 




Final Take 9 , 

★★★ 

Rated R for violence and some language. 
Running time is 117 minutes. 

Now playing at the Clifton 5 in 
downtown Huntingdon 



/MUSICALLY CHALLENSEP 

LET IT HUE 


Zack Stoll 


Go to every live music event that 
you can. Live music is better than 
any album, because you’re there 
watching the music being created, 
seeing and hearing what goes into 
the song. It is an experience un¬ 
like any other. The intensity of the 
band pulls the crowd into it, which 
makes the band more pumped. It’s 
a positive feedback loop. When 
there’s a band up on the stage that 
is rocking out, putting everything 


into that show, it’s awesome. 

That’s what a good show should 
do; draw you into the music and 
completely consume you. That 
is much easier to do at small ven¬ 
ues. At these shows, you’re close 
enough to see the band, truly get¬ 
ting into its music. 

Also when you’re in a smaller 
venue, most of the people that go 
are true fans who add more en¬ 
ergy to the show. You’re standing 
packed in, right up against a stage 
that has a bunch of people having 


fim. It’s impossible not to get into 
it. I have a perfect example from 
this summer. 

I was at Warped Tour at the 
Tweeter Center in Camden, NJ. I 
had seen one of my favorite band’s 
sets and the crowd had left, so I 
wandered up to the stage. I was 
front and center for the next band, 
Hawthorne Heights, who I don’t 
like. 

In about three minutes, the 
crowd had built back up to about 
1,000 kids and I was too lazy to 
try to get out of the crowd. When 
Heights came out, the crowd went 
crazy. I’m standing there tolerat¬ 
ing it, but within a few songs I was 
into it. It was too hard not to be 
when the singer was two feet in 
front of me belting it out, and ev¬ 
eryone else around me was loving 


it. The energy was contagious. 

I’ve been to big arena shows, but 
it’s not the same as small shows. 
It’s pretty hard to get into the set 
when you’re up in the nose bleeds. 
I imagine it’s exciting to be front 
row at that show, but then is it re¬ 
ally worth hundreds of dollars? 

Don’t get me wrong though; an 
arena can still have a worthwhile 
show. When I went to see Roger 
Waters of Pink Floyd at the Con¬ 
tinental Airlines Arena in Jersey, it 
was a great time. But it definitely 
wasn’t the same as a small show. 

Here’s another example of a 
small venue show from last sum¬ 
mer. My friend randomly invited 
me to a Boys Night Out show at 
the North Star Bar in Philly. The 


continued page 14 
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Things to do 
over fall 
break 

12. Tell your grandma the food 
is so bad here that you’ve 
resorted to ironing grilled 
cheese sandwiches in your 
dorm room. Smile as a 
four course feast material¬ 
izes in front of you. 

11. Nap so long that your mom 
wants to have you checked 
for mono. 

10. Spend hours on face- 
book to see which of 
your friends’ high school 
romances failed in the first 
seven weeks of college. 

9. Take the GREs.. .in a ridicu¬ 
lous outfit guaranteed to 
distract others. 

8. Whittle a voodoo doll of the 
professor who scheduled 
your exam for the day after 
break. 

7. Practice your “Soulja Boy” 
moves in front of your 
pets. 

6. Organize the neighborhood 
kids in a friendly game of 
“Storming.” 

5. Leam how to tie a bow 
tie to impress Tuten and 
Bukowski when you come 
back. 

4. At random hours of the 
morning, run through your 
house screaming, “IT’S 
MOUNTAIN DAY!!!” 

3. Design the most pimped 
out Madrigal Line tent of 
all time. 

2. Begin studying next year’s 
academic calendar and 
sports schedules to nar¬ 
row down Mountain Day 
options. 

1. Squeeze the freaking Char- 
min! 
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Musically Challenged: 
Let it live 

continued from page 13 

stage was in the back of the small 
bar that could hold about 300 peo¬ 
ple at most; so we were packed in 
there. The crowd was only there 
for Boys Night Out though, so the 
energy was low for the opening 
acts. None of those bands were 
bad, but no one was feeling it, and 
it was reflected in the performanc¬ 
es. The second Boys Night Out 
came on stage, it was completely 
different; the energy went up ten¬ 


fold, and it became one of the best 
sets Tve seen. It was enough to 
pull me into it the pit for a band 
that I barely knew. 

On Oct. 17 there will be an 
amazing show in Altoona. A Wil¬ 
helm Scream, The Swellers and at 
least three other bands will play at 
the Lion’s Den, a small venue. Get 
out there and you’ll see what I’m 
talking about. This show will be 
crazy if you’re a punk rocker, and 
it’s only $12. 

Pretty much, go to any live show 
you can. It may be some local 
band at your favorite dive, or your 
favorite band playing a festival. 
No matter what, you’ll have fun. 


The Gravity Project: Cripsin 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


The Gravity Project presented "Cripin" October 4-6 in the Suzanne von Liebig Theatre. The play is 
based on Avi's Newbury Award-winning novel of the same title. The play will be performed from Jan. 17 
-Feb. 17, 2008 at the People's Light and Theatre in Philadelphia. The Gravity project plans to introduce 
"Crispin " in other U.S. theatres and on tour in Europe. In this photo, senior Kellyn Miller and junior Skye 
Hatton-Hopkins star as Crispin and his mentor, Bear, respectively. 


T his is why we have aped office hoc 


Fairly often, the Juniatian receives letters from prisoners asking for a variety of things: subscriptions to 
our paper, help in legal battles, phone numbers for the WKVR deejays. The following letter is the most 
unique request that the Juniatian has ever seen. Why have we decided to publish this correspondence in 
our arts and entertainment section? Read on and you will see. 


I am in the RHU at S.C.I. Hunt¬ 
ingdon Prison. My complaint con¬ 
cerns some “continuing wrongs/ 
ongoing harms” being committed 
against me by staff. Such as certain 
“technology” (hidden cameras, mi¬ 
crophones/speakers, etc. and some 
kind of mind violation scan device 
that allows staff to hear, read, mon¬ 
itor, record one’s thoughts without 
the victim (prisoner) speaking or 
writing) in regular G Block RHU 
cells used by staff to covertly ha¬ 
rass, humiliate, agitate, intimidate, 
and confuse certain unsuspecting 
prisoners nonstop 25 hours a day 
who are not “double celled.” It’s 
also a tool to read prisoner’s outgo¬ 
ing personal and legal (privileged) 
mail without prisoner’s knowledge 
and/or consent. I don’t know of 
any other prisoners who have ex¬ 


perienced such “harassment.” I 
don’t know if all staff are aware 
of it. I don’t know if it’s some 
kind of Department of Correc¬ 
tion (D.O.C.) experiment or just 
another S.C.I. Huntingdon tool of 
harassment. BUT I do know that 
it’s psychological terrorism, retal¬ 
iatory, malicious, discriminatory, 
against PA, D.O.C Policy & U.S. 
Constition Amendments 1,5,4, 6, 
14, & 8. 

Also, staff have made a habit 
of telling my visitors (without my 
knowledge and/or consent) that 
I’m refusing their visits (including 
an investigator for a prison case 
I had to resolve at Huntingdon 
County Courthouse). 

I have filed Grievances. Vari¬ 
ous Pennsylvania Prisoner “sup¬ 
port/advocacy” groups, all proper 


(superintendent, etc) and PA. 
D.O.C. Central Office (secretary, 
office of Professional Responsibil¬ 
ity (O.P.R.), etc.) staff have been 
notified over a period of months. 
NONE of them have “investi¬ 
gated” and/or remedied my com¬ 
plaints. The above mentioned can 
be [proven] if someone came in 
this prison to investigate/expose 
the truth of the foregoing (beyond 
mere phone call or “questioning” 
staff). 

I declare under the penalty of 
peijury that the foregoing is true 
and correct. 

Thanking you in advance. 

Sincerely, 

Ricardo (Last name withheld to 
protect to " the innocent") 
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This semester ; Juniatian sent out a call to athletes on campus . We asked them to revamp the sports section, to give our readers more than just scores 

and standings . We asked them for the inside story on their sweat and sacrifice . Athletes from four teams responded . These are their stories . 


Harder, faster, 
better, stronger 

Women's soccer trains with a 
"bend, don't break" mentality 


Kristen Penska 

What keeps an athlete at the top 
of her game? This year, our team 
knows the secret. 

This season, it’s all about the 
ACL. Studies show that female 
athletes are 2 in 8 times more 
likely to tear their ACLs than their 
male counterparts. Our Juniata 
Women’s Soccer team is taking a 
stand against the treacherous inju- 
ly. “We don’t want these injuries 
to affect our competitive edge, so 
we are preventing them from the 
start,” said team captain Heather 
McMinn. 


muscles to add extra protection 
for ligaments. “Trust me, after the 
ACL warm up, you can feel the 
bum,” said sophomore Amanda 
Broadwell. 

On top of this dynamic ACL 
workout, our team has taken steps 
to ensure that we are strong. Coach 
Smith has created a unique lift¬ 
ing program, worked on last year 
by goalkeeper and captain Lisa 
Russo. This workout focuses on 
the core, which is utilized to en¬ 
sure that all players maintain bal¬ 
ance and control while moving 
assertively down the field. Arms 
and legs are strengthened by using 


"We just have to maintain our composure 
out there. We can’t get caught out of 
position, even for one second." 

- Laura Goodlander 


Our daily ACL warm up is no 
stretching session. It is a work¬ 
out. We arrive at practice a half an 
hour early to strengthen our ACLs. 
We mn, stretch, jump and pivot to 
improve our balance, while also 
building our quad and hamstring 


light weights and more reps, guar¬ 
anteeing lean muscle formation, 
rather than bodybuilder bulk. 

We do Plyometric-type warm¬ 
ups so that every player’s heart 
rate stays at a good pace. This en¬ 
sures that we bum the maximum 


amount of fat possible and gain 
the maximum amount of muscle 
at a quicker rate. “My arms felt 
like they were already toned by the 
end of one week’s workout,” said 
sophomore Sarah Ruggiero. 

Though practices do not include 
hours of sprint drills and distance 
running, we utilize strength drills 
and focus on improving muscles 
for overtime scenarios, which like¬ 
ly aided us in our Sept. 29 game 
against Catholic University. 

The game against Catholic was 
a heart pounding 110 minutes long, 
and our team stuck it out until the 
end. Though wet with the rewards 
of fatigue, each player ran strong 
to every ball, and gritted through 
every close shot. 

Outside forwards Katie Young, 

Sarah Ruggiero, Elizabeth Van 
Blarcom, Kelly Logue and Maura 
Collins had it the worst. Chasing 
crosses are their specialty, so run¬ 
ning the equivalent of 10 to 15 
50-yard dashes per game is not un¬ 
common. 

The Catholic players were ex¬ 
hausted by the end of the second 
half, while we could have ran them 
into the ground for another 45 min¬ 
ute period. “It was a really hot day 
and I was surprised that I wasn’t 
dropping. My body just kept going 
even though my mind was already 
passed out,” said forward Young. 

Though we were defeated in a 
hard fought battle against Dickin¬ 
son College on Oct. 4, weakness Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 

was not our problem. Defend- Senior defender Stephanie Mury wins the header battle, but takes 

- a cheap shot from a Dickinson plauer for her troubles. Juniata fell 

continued page 18 5-0 to the Red Devils on Sept. 4 



Tyler S as ala 

The first five weeks of the sea¬ 
son have been a roller coaster ride 
for the football team. Unfinished 
opportunities have resulted in our 
0-5 start. 

Senior wide receiver Lance Tip¬ 
pett said, “We are not doing any¬ 
thing different practice-wise, but 
trying to keep the enthusiasm high. 
The problem doesn’t lie within our 


schemes but rather in our inability 
to execute them consistently.” 

Although the team has been 
struggling, there have been some 
good individual performances that 
have produced career milestones. 
Junior quarterback Jay Leonard 
has exceeded 4,000 yards passing 
for his career, accumulating over 
1,100 yards this season. He is cur¬ 
rently ranked 13th among all Di¬ 
vision III quarterbacks in passing 


yards per game, and leads Juniata 
to the best passing offense in the 
Centennial Conference at 221.2 
yards per game. Leonard credits 
his success to “hard work in the 
offseason, great coaching and the 
receivers.” 


To go along with Leonard’s suc¬ 
cess, Tippett surpassed the 1,000 
yard career receiving mark, 473 
coming this season. 

On Oct. 6, we met undefeated 
Muhlenberg College at Knox 


Stadium. Under the blazing sun, 
Muhlenberg’s number one ranked 
defense held up to its name. The 
Mules smothered our offense re¬ 
linquishing only 119 yards. 

While our offense struggled to 
maintain drives, our defense wore 


down playing over 39 minutes in 
the heat. 

After trading field goals in the 
first quarter, Muhlenberg capital¬ 
ized on its size to score 41 unan¬ 
swered points, relying on over the 


final three quarters. With a final 
score of 44-3 it was our most frus¬ 
trating loss of the season. 

Commenting about the competi¬ 
tion in the Centennial Conference 
Leonard said, “I have no difference 
of opinion with the Centennial 
Conference compared to the MAC. 
The skill level and competition is 
still good. I think people thought 
that since we are in the Centen¬ 
nial and their academic standards 
are the same we will be successful. 
But they still get the athletes. It’s a 
highly competitive league.” 

On Sept. 29, we traveled to 
Westminster, MD to take on Mc- 


continued page 18 


Missed opportunities back 
Eagles into corner 

Football is 0-5 start to season 


We are not doing anything different practice- 
wise, but trying to keep the enthusiasm high." 

- Lance Tippett 
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Flying under the radar 

Hassinger a force worth acknowledging 


Jess Winemiller 


When an athlete dominates a 
position, he or she usually domi¬ 
nates the headlines. This is not 
the case with senior field hockey 
player Heather Hassinger. Besides 
the winning goal she knocked in 
against conference rival Susque¬ 
hanna this season, the starting 
center back subtly continues to be 
a reliable presence for the Lady 
Eagles. 


ball. Hassinger recalls working on 
this skill for many years. “I just 
remember dribbling around my 
house making myself keep my 
eyes up,” she said. 

Hassinger is not only talented at 
finding open teammates; she has 
the strength to hit the ball to its in¬ 
tended destination. “I can put it on 
somebody’s stick,” said Hassinger. 

This hard hit is her signature 
ability. “She can find open space 
and the ball is so fast no one can 


by watching her effort. 

Though vocal communication 
is not Hassinger’s specialty, “She 
isn’t afraid to say something that 
needs to be said,” said Stem. Has¬ 
singer vocalizes when it matters. 
In cmcial situations she expresses 
to her teammates what needs to be 
done. 

Hassinger often fails to give 
herself credit where it is deserved, 
blaming this perfectionist mental¬ 
ity on her passion for the game. “I 


"She is sneaky and unexpected. She can come up with the ball and 
other teams are taken back by it." 


“She is sneaky and unexpect¬ 
ed,” said senior forward/midfielder 
Leslie Stem. “She can come up 
with the ball and other teams are 
taken back by it.” 

Head coach Caroline Gillich no¬ 
tices improvement in Hassinger’s 
pursuit of the ball from last season. 
“When she is hell-bent on the ball, 
she is getting it,” said Gillich. 

Stem said most opponents focus 
on the Eagles’ offense and who 
could blame them? The Eagles 
offense averages 3.15 goals per 
game. 

As a result, Hassinger and the 
Eagles’ defense are not opponents’ 
first priority. “Other teams do not 
see her as a threat,” said Stem. 
Often, opponents recognize Has¬ 
singer’s significance and strength 
too late in the game, a phenomena 
exemplified by her game-winner 
over Susquehanna. 

Juniata’s scheme affords chanc¬ 
es for defensive players to bump 
up. Coach Gillich encourages 
her defensive players to “look for 
overlapping runs.” 

Hassinger’s skill and knowledge 
shine from the back lines. As center 
back, Hassinger controls the place¬ 
ment of the ball. To find the open 
player, she first must see the entire 
field. “She recognizes where the 
ball needs to go and where people 
need to be to make things happen,” 
said freshman sweeper Sammie 
Smith. 

“Coach always calls me the 
‘quarterback’ of the team,” said 
Hassinger with a modest smile. 

Quarterbacks must have the 
ability to scan the whole field 
while keeping possession of the 


- Leslie Stern 


stop it,” said Stem. 

Luckily, the Eagles practice with 
Hassinger on a regular basis. They 
are able to receive the momentum 
of the hard pass and continue ad¬ 
vancing up the field. According 
to Stem, however, the team can 
sometimes “rely too much on her 
hit and we do not move.” 

Movement and spacing are key 
elements in expanding the field, a 
main emphasis this season for Ju¬ 
niata. “It is hard to be successful in 
crowded spaces,” said Gillich. She 
explained by referencing a foul shot 
in basketball where the percentage 
of success is higher because “it is 
just the player and space.” 

Gillich and the Eagles continue 
to use Hassinger to open up that 
space. By exposing the field, “she 
gives us the ability to move the ball 
back and forth. It makes the other 
team play the whole field,” said 
Gillich. 

This, as well, allows Juniata out¬ 
side players to contribute. 

This is an advantage according 
to Hassinger who has unfailing 
confidence in her defensive coun¬ 
terparts. “As a defense, we have a 
connection. We are beginning to 
communicate more,” she said. 

Being a strong leader is a char¬ 
acteristic Hassinger wants to fur¬ 
ther develop. “I do not have to be 
[vocal]. We have a lot of players 
that fill the vocal role. A lot of what 
I do is through my actions,” said 
Hassinger. Her teammates appre¬ 
ciate and respond to this method of 
action leadership. 

As a newcomer, Smith looks to 
Hassinger for visual guidance. She 
finds it easy to relate to Hassinger 


just continue to push. Whenever I 
get somewhere, I just have to keep 
going.” 

This senior’s quiet, yet persis¬ 
tent, determination pushes her to 
an unattainable goal of on-field 
perfection, which will likely never 
change. Her drive will continue 
until the last time she sports her 
gold number 19 jersey. 

Each issue the Juniatian will 
highlight on athlete who makes a 
difference in the games or in the 
locker room without making the 
headlines. To nominate an Eagle 
who flies under the radar, e-mail 
juniatian@juniata. edu. 



Courtesy of Juniata marketing dept. 

Senior Heather Hassinger has started all 13 games this season, put¬ 
ting up 11 points from her defensive back position. 


Playoffs not guaranteed 

Every game crucial in JCFH's pursuit 
of the postseason 


Michelle Campbell 

Disappointment equals determi¬ 
nation. On Sept. 29, Juniata Col¬ 
lege field hockey faced our second 
Landmark Conference opponent 
of the season, Catholic University 
of America. The game ended in 
a disappointing 4-1 defeat, giving 
us our first home-field loss since 
2005. 

Statistically, we dominated the 
game. We recorded 21 shots to 
Catholic’s nine. How did Catho¬ 
lic score so many more goals than 
we did? Junior Erin Smith said, 
“We had a lot more opportunities 
to score, but we couldn’t capitalize 


on them. Catholic beat us through 
the middle of the field with their 
speed and we never went for the 
ball.” 

Our defense has always been the 
strongest point of our game, but on 
this day something went wrong. 
We were hesitant. When the ball 
entered our defensive end, we did 
not sprint back to recover. After 
watching the game tape, we saw 
ourselves walking and jogging to 
help back on defense. Catholic’s 
offense was sprinting straight 
through us. They wanted it more 
than we did. 

The team has learned a lot 
from this loss. We have been in a 


groove, just thinking about head¬ 
ing to the field and winning anoth¬ 
er game. From now on, we must 
pump ourselves up to beat the op¬ 
ponent, no matter who it is or what 
its ranking.. Catholic snapped our 
eight-game winning streak, so now 
we’re starting over again with this 
new mentality. 

We cannot afford to lose another 
game this season. This year, all 
team sports in the new Landmark 
Conference will not automatically 
qualify for the NCAA tournament. 
NCAA rules state that a conference 
must have at least seven teams for 
two years in order to earn an auto¬ 
matic berth. 

The only way for us to compete 
in the NCAA tournament is to re¬ 
ceive a wildcard bid. Each team’s 
record and strength of schedule are 
entered into a points system that 
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Men's soccer concentrates 
on the mental game 

Conference schedule in full swing 


Sarah Ruggiero 

Freshman goalkeeper Joe Kohler 
is proving to be an ace in the goal 
box. As an important member of 
the men’s soccer team, Kohler 
was named Landmark Conference 
Men's Soccer Defensive Player of 
the Week, for the week ending on 
Sept. 23. 

Kohler has made 22 saves on 
the season. “He’s doing really well 
and he’s positive. He is a very ath¬ 
letic kid and has excellent reaction 
time, so he can get to a lot of balls 
that other keepers can’t get to. We 
knew he was able to be good, ,” 
said head coach, Dan Dubois. 

Kohler’s defense in goal helped 
the Eagles record a conference win 
against Moravian College on Sept. 
22 .He also did not allow a single 
goal against Mount Aloysius on 
Sept. 13. 


By The Numbers 

6 

Shutouts posted by the women's 
soccer team. The Eagles lead 
the Landmark Conference in 
this statistic. 

12 

Statistical categories that the 
field hockey team ranks number 
one in for the Landmark Con¬ 
ference. 

26 

Years in a row that the women's 
volleyball team has gone unde¬ 
feated in conference play. 


4,415 

Career passing yards for Ju¬ 
niata quarterback Jay Leonard 
(as of 10/6) 


On Sept. 29, the Eagles played 
Catholic University for their sec¬ 
ond conference match of the year. 
Kohler made six saves during play 
but let two goals go. Senior cap¬ 
tain, Brandon Grim tied the game 
1-1 in the 69th minute on a header 
past the Catholic keeper, but the 
Blue and Gold fell 1-2. 

The men are disappointed in the 
loss, but happy with the way they 
played. Their finishing is improv¬ 
ing greatly and they are capitaliz¬ 
ing on opportunities. 

“The guys stayed positive and 
showed we can be versatile. We 
came out in the first half with one 
forward, then switched and added 
a forward in the second half to go 
more offensive. We scored 45 sec¬ 
onds later....We had one shot the 
first half, then seven the second 
half,” said Dubois. 

On Oct. 3, the Blue and Gold 
played Dickinson College. The 
Red Devils are tied for the eighth 
spot in the Mid-Atlantic Region, 
which includes Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware and New Jer¬ 
sey. The tough Dickinson squad 
lived up to its ranking, shutting out 
the Eagles 6-0. 

Now in the meat of the confer¬ 
ence season, the Eagles are con¬ 
centrating more on the mental side 
of the game. “We have intelligent 
players. We don’t need to go over 


our formation day in and day out. 
We want to organize our attack 
better. It’s all mental. We need to 
ask what our formation requires. 
We have a ton of guys who can do 
it,” said Dubois. 

The midfield is taking most of 
the shots right now, with Bryan 
Hess in the lead with five goals and 
Andrew Steffen right behind him 
with four goals. As two central 
midfielders, they are taking most 
of their shots from thirty yards 
out. The forwards are getting to 
the right spots, but unfortunately 
haven’t been able to capitalize. 

Five of the Blue and Gold’s last 
seven games are in conference. 
“Going out we have a level playing 
field, there are no untouchables,” 
said Dubois. 

Feeling the lethargy that comes 
from the accumulation of games 
and long days of travel has forced 
the men to plan ahead for the ap¬ 
proaching conference games. In 
this effort, Dubois has cut out one 
practice a week, which only last 
for 75 minutes. And to some play¬ 
ers’ dismay, many of the regular 
starters will be resting during non¬ 
conference games. The main goal 
is to maintain health. 

This does not mean that the 
men have taken a back seat to the 
action. They are making the most 
of their practice time and are ready 
to match up with any of their op¬ 
ponents. 

The Eagles are currently 3-7-0 
overall and 1-1-0 in conference 
play. “We know we’re good and 
can compete with anyone,” said 
Dubois. 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


Sophomore midfielder Aaron Bray dribbles the ball up field during 
Juniata s 6-0 loss to Dickinson on Oct. 3. The Red Devils came to 
College Hill with an 8-1-2 record. Dickinson is a non-conference 
opponent. Juniata currently sits at 1-2 in the Landmark. 
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Women's Tennis 



Christopher Shannon/Juniatian 


Sophomore Amanda Fontana and the women's tennis team played a short, four game schedule (2-2) this 
fall for the first time. Coach Bliel scheduled the matches to give the team more experience heading into its 
first season in the Landmark Conference this spring. 


Upcoming Eagles 
athletic events 

Field hockey 

10/11,4:30 p.m. 
vs. Frostburg 

Women's soccer 

10/13,1 p.m. 
vs. Scranton 

Men's soccer 

10/13, 3:30 p.m. 
vs. Scranton 

Women's volleyball 

10/17,7 p.m. 
vs. Haverford 

10/19,4 p.m. 
vs. Carnegie Mellon 

Football 

10/27,1 p.m. 
vs. Johns Hopkins 


JCFH playoff picture still hazy 

continued from page 15 


determines regional standings and 
eligibility for wildcard bids. 

If we lose again, our wildcard 
chances will be in jeopardy, since 
wildcard bids are only granted to 
highly-ranked teams within each 
region. We are in the South At¬ 
lantic Region, which is the most 
competitive region in field hockey. 

Last year, seven teams from our 
region entered the NCAA tourna¬ 
ment. This is nearly one-third of 
the 24 teams that make it into the 
tournament. 

Since our loss to Catholic, we 
improved to 3-1 in the conference, 
10-2 overall. Three days later, we 
beat Susquehanna University 3-2. 
We were hungry for a win. 

Senior back/defender Amanda 
Wimer said, “The game was in¬ 
tense. Susquehanna surged to¬ 
wards our defensive end in the first 
half. Our scoreless second half was 


mostly a battle in the midfield. It 
was tough playing against a team 
that wanted to ride our shorts.” 

To prepare for Drew Univer¬ 
sity, our practices included a lot of 
sprinting, working on small pass¬ 
ing and marking up in the circle. 
We could see that our hard work in 
practice paid off after the 3-0 vic¬ 
tory over Drew. 

Senior midfielder Leslie Stem 
said, “We pressured them hard 
and controlled the game with our 
small passing, which we are so 
successful with.” 

We have eight games before 
post-season play. With the final six 
games being away, we will need 
to prepare mentally and physically 
to make a successful playoff mn. 

Don’t miss our last home game 
of the season against Frostburg 
State University on Oct. 11 at 4:30 
p.m. 


Football backed into a corner 


continued from page 15 


Daniel College. There was a big 
crowd at McDaniel and they were 
anything but pleasant toward us. 
We warmed up on the field with 
boos and chants of “Juniata sucks” 
raining down around us. 

McDaniel scored on its first 
drive of the game. The defense 
then held the Green Terror score¬ 
less until the mid-way through the 
fourth quarter. We responded eight 
seconds into the second quarter 
with a 24-yard field goal off the toe 
of freshman kicker Davis Smith. 
The score at the half was 7-3 in fa¬ 
vor of McDaniel.. 

In the fourth quarter Leonard hit 
senior wide receiver, David Nick- 
laus in the back of the end zone on 
fourth and goal for the go ahead 
score. The lead didn’t last long. 
McDaniel responded on the ensu¬ 
ing drive making the score 14-10. 


With the chance for a game win¬ 
ing drive, our offense struggled to 
move the ball. The defense fought 
and kept McDaniel from scoring, 
giving the offense four more op¬ 
portunities before time expired. 
But we couldn’t capitalize. On 
our four possessions McDaniel 
blitzed causing sacks and mshed 
throws that resulted in three and 
outs. Once again we came away 
from a game with a bitter taste in 
our mouths, and we felt like we let 
another win get away from us. 

“A team’s true spirit and charac¬ 
ter are revealed not when they’re 
winning, but when they’re losing.” 
H. Jackson Brown couldn’t have 
said it any better. As a team we 
have found ourselves in that posi¬ 
tion. After five tough losses, the 
season has become a test of char¬ 
acter for our team. 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


Senior quarterback Jay Leonard (2) goes down field in the first half 
against Muhlenburg. Juniata fell in the contest, 44-3. 
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Reflections on the fall season 

Men's tennis learning from defeat 


Brandon Wolfe 


The fall season has come to a 
quick close for the men’s tennis 
team. With four matches in the 
books we are 1-3. After a close 5- 
4 win against Frostburg, the team 
hopes to build off the victory and 
look toward the spring. 

The fall season was head coach 
Beth Bleil’s idea. She said, “It al¬ 
lows for a preseason warm-up 
so the tennis team can play year- 
round and gain experience.” With 
the victory against Frostburg, it 
seems the fall season was a great 
idea. 

The whole team seemed to settle 
in and become more relaxed as the 
matches went on. Against Leba¬ 
non Valley some of the younger 
players, like me, were given the 
opportunity to play singles. We 
ended up losing the match 8-1, 
but Jarrad Silver “saw some great 
tennis.” We started using better 
doubles strategy and gained valu¬ 
able on-court experience. 

The experience has been great 

Train harder, 
play longer 

continued from page 15 

ers Mellissa Johnson and Heather 
McMinn shut down every possible 
breakaway with their lightning 
speed and solid match play. “We 
just have to maintain our compo¬ 
sure out there. We can’t get caught 
out of position, even for one sec¬ 
ond,” said sophomore Laura 
Goodlander. 

On Oct. 6 we defeated Drew, 
3-2. Our physical strength and 
talent overcame their squad. We 
were on fire from the second the 
whistle blew, with the first score 
coming from Van Blarcom in the 
third minute of the game. Kelly 
Logue knocked the ball in to finish 
the first half and later Goodlander 
slammed a ball into the net from 
30 yards out. 

We’ve been training hard and 
are ready, so come out to our next 
game and see us dominate Scran¬ 
ton on Oct. 13. The Royals now 
have a record of 4-8-1, compared 
to our 6-3-2 mark. The game play 
will be quick and heated. “They 
will definitely be competition, but 
we’re bringing our ‘A’ game,” said 
freshman Caitlin Bigelow. 


for the young players, even if we 
have a losing record. Bleil said, 
“This is a positive challenge for the 
freshmen. It only makes us hun¬ 
grier.” 

Hopefully this hunger will carry 
into the spring season, and with the 
play of Silver, it seems as though it 
will. 

Silver is currently 3-1 in singles 
match play. His passion for the 
game has carried him through most 
of his matches. Silver dominated 
his Lebanon Valley opponent, de¬ 


feating him easily in two sets. 

Bleil said, “Last year Silver 
lacked maturity on the courts. 
Now he plays smarter and enjoys 
the arrogance of other players; he 
feeds off of it.” 

He also passes on this smarter 
play to more novice players like 
me. When I was having a tough 
match against a Lebanon Valley 
opponent he made sure he was 
there cheering me on. 

That leadership goes a long way 
on the courts. It is just another way 


SPORTS 


the Juniata tennis program is grow¬ 
ing. The focus that exudes from 
veteran players will only increase 
as the team prepares for three re¬ 
turnees from study abroad. In the 
spring Bleil hopes to make another 
playoff mn, but this time in the 
Landmark Conference. 

She sees our young team plac¬ 
ing third or fourth in the new 
conference. However, with this 
new found focus from a huge vic¬ 
tory against Frostburg, who knows 
where we will end up. 

It’s not always easy for Bleil, 
because she is a woman coaching 
a bunch of obnoxious guys. Only 
2-3% of coaches for men’s teams 
are women, so Bleil is definitely in 


- 19 - 


the minority. She also coaches the 
women’s team. Bleil said, “It’s not 
harder to coach men, it’s just radi¬ 
cally different.” 

Well, I would have to say we 
are radically different, but we’re 
working on it. Despite the chal¬ 
lenges associated with coaching 
the men’s team, Bliel is leading us 
to make huge strides. Bleil feels 
we are just in “tennis limbo” right 
now because of the youth. 

If we could add two years of 
experience to every freshman we 
would be in great shape. But for 
right now we are working hard to 
get out this tennis limbo, and head 
into the off-season with the moti¬ 
vation to succeed in the spring. 
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iTunes pick: 



"Monster Mash" by Bobby 
Pickett and The Crypt Keepers 

YouTube pick: 

You JTO 

Search for: 

"Ghost caught on tape" 


Grossest 
Halloween 
Candy pick: 

m) 

Lick your own wounds 
candy scabs 

Halloween 
Costume pick: 



"The midget rocker" 


Novel pick: 



Salem’s lot by Stephen King 


Juniatian s favorite person 
of tlie issue 



Nancy, Sherwood's custodian, is simply amazing 
because she knows bleach like Britney Spears know 
crazy! 


FACEBOOK ffall of shame 



It's simply amazing what people are willing to post on 
Facebook. We know there’s a vacuum in this picture, but 
still we feel so dirty... 


When hunger strikes 

Spaghetti with tomato sauce and spinach 

Sometimes, it’s nice to stick to tradition, but other times, add¬ 
ing a little more ting to your dishes could mean you’re in for a 
sweet surprise. If you feel risky and bold, try this recipe that I 
found in The Mediterranean Prescription by Angelo Acquista, 
M.D. It has a hint of your momma’s classic spaghetti and 
tomato sauce dish, but its slightly spicy and rich taste will have 
your taste buds falling in love with this new school cuisine! 

What you need: 

3 tablespoons olive oil, 3-4 garlic cloves (crushed), 1 teaspoon 
red pepper flakes, 28-ounce can crushed tomatoes, l A lb baby 
spinach (thoroughly washed and dried, stems removed), 1 lb 
spaghetti and % cup grated Parmesan. 

How you make it: 

Saute garlic and red pepper flakes in oil until garlic is golden. 
Add tomatoes and cook, covered, for 10 minutes. Add spinach 
and cook for 2 minutes. Cook spaghetti and drain. Add the 
pasta to the sauce and heat for 30-40 seconds. Sprinkle with 
cheese. 
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Find the puzzle's solution on the juniatian Web site http ^/depart¬ 
ments, juniata. edu/ english/juniatian/ 



By: Jack Berkebile 



Prepare for Glory 



Realizing all-too-late that you are NOT a member 
of the 300, and it is in fact the Rugby Team whe 
will win this day: Priceless (but still painful) 
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Will NORML be the weed among RSOs? 


Sara Cieslewicz 

A chapter of the National 
Organization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws (NORML) may 
become a registered student orga¬ 
nization (RSO). The chapter, to 
be led by student Evan Gross, 
would promote awareness of the 
marijuana advocacy group’s mis¬ 
sion to educate people on its goal 
to legalize marijuana with strict 
government regulation. 

According to the NORML Web 
site, it is a non-profit lobby that, 
for more than 30 years, has repre¬ 


sented the interests of tens of mil¬ 
lions of Americans who believe 
that marijuana can be used respon¬ 
sibly As such, the group advocates 
that recreational and medicinal use 
of marijuana should no longer be 
a crime. 

When asked why he decided to 
become involved with NORML, 
Gross said, “I had seen it men¬ 
tioned online.. .then I saw it on the 
news this summer and saw you 
could start local chapters.... [I] 
saw there wasn’t one in the central 
PA region. So, why not?” 

The Juniata chapter would pos¬ 


sibly host functions similar to those 
held by other NORML chapters 
such as those at Pennsylvania State 
and Pittsburgh Universities. Those 
schools host educational movie 
events for their campuses along 
with fake joint rolling contests. 

First year Juniata student Alex 
Weidman said that legalizing mari¬ 
juana is not just about making it 
fair or equal for everyone, it is also 
about making it safer. Legalization 
allows for quality control by the 
government regulating who uses 
it. NORML supports the develop¬ 
ment of a legally controlled market 


for marijuana, where consumers 
could purchase it from a safe, legal 
and regulated source. 

The history of the prohibiting 
marijuana based upon its health 
risks is often pulled into question. 
Gross admits that research has 
found negative effects, but at the 
same time he questions what the 
medicinal value of alcohol is, and 
asks why alcohol is legal if it is a 
recreational dmg that has similar 
inhibitory effects. 

The major challenge to the chap¬ 
ter’s existence on campus is that of 
the administration. Many wonder 


if the Office of Student Activi¬ 
ties will even consider allowing 
NORML to become a RSO. 

“I haven’t talked with Staci 
Weber; I have approached other 
faculty members in reference to 
it and received positive interest. 
I won’t disclose those [names] 
now” said Gross. 

Weber said that if Gross follows 
all the procedures to register the 
chapter, such as agreeing to and 
following all mles and policies 
of all RSOs, and by never pos- 
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Athletics, aid and 
academics 

How student-athletes stack up and pay up 


Christina Gongaware 

A recent on-campus study found 
that athletes, on average, graduate 
at a higher rate than non-athletes 
at Juniata College. The majority 
of sports teams also claim a high¬ 
er GPA than the general student 
body. 

Athletes are proving that it is 
possible to balance a sport and 
grades. While 73 percent of non¬ 
athletes obtain degrees after four 
years, athletes graduate 82 percent 
of the time. 

When asked why retention rates 
for student-athletes are higher than 
the rest of the student populace, 
Provost James Lakso said, “Ath¬ 
letics have an aspect of connection 


to the institution and a better rela¬ 
tionship with it that non-athletes 
do not have.” 

Lakso also attributed the higher 
retention rates to the influence of 
coaches. He said that coaches are 
a “critical element” in the reten¬ 
tion strategies for Juniata’s student 
athletes. Coaches also contribute 
to greater academic success, Lakso 
said, by both pushing for academ¬ 
ics and expecting the athletes’ best 
on the field. 

The overall academic standards 
of Juniata are constantly increas¬ 
ing. The average GPA and SAT 
scores of incoming freshmen are 
rising each year, and the one-third 


continued page 3 


Landmark Champs 



Courtesy of Juniata Field Hockey 


Juniata s field hockey team earned the program s first conference championship after defeating 
Catholic University of America 2-1 on Nov. 3. The Eagles scored the game-winning goal with just 
one minute remaining. The team earned a berth in the 2007 NCAA tournament (seepg. 15). 


File-sharing and the feds Nasty four letter word Ho-hum Life Loving the Landmark 

Pulling out the micro¬ 
scope to see how MRSA 
is quickly becoming the 
most dangerous bug in 
America. 

see page 3 see page 6 see page 13 see page 15-19 


*4 


Movie columnist Ben¬ 
nett Rea looks at Steve 
Carrell's new film, "Dan 
in Real Life. It's no day 
at "The Office." 



Six Juniata athletic teams 
participated in the Land¬ 
mark Conference this 
fall. Three won titles. 
Embrace the domination. 



A federal agency cracks 
down on illegal file¬ 
sharing, and college 
students top the wanted 
list. 
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Make a Difference Day 


Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 

Americorps representative Brenton Mitchell (06) extends a "big 
thank you to everyone who participated in Make a Difference Day on 
Oct. 27. From providing fuel to heat families' homes, to bringing a 
smile to the face of an older neighbor, each of you made a significant 
change for the better. " 

Those interested in receiving more information about volunteer 
opportunities on campus and throughout Huntingdon should e-mail 
JAVA@juniata.edu or contact the Career and Community Service 
Office. 


Commencement speaker 2008 

Student opinions matter-some restrictions may apply 


Kazia Eastep 

Disappointed by the last two 
graduation speakers, vice president 
Justine Kobeski and the rest of 
student government decided that 
“we really need to do something 
about this.” The noted decline 
in speech quality, and a strong 
desire to remedy it, resulted in the 
creation of a committee of seniors 
who would work together with the 
administration’s honorary degree 
committee to select a commence¬ 
ment speaker. 

“[Last year’s commencement 
speaker] just kept speaking even 
when purple-haired old ladies 
were getting rained on...He was 
not thoughtful. He was just bor¬ 
ing,” said senior Suzanne Ostyn, a 
student committee member. 

The student committee was cre¬ 
ated with the hopes of obtaining 
an entertaining and memorable 
speaker for the Class of 2008’s 
graduation ceremony. Under the 
leadership of Kobeski, the student 
committee brainstormed a list of 
people, varying in degree of celeb¬ 
rity, that students would like to 
hear speak at graduation. 

The students started work on 
this list this summer, but they have 
now been told that this time was 
spent mostly in vain. 

They have only recently been 
informed that their ideas must be 
cleared through a rigorous exam¬ 
ination by the honorary degree 
committee and the board of trust¬ 
ees. 

“It was confusing to the point 
that we didn’t know why we were 
involved... .They [administrators] 
went out of their way to say that 
our opinions mattered, but they 


didn’t make the process easy to 
follow,” said Ostyn. 

Kobeski said, “Miscommunica- 
tion is a pretty harsh word,” but 
said the student committee was not 
initially notified of “a whole other 
ten steps in the process.” After 
creating their list, students were 
told by administration about these 
“miscommunication” areas—like 
budget, board approval and a pref¬ 
erence for alumni speakers. 

“I think that some of the stu¬ 
dents thought that they themselves 
could select the speaker, and that’s 
really not the policy of the Col¬ 
lege,” said President Kepple, chair 
of the honorary degree committee. 

The honoraiy degree committee 
is made up of faculty, staff and stu¬ 
dents who sort through suggested 
degree candidates and prepare a 
list of potential recipients for board 
approval. Kepple said, “I’m pretty 
sure the student government picks 
the students and the faculty and 
staff members are volunteers.” 

According to the honorary 
degree committee’s procedure list, 
“there is no universal standard” 
for who should receive honor¬ 
ary degrees. But some qualities 
that the Juniata honorary degree 
committee looks for in a recipi¬ 
ent include honor and respectabil¬ 
ity, career success, philanthropic 
work/donation to the institution, 
quality of public speaking skills, 
alumni status and publicity poten¬ 
tial. The same qualities are looked 
for in a commencement speaker. 

In a previous issue of The Junia¬ 
tian Kobeski suggested that per¬ 
haps the commencement speaker 
could be determined through a poll 
given to the senior class. 

President Kepple said, “You 


really can’t do a student poll, and 
here’s the reason—if the students 
say we want to have 4 x’ person 
to be our speaker, and the trustees 
reject that person, now that’s a 
very public rejection....It would 
be harmful to the person involved; 
it would be harmful to the Col¬ 
lege and it would disappoint the 
students. Not that it would always 
happen, but it is very possible. 
An honorary degree is the highest 
honor the College gives. The trust¬ 
ees take this very seriously and 
we wouldn’t want to do anything 
harmful.” 

The commencement speak¬ 
er usually receives an honorary 
degree. The only current example 
of a commencement speaker not 
receiving a degree is 2002 speaker, 
David Hsiung. He was not a recip¬ 
ient because he was, and remains, 
a current Juniata employee. 

Kepple stressed the importance 
of selecting a good speaker again. 
“We want to get the quality back,” 
he said. “The student representa¬ 
tives are enthusiastic about the first 
couple of choices” on the potential 
commencement speaker list. 

The list of potential speakers 
has been narrowed down to two 
Juniata alumni. Kepple said, “I 
think that our experience, at least 
in the last nine years, is that alums 
have been much better received by 
students than non alums.” 

“We’re looking for alumni from 
here, or people who have some 
kind of connection, [who are] not 
too old, not too young, and the 
most important thing is that they 
be able to relate to the students 
graduating,” said sophomore Lizz 
Danforth, a student member of the 
honorary degree committee. 


1972 graduate named chair of GRE Board 



Juniata trustee Maurice Taylor (’72), accepted the position of chair of the 
Graduate Record Examinations (GRE) Board in July. 

For five years Taylor sat as a member on the GRE Board and on the GRE 
Minority Graduate Education Committee as chair. 

The setting of policy and research agendas is the main responsibility of the 
board. Also decided upon by the board are such sundries as fees and grading 
scales. 

It doesn’t look like this means major changes or advantages for Juniata stu¬ 
dents looking to take the GRE, though. “It’s simply a notable accomplishment 
by a graduate,” said Provost Lakso. 

Taylor came to Juniata to play football and has been a trustee since 1993. 

He currently works as dean at Morgan State University School of Graduate 
Studies. 
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Illegal file sharing on college campuses targeted by RIAA 


John T. Huffstetler 

The Recording Industry Associ¬ 
ation of America (RIAA) recently 
caught a Gettysburg College stu¬ 
dent illegally downloading music. 
The ramifications remind college 
students across the nation of the 
risks of file sharing. 

The student (name withheld 
because case is pending) was one 
of many who received notices 
from the RIAA through Gettysburg 
College. Students received written 
warnings to delete all shared music 
files and the peer-to-peer networks 
they used. These include com¬ 
monly used programs like Ares 
and Limewire. Those who com¬ 
plied within 40 days were not 
prosecuted. 

The Gettysburg student who 
ignored the warning received 
another letter giving her the 
option to settle out of court or pro¬ 
ceed with a lawsuit. The settlement 
was around $3,000, as opposed to 
a minimum of a $750 fine for each 
song downloaded required by law 
if she had been found guilty. 

The student had been charged 
with distributing 297 audio files, 
yet said, “I didn’t know that peo¬ 
ple could take my songs. I’m not 
computer savvy. I thought it was 
harmless.” 

Those who chose to take on 
the lawsuit have so far lost. The 
student’s settlement out of court is 
still pending. She said, “Everyone 
at my school was shocked that this 
actually happened.” She urges her 
friends not to download illegally 
anymore. 

Gettysburg College was not 
involved in the proceedings direct¬ 
ly. Under the Digital Millennium 
Copyright Act, administrators are 
obligated to provide copyright 
holders with information about 
users of university networks who 
have violated the law. Colleges, 
including Juniata, are not the pros¬ 
ecutors in these cases. 

When choosing to pursue an 
offender, the RIAA looks at the IP 
address of the illegal file sharer. 
The RIAA can tell the sharer is 
a college student easily because 
colleges have their own networks 
and therefore unique IP addresses. 
The RIAA contacts the college 
to gain the suspected person’s 
personal information in order to 
send him/her a letter. Junia¬ 
ta is only involved after the 
RIAA asks the College to 


provide information. 

A recent poll by the RIAA 
shows that more than half of 
the nation’s college students fre¬ 
quently download music and mov¬ 
ies illegally. This targeted pros¬ 
ecution has affected colleges all 
over the nation, and it doesn’t 
exclude smaller schools. Gettys¬ 
burg is a school of roughly 2,600 
students, not much larger than 
Juniata. 

The RIAA’s efforts in educa- 


of students who participate in ath¬ 
letics is part of this shift. 

The average GPA of a Junia¬ 
ta student is currently 3.04. Of 
athletes, the men’s cross country 
team boasts the highest academic 
standing with a combined 3.36 
GPA, followed by women’s tennis 
with a 3.31 GPA and field hockey 
with a 3.25 GPA. The men’s vol¬ 
leyball team lags behind with a 
2.54 GPA. 

Sophomore Danielle Brenizer 
explained the phenomenon of ath¬ 
letes’ higher GPAs. She said, “Ath¬ 
letes are more limited in their time, 
and are better at time management. 
They plan out their schedules well 
and use their time wisely.” 

Freshman women’s volleyball 
player Sam Bristol said, “We [ath¬ 
letes] attend all of our classes,” 


tion and on supplying alternatives 
to file sharing are focused on the 
general public. Yet, admittedly its 
efforts to prosecute individuals 
are targeted at college students. 
But the group stresses that anyone 
who downloads illegally is at risk. 
According to the RIAA’s official 
Web site, “The piracy habits of 
college students remain especially 
and disproportionately problem¬ 
atic.” 

The RIAA also uses educa- 


which could account for some of 
the difference. 

The study also reintroduced the 
topic of financial aid and whether 
the College gives preferential treat¬ 
ment to athletes. A recent yearly 
NCAA audit confirmed that Junia¬ 
ta distributes financial aid without 
a bias toward athletes. 

Prior to 1989, the College could 
give superior grants and loans to 
sports players. In that year, how¬ 
ever, NCAA decided that partici¬ 
pating Division III schools must 
blindly offer financial aid without 
consideration of whether or not 
the student was planning on par¬ 
ticipating in athletics. This idea 
was named “equity packaging,” 
and ensured that academics would 
take priority. 

The athletic program as a whole 


tional tools, legal services and an 
introduction to technologies to 
help reduce illegal file sharing. 

The Gettysburg student doesn’t 
download illegally anymore, yet 
said, “I don’t see the direct con¬ 
nection to hurting the artist.” She 
still pays to go to concerts. This 
type of attitude is a target of the 
RIAA’s campaign to educate and 
show that file sharing is “not a vic¬ 
timless crime.” It reminds people 
that everyone associated with the 


has not suffered from equity pack¬ 
aging. Fourteen teams boasted 
winning records last season, along 
with numerous championships. 
Budgets have also increased. While 
the football team still receives the 
largest chunk at $105,690, Juniata 
has made huge strides in increasing 
the budgets of all sports teams. 

Although this equity mle was 
supposed to be strictly enforced, 
Fakso said that the “NCAA never 
used to control [the rule], but 
every year we had absolutely clean 
audits.” The NCAA has become 
stricter in regulating schools, how¬ 
ever, and even with a complete 
audit, Juniata met all regulations 
last year. 

As many students on campus 
know, Juniata still actively recruits 
athletes. According to Juniata’s 
in-house study of admissions 
results, there is a 16% difference 
in whether or not a student attends 
Juniata if he or she is recruited. 


music industry is affected, not just 
the artists. 

One solution Juniata is looking 
into to help solve the file sharing 
problem is implementing a system 
similar to Rhapsody at Penn State. 
This program allows college stu¬ 
dents the ability to download as 
many files as they want to after 
paying a yearly fee through tuition. 
The catch is that at home or out 
of college the files won’t work 
anymore. 


This means that coaches are suc¬ 
cessful in persuading prospective 
students. 

“I always tell coaches three 
things before they recruit,” said 
Fakso. “I want athletes to gradu¬ 
ate. I don’t want to see them in the 
police logs... I also want them to 
be competitive.” 

When asked how if student-ath¬ 
letes are held to the same academic 
standards as the general student 
body for admissions decisions, 
Fakso said that there was no dif¬ 
ference in the admissions process 
of a recruited student-athlete from 
any other. He stressed that “sports 
are only one part of the college 
experience.” 

Overall, the study has made 
clear that students do not have 
to sacrifice sports for class and 
vice versa. From freshman year to 
graduation, athletes at Juniata are 
proving that they can excel both on 
and off the field. 


Athletes making the grade 

continued from page 1 
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Faculty and alumni memories 
show reasons for restoration 


Former residents of Founders Flail remember 
the building's glory days 


M. Piazza 

Founders Hall was once the cen¬ 
ter of student and faculty life at 
Juniata, but now it is only visited 
for administrative services. The 
board of trustees, administration 
and alumni have decided that this 
needs to change. 

“I believe firmly in history and 
that we have a responsibility to 
honor the past in this building by 
restoring and updating it for the 
students of the future,” said Linda 
McKonly (’73), Founders cam¬ 
paign chair. 

Originally, the building housed 
everything from student rooms to 
the campus’ dining room. By 
1963 students no longer lived, 
had classes, did laundry or ate in 
Founders. Instead the hall became 
the home of faculty offices for sev¬ 
eral departments. These professors 
stayed in the building until 1980 
when the North wall of Founders 
began to separate from the floor. 

“I moved into the building in 
1973 and even then the build¬ 
ing was falling apart; the floors 
were already beginning to lean 
downwards,” said English profes¬ 
sor Mark Hochberg. “By 1979, 
one minute I’d be typing, and 
the next I’d be rolling toward the 
wall.” 

Founders was built around the 
chapel, which is now the regis¬ 
trar’s office. The key element that 
the founders wanted in their chapel 
was a clear view of the pulpit from 
any point in the room. To do this, 
they had to use an inventive truss 
system that did not use pillars to 
support the floor above. However, 
the lack of pillars and engineering 
skills have allowed the walls to 
move away from the floor. 

“We all knew that the building 
was hanging from the roof,” said 
professor emeritus of philosophy 
Robert Wagoner, who once had 
an office in the hall. “It was a little 
disturbing to think that any really 
strong wind could knock the top 
floors off, but the upper floors 
were beautiful, even in the decrepit 
place.” 

Today, the upper levels still have 
chestnut paneled walls, with high 


ceilings and offices with appealing 
views. But they also have yellow¬ 
ing paint and slanting floors. 

Despite the appearance of the 
top two floors, the atmosphere cre¬ 
ated with so many people work¬ 
ing in Founders was invigorating, 
according to Erik Evans, associate 
vice president for advancement. 
With faculty members located 
right next to the administration, a 
sense of comradeship and colle- 
giality developed that encouraged 
communication and better prob¬ 
lem solving. The faculty during 
the sixties and seventies had cof¬ 
fee hour meetings, parties on the 
weekend and division meetings 
where they discussed any prob¬ 
lems they were facing. 

“The rooms might have been 
bare (essentially we had a desk, 
chair and lamp), but we all worked 
together,” said Wagoner. “I have to 
say that I miss the coffee meetings 
and the sense of chumminess that 
existed. It made working together 
much more enjoyable.” 

According to Hochberg, there 
was only one telephone available 
for the two floors, so it was always 
a guessing game about who would 
be on the other end. 

Current philosophy profes¬ 
sor Janet Lewis had an office in 
Founders from 1970 to 1980. At 
times, Lewis said the secretary 
would scare them if the floor was 
being too loud by saying the dean 
or president was on the phone ask¬ 
ing if they could keep it down. 

According to Lerwis the atmo¬ 
sphere in Founders was laid back. 
She even painted the fire escape 
bright red and no one complained. 

“None of us wanted to leave 
Founders. When we were there, 
we were connected to everyone, 
with students walking in at any 
time and faculty dropping in for a 
chat about what happened on the 
weekend,” said Lewis. “We lost all 
that when we moved into Quinter 
House, and despite the lack of A/C 
or large offices, I’d be back there 
in a heartbeat if I could.” 

Evans said, “When we gave 
tours to alumni from the 1950s, 
we had all sorts of stories from the 
plumbing to the living on top of 


one another.” 

One of the most touching 
moments for Evans was when an 
older woman broke down in tears 
after entering her former dorm 
room that she had shared with 
a close friend who had recently 
passed away. Some stories were 
less sad. One included a student’s 
recollection of having to warn the 
showering residents when any toi¬ 
let was flushed or, at times...not 
warning them. 

Founders Hall was once a 
vibrant, exciting place to be, and 
with the renovation project slated 
to begin in early 2008, administra¬ 
tors, faculty and alumni hope that 
it will be once again. 


Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 

Left behind. Photographs of famous writers still cling to an office wall 
on the thirdfloor of Founders Hall 


Efforts to save Juniata's printed yearbook underway 

Future of book depends on sales and staff numbers 


Staff 


On Oct. 12 two students met with members of the administration and faculty to discuss the College’s 
decision to discontinue printing of “The Alfarata,” Juniata’s yearbook. 

Senior Beth Woodhouse, M The AlfarataV' editor-in-chief, and student government president Shawn 
Rumery asked for the meeting after an October Senate meeting in which students present voiced dissat¬ 
isfaction over the yearbook’s demise. 

Woodhouse put together a proposal for the administration. She talked to several publishing compa¬ 
nies and researched other college yearbook prices to construct a plan that would reduce ’’The Alfarata’s" 
budget by up to $8,000. That plan includes decreasing the number of pages included in the yearbook 
(down from 200 to 160) and other minor changes that would not diminish the book’s quality, according 
to Woodhouse. "The Alfarata" would remain an all-color publication. 

Rumery told the administration and Amy Mathur, the yearbook’s faculty advisor, that student govern¬ 
ment would launch a marketing campaign on campus in hopes of boosting sales numbers. His cabinet’s 
plan included placing flyers in student mailboxes, posting daily announcements, creating facebook 
groups and sending letters home to parents of graduating seniors. 

Although few students responded to the Juniatian’s forum post about the yearbook situation on Sept. 
27, Woodhouse and Rumery believe that enough interest exists within the student body to warrant a 
continued printing effort. 

After hearing both students’ presentations, Provost Lakso agreed to give Woodhouse and Rumery 
a final opportunity to save the yearbook. In that deal, the yearbook staff and student government must 
collect checks for 200 yearbook orders by the start of Thanksgiving break. They must also recruit 20 
students to enroll in EN 182-02, The Writing Practicum—Alfarata, by that time as well. 

If either of the conditions is not met, Juniata will not produce a yearbook for 2007-08. 

The marketing campaign is underway. Students are asked to submit their checks for $68.90, which 
includes tax and shipping, made out to “Juniata College—Alfarata, 2008” to the information desk in Ellis 
Hall, or to send checks to "The Alfarata’s" post office box (#918) before Thanksgiving break. 

Students can enroll in the Alfarata practicum during the normal registration period currently under¬ 
way. 

Recently, Juniata has paid over $25,000 annually to print the yearbook. Last year, only 105 students 
purchased those books, causing the debt for "The Alfarata" in the overall College budget to reach nearly 
$50,000. The College considered discontinuing the printed yearbook to reduce growing debt and unused 
inventory. The final decision about the 2008 edition will be announced by the end of November. 
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Student looking to create RSO supporting the legal use of marijuana 


continued from page 1 


sessing marijuana or any of the 
paraphernalia associated with it, 
the mission of NORML would be 
allowed. 

“Colleges cannot prohibit a stu¬ 
dent group from receiving college 
funding (i.e. student government 
allocations) because it is a viola¬ 
tion of free speech. The term 
often cited.. .is colleges or student 
governments need to use View¬ 
point neutrality.’ So, it sounds 
like NORML plans to encourage 
and promote open dialogue about 
legalizing marijuana,” said Weber. 
“Within the realms of viewpoint 
neutrality and free speech it is 
not my, student government’s or 
Juniata College’s place to tell these 


students they cannot start this orga¬ 
nization.” 

On the forums, several posters 
invoked Juniata College’s official 
Web site as evidence for the legiti¬ 
macy of Gross’ bid for making 
NORML an RSO. The site states 
that the College “encourages the 
free and open exchange of thought 
among peoples from distinct cul¬ 
tures and nations.” 

Additionally, the site claims 
that “Juniata has dozens of clubs 
and organizations on campus that 
give students the opportunity to 
develop different skills, support 
various causes, grow as a per¬ 
son, make friends and/or just have 
fun.” Gross feels NORML will do 


all of these things. 

Weidman said that he hopes 
they [the OSA] will look at it with 
an open mind. He thinks value will 
be added to the campus by spark¬ 
ing debate and discussion. 

“If you have conflict you will 
eventually find an end, and some¬ 
thing will be created from that 
discussion,” said Weidman. 

Senior Dan Popemak supports 
Gross’ bid for RSO status for 
NORML. He argues that people 
who enter into debates in ratio¬ 
nal fields, based on their constitu¬ 
tional rights, should be supported 
on Juniata’s campus, “Should we 
support dmg use? No, absolutely 
not. It is not part of the campus, 



ESS department to offer new POE in 2008 

Gives option for students interested in wildlife conservation and management 


Jason Najarian 


Juniata is introducing a new Program of Emphasis for students who have an interest in wildlife conser¬ 
vation and management. The POE would also be a stepping stone for those seeking to become certified 
with The Wildlife Society. 

Certification with The Wildlife Society is a powerful tool for students interested in working in wildlife 
conservation and management. 

John Matter, professor of biology, stressed that although the POE would put a student on track for 
certification, it does not guarantee it. He said that the POE would be a nice way to begin the certification 
process, but is not sufficient on its own. 

Juniata is not currently able to fulfill all of the certification requirements. Students would have to take 
about six outside credits and submit to the Society’s certification board for approval. The courses outside 

of Juniata would deal mostly with 
botany. 

The POE, housed in the envi¬ 
ronmental science and stud¬ 
ies (ESS) department, requires 
a variety of courses inbiology, 
chemistry, physics and ESS. 

Along with the POE, new wild¬ 
life courses will be taught largely 
at the Raystown Field Station 
during summer sessions. The 
planned courses are mammalogy, 
herpetology and ornithology. 

These courses will include both 
lab and lecture components and 
will be worth three credits each. 
The courses would deal with top¬ 
ics such as the evolutionary histo¬ 
ry, life histories and identification 
techniques of the animals in that 
zoological branch. 

The summer program is cur¬ 
rently planned to place the cours¬ 
es in rotation, with the 2008 pro¬ 
gram to host the mammalogy and 
herpetology courses. 


but political debate always has 
been” he said. 

The Forums already show a 
spark of a long term debate ques¬ 
tioning motives behind the chap¬ 
ter. Some posters also worried that 
having a NORML chapter on cam¬ 
pus would damage the College’s 
reputation. 

Popemak said in response, “I’d 
say what reputation would be 
tarnished? One that shies away 
from issues that we should discuss 
and initiate and debate on?.. .This 
group does not say that we should 
all have political dmg induced 
orgies. It is not about that. It is a 
political activist group.” 

Gross makes the comparison 
that one doesn’t have to be gay 
or lesbian in order to support the 
goals and missions of All Ways 
of Loving. He feels it is the same 
situation with NORML, a group 
actively promoting awareness for 
the ideals it values most. 


Popemak said, “I support 
NORML. If you really look at 
what it stands for, it is a group that 
argues for the legalization of mari¬ 
juana and the constitution and our 
legal right. It’s a safe assumption; 
[that] those who participate would 
want to partake in the liberties 
after, just like those who fight for 
worker’s rights.” 

Many criticize the rational¬ 
ity for NORML’s appearance on 
future resumes. Weber said, “I 
do believe these students should 
be aware of the stereotypes and 
the stigmas that may be associ¬ 
ated with their involvement with 
an RSO such as NORML...to 
make sure they realize how other 
people (both within the Juniata 
community, future employers, 
etc.) may perceive them. With 
NORML, I would want involved 
students to realize, some people 
may have trouble seeing past the 
4 M.’” 


Where on campus? 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata.edu. Correct answers 
will go into a random drawing for a random prize. Congratula¬ 
tions to last issue’s winner:Matthew McDaniel! 
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Mystery, Myth and Magic 


Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 

Ten students and professors participated in the 16th annual Soap¬ 
box Speeches on Oct. 31 held at Detweiler Plaza. This year's 
theme was "Mystery, Myth and Magic." Speeches ranged from 
chilling ghost stories to Halloween inspired songs. 


MRSA: The nasty bug we just can't swat 


How to prevent yourself from something or other 


Manal Daher-Mansour 

Methicillin-resistant Staphylo¬ 
coccus aureus (MRSA) has late¬ 
ly been spreading at an alarm¬ 
ing rate throughout colleges and 
high schools in the United States. 
According to CNN.com, the latest 
studies have shown that there are 
more deaths caused by MRSA in 
the U.S. than AIDS. 

MRSA-related deaths have been 
making headlines mainly for the 
fact that the victims were young. 
CNN.com reports that one of the 
victims was a 12-year-old boy 
from Brooklyn, New York; anoth¬ 
er was a 17-year-old girl from 
Virginia. At least seven cases of 
affected teenagers were reported in 
Long Island, NY and 10 members 
of a sports team at Iona College in 
New Rochelle, NY have also been 
diagnosed with it. 

According to the Center for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention’s Web 
site, an estimated 25 to 30 per¬ 
cent of the population actually has 
MRSA on their bodies, specifically 
the skin, sometimes even in noses. 
The bacteria is actually harmless 
unless it gets inside the body via 
cuts, wounds and even surgical 
incisions. The most susceptible 


people are those in hospital set¬ 
tings with low immune systems. 
Out in the community however, 
people with poor hygiene or cuts 
who come across the bacteria can 
also be infected. 

The diagnosis for the bacteria 
comes after running several tests 
which include taking a blood sam¬ 
ple from the patient or a swab from 
an infected wound. 

During the 1940s, penicillin was 
used to treat the bacteria; however, 
over time, MRSA became resistant 
to the antibiotic. This is due to the 
fact that the Staphylococcus aure¬ 
us can produce a substance called 
Beta-Lactamase that could degrade 
penicillin and destroy its antibacte¬ 
rial activity. Later on, methicillin 
was developed and then a stronger 
antibiotic, flucloxacillin, followed. 

Some strands of MRSA can 
be treated with certain antibiotics. 
However, MRSA itself can only 
be treated with vancomycin and 
teicoplanin, both antibiotics that 
can only be administered via injec¬ 
tions and infusions. In some cases, 
draining the abscess or boil may be 
the best option. 

MRSA is not a stranger to the 
Juniata community. According to 
the Health and Wellness Center, 


at least 20 Juniata students have 
reported cases of MRSA in the 
past five years. No cases of death 
have been reported on campus. 

According to a Juniata student 
(name withheld for privacy consid¬ 
erations) who was diagnosed with 
the bacteria in the fall 2006 semes¬ 
ter, MRSA can be treated within 
two weeks if the right medicine is 
used. In his case, MRSA started 
out as a very painful pimple. He 
was not alarmed until he noticed 
that it started eating away his flesh 
and spreading on his body. He 
said “the experience was a painful, 
disgusting one.” 

MRSA is most likely to grow on 
sweaty parts of the body such as the 
armpits or the genitals. Although 
there have been many speculations 
over how one can really contract 
MRSA, studies have shown that 
the most common way is through 
skin to skin contact with anyone 
who has it. During MRSA out¬ 
breaks, the environment has never 
been linked to the spread of the 
bacteria, yet it is still possible. 

The easiest way to prevent hav¬ 
ing MRSA is to practice good 
hygiene, keep abrasions or cuts 
clean and covered and wipe gym 
equipment before use. 


Changes to 2008 Commencement weekend 


Staff 


This spring, the Class of 2008 will participate in an altered commencement schedule spanning two 
days. 

Baccalaureate, an inclusive worship service planned by the campus chaplain Dave Witkovsky, has been 
moved from its traditional Saturday morning spot to Friday evening. The service will be held on May 9 
at 7 p.m. 

Commencement will now be moved to Saturday morning, May 10 at 10 a.m. 

In a letter sent out to seniors’ parents in Sept., Provost James Lakso wrote, “In recent years we have 
faced the challenge of sitting out in the afternoon sun or worrying about a late afternoon thunderstorm. We 
believe a morning commencement will increase the chance that we can stay outside and it will be a little 
more comfortable if we do.” 

However, this is not the only reason for the schedule change. Recently few professors attended bac¬ 
calaureate in the morning because they already planned to devote the afternoon to commencement. The 
administration hopes that by separating the two ceremonies, interaction between students, their families 
and faculty will increase. 

The shift of baccalaureate is the second scheduling change made to commencement weekend in the past 
two years. Prior to 2007, commencement had long been held on Mother’s Day each year. Reacting to a 
younger faculty’s desire to spend that holiday with family, the administration moved commencement from 
Sunday to Saturday. 

Some aspects of commencement weekend ceremonies will remain the same. Baccalaureate will be held 
in Rosenberger Auditorium in the Halbritter Center for Performing Arts. Commencement will be held 
outdoors, weather permitting. If held indoors, students will need tickets for guests entering the Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center. 

Information on ticket distribution procedures will be sent by the provost's office to graduating seniors 
during the spring semester. 
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Community 

Service 


As the holiday season ap¬ 
proaches, the Career and Com¬ 
munity Service Office provides 
opportunities for students, fac¬ 
ulty and staff to volunteer time 
and talents to the campus and 
surrounding communities. 

A sampling of ways 
Juniatians can contribute 
include: 

The Giving Tree Project 

Begins Mon. Nov. 12. Interest- 
edparties can purchase a Christ¬ 
mas gift for a child or fam¬ 
ily in need. Contact Lisa Baer 
(baerl@juniata.edu) or look for 
tags at a table outside of Baker. 



Canned food drive 

Food items can be delivered to 
Unity House until Nov. 21. All 
donations benefit St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. Contact the 
Catholic Council with ques¬ 
tions. 



“Winter Wonderland” 
Blood Drive 

On Dec. 5 in the Ellis Hall 
ballroom, donate in honor or 
in memory of a loved one and 
sign the dedication banner at 
the drive. 



For more information on volun¬ 
teer opportunities, contact Shauna 
Morin, community service and 
service learning coordinator at 
morins@juniata. edu. 


Want to be PRESIDENT of 
Juniata College for a day? 

Enter the contest to win a day in the life of T-Kepi! 

If chosen, T-Kep will switch places with you for one day. 
He'll go to your classes, eat lunch with your friends and 

more! 

Purchase tickets until Nov. 16 at the Information Desk in 

Ellis Hall. 

Sponsored by Young Entrepreneurial Society 


Fiesta Latina 



Courtesy of Alfarata 


Fiesta Latina is an annual celebration of Hispanic and Spanish 
culture at Juniata. It will be held this year in the Baker Refectory on 
Sat., Nov. 17 at 6p.m. 

The event is sponsored by Club International, with the help of 
several other clubs. 

Participants have traditionally enjoyed dancing the salsa and 
sevillanas, Latin music, games and of course, authentic Latin food 
at the event. In the past, there have been video presentations explor¬ 
ing Hispanic culture on campus and beyond. Juniata has a strong 
tradition of sending students to Latin America and Spain. There is 
also a strong population of visiting Hispanic language professors 
and students at Juniata. 

This event is not exclusive to Spanish speakers, and anyone inter¬ 
ested in Hispanic or Spanish culture is invited to bailary celebrar, 
or dance and celebrate. The campus community is encouraged to 
come prepared to eat salsa and tortilla espahola and take a swing 
at a pihata. 

Tickets are on sale now at the information desk in Ellis Hall. Last 
year over 300 people attended. 


CORRECTIONS 

The Juniatian regrets the following errors printed in the 
October 11 issue: 

The Nobel Prize on display in 
the physics wing of the Brumbaugh 
Academic Center is the travel rep¬ 
lica of William Phillips’ (70) actual 
prize. That was not made clear in 
the original photo story. 

While the authentic prize is 
made of solid gold, the replica is 
not. It holds symbolic not finan¬ 
cial value. 

Phillips donated the replica to 
the College for permanent display. 


Although the staff writers and editors strive to produce an error- 
free newspaper; to our regret, at times mistakes do pass through 
our review. The Juniatian encourages members of the campus 
community to report any errors discovered in the paper to junia- 
tian@juniata. edu. 
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Respect: It's smokin' 


EDITORIAL 

America was founded on 
the principles of freedom and 
choice: the freedom to choose 
your own religion, the freedom 
of speech, the freedom to vote 
and the freedom to pursue hap¬ 
piness. 

The pursuit of happiness is 
such a fundamental freedom, our 
founders considered it an inalien¬ 
able right. It is guaranteed, even 
if in that pursuit someone makes 
what many consider to be a poor 
choice. Our rights to make poor 
choices must be respected, not 
only by the government but by 
our fellow citizens. Smoking is 
one such right. 

The general opinion of soci¬ 
ety on smoking is that it is a 
foul habit that only a moronic 
idiot would take up. Addition¬ 
ally, second hand smoke can be 
harmful the lungs of non-smok¬ 
ers. It’s natural, therefore, for 
there to be limitations on smok¬ 
ing. Usually there is some law 


similar to the rule established in 
Juniata’s Pathfinder: “The rights 
of the non-smoker always super¬ 
sede the rights of the smoker.” 

As Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr., 
a former Supreme Court Justice, 
put it, “The right to swing my 
fist ends where the other man’s 
nose begins.” 

No one, not even a smoker, 
is going to argue that smokers’ 
have the right to force smoke 
onto other people—especially 
those who have made the choice 
to refrain from smoking. The 
question is: where should the 
line be drawn? 

In cases of fist swinging, it 
is fairly easy to see the exact 
boundary between one man’s 
right to swing his fist and the 
other man’s right not to be 
punched in the face. However, 
boundaries are not always so 
clearly defined. When the action 
is one that is viewed in a nega¬ 
tive light by a large part of soci¬ 
ety, much like smoking is, the 
lines become even hazier. 

The rules asserting the rights 


of nonsmokers also simultane¬ 
ously assert the rights of smok¬ 
ers to smoke. Most smokers 
are respectful and obey the rules 
- smoking only outside, smok¬ 
ing at least 20 feet away from 
buildings, and discarding their 
butts properly. 

Despite this respect shown 
to them by smokers, many 
nonsmokers have no problem 
being completely disrespect¬ 
ful to smokers. Comments like, 
“Enjoy your cancer stick,” “I 
hope that cigarette is worth black 
lungs,” “Have fun dying an early 
death,” and the ever popular, 
“You shouldn’t smoke; it’s bad 
for you,” are exceedingly com¬ 
mon and considered acceptable 
simply because smoking is an 
unhealthful habit. Many non- 
smokers seem to feel that it is 
their duty to lecture, ridicule and 
even verbally attack smokers. 

In one example, a smoker was 
enjoying a cigarette in Sher¬ 
wood’s cubes, an area which is 
commonly accepted as a smok¬ 
ing section. He was smoking 


20 feet away from the building, 
right next to a smoker’s pole. 
A female student that he knew 
vaguely from one of his classes, 
walked by and started a fake and 
overly exaggerated coughing fit. 
It was exceedingly irritating but 
slightly amusing, as the wind 
was actually blowing the smoke 
from the cigarette away from her. 
“Don’t you know,” she asked the 
smoker with a sneer in her voice 
and a superior glint in her eye, 
“Cigarettes cause cancer?” 

First of all, any comment 
about cigarettes and cancer is 
incredibly insulting. Anyone 
who is not aware of the correla¬ 
tion of lung cancer and smoking 
is a moron. It is nearly impos¬ 
sible to grow up in America and 
not know about the dangers of 
tobacco, nicotine and carcino¬ 
gens. Anti-smoking propaganda 
is omnipresent and inescapable. 
Lecturing a smoker about can¬ 
cer implies that the smoker is 
an imbecile. While the lecturer 
may disagree with the smoker’s 
choice, there are very few times 
it is considered acceptable to 
insult someone’s intelligence. 

Compare smoking to other 
things which are considered 


poor choices. Overeating and 
lack of exercise are bad and 
unhealthful habits which can 
lead to diabetes, heart attack, 
stroke and other medical issues. 
Would someone walk up to an 
acquaintance in Baker who is 
chowing down on french fries 
and begin to criticize them? 
“Enjoy your heart attack wait¬ 
ing to happen.” “I hope those 
fries are worth becoming fat and 
disgusting.” “You shouldn’t eat 
greasy food; it’s bad for you.” It 
just doesn’t happen. It would be 
considered rude, insulting and 
unacceptable. 

Yet smokers must face this 
kind of disrespect every single 
day. Smoking has been vilified 
by society, and smokers have 
become second class citizens. 

Nonsmokers must acknowl¬ 
edge that everyone - even smok¬ 
ers - have the exact same rights 
to respect and courtesy. Unless 
they do so, nonsmokers risk 
becoming targets for criticism 
of their own poor choices—per¬ 
haps, even for their poor choice 
to verbally attack smokers. After 
all, don’t you know? Being an 
insufferable know it all causes 
people to ridicule you. 


Thinkstuj (\bout thinksn^ 

T/ve yoWtr afirmtivncil Ux-n^u^e- 


Ryan Hamillton 

As 2007 comes to a close, the 
Senate has been busy passing 
amendments “to authorize appro¬ 
priations for fiscal year 2008 for 
military activities of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense.” The Kyl-Lieber- 
man amendment, expressing 
the Senate’s position on Iran, 
passed on Sept. 26 with a vote of 
76-22. 

With the appropriate language 
in place, the Kyl-Lieberman 
amendment may be the first step 
toward a dangerous war with Iran. 
One section of it proposes, “.. .the 
United States should designate 
the Islamic Revolutionary Guards 
Corps” (IRGC) “as a foreign ter¬ 
rorist organization...on the list of 
Specially Designated Global Ter¬ 
rorists.” 

In the years following 9/11, ‘ter¬ 
rorism’ has become a very power¬ 
ful word. Singling out terrorists 
or potential terrorists has allowed 
The United States to implement 
otherwise unjustified laws in our 
country, and fuel an otherwise 


unjustified war in another. 

This is not to argue that these 
actions were necessarily wrong, 
though there seems to be a feel¬ 
ing of regret brooding around the 
‘war on terror.’ This only high¬ 
lights how, with proper marketing, 
the American public will allow 
emotional language to sway their 
hearts and minds. 


I do not want to argue that the 
IRGC are not terrorists. I do, how¬ 
ever, want to point out that label¬ 
ing this group ‘terrorists’ restricts 
choice of action. The American 
public’s current mentality makes 
it far too easy to justify the imple¬ 
mentation of force in dealings with 
deemed terrorists. 

A single word can be very per¬ 
suasive. Language carries emo¬ 
tional and psychological powers 
that have the ability to blind us. 
Certain ideas are not exposed to 


the same critique we thrust on any 
other because of the way they are 
posed. This is why propaganda is 
so powerful and dangerous. 

A person wielding these power¬ 
ful words also becomes powerful 
themselves. As a simple example, 
imagine citing religious beliefs, as 
reasoning for exemption from a 
required high school health class. 


Religion is essentially a set of 
organized personal beliefs. And 
one personal belief could be that 
sitting through another year of 
required health classes is a waste 
of time. Not exactly an airtight 
argument. 

Yet, if a person wrote ‘religious 
beliefs’ on the appropriate paper¬ 
work, there would be no ques¬ 
tions asked. This is the kind unjus¬ 
tified language that the general 
public is willing to tolerate. By 
citing ‘religious beliefs,’ no matter 


how unjustified, the student is not 
questioned because it is generally 
accepted that religious beliefs are 
to be tolerated and respected. 

No doubt, tolerance and respect 
keep our society civil. Yet, when 
these notions are stretched to their 
limits, propaganda justifies outra¬ 
geous actions and the public has 
the wool pulled over its eyes. 


The word ‘terrorism’ has a per¬ 
suasive emotional control over the 
American public. By documenting 
an agreement stating the IRGC is 
a terrorist organization, we have, 
to a great extent also agreed upon 
how this organization will be treat¬ 
ed. 

We toss around words in the 
wind, when we should really be 
treating them as the bombs they 
may one day justify. The Ameri¬ 
can public’s tolerance for the mar¬ 
keting of vague unjustified or irra¬ 


tional language is absurd. When 
sophistry is substituted for logical 
justification, language becomes 
emotionally motivated and 
irrational. If we are not careful, 
this language can justify drastic 
actions. 

The public will not be told why 
the IRGC are terrorists; the pub¬ 
lic will hear only that they are 
terrorists. This label controls the 
thoughts of the public by playing 
on its sense of morality and fear. 
Terrorists are bad people who need 
to be stopped. If the IRGC are ter¬ 
rorists, then this justifies a reaction 
appropriate for terrorists. If any¬ 
thing goes wrong, the Kyl-Lieber¬ 
man amendment can be waved in 
the air; we all agreed. 

Why are there certain instances 
where irrational emotionally moti¬ 
vated language exempts a person 
from providing the justification 
that we expect from everyone else? 
If this is how the world works, the 
public needs to recognize this and 
step carefully. Language is pow¬ 
erful, and irrational language is 
frighteningly dangerous. 


We toss around words in the wind, when we should really be 
treating them as the bombs they may one day justify 
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Letters to the Editor 


Campus Security ignoring serious issues 


Juniatian Editor: 

I’d like to mention something 
that has really upset me regarding 
the Campus Security department 
at Juniata College this year. As a 
student, I was to feel as if Security 
“has my back,” but Eve lost the 
respect I’ve had for this depart¬ 
ment. 

On at least two occasions, I 
have heard from students who 
were cited by the Campus Secu¬ 
rity department for j-walking [sic]. 
Both of these incidents were on 
Moore Street. I’m not arguing 
that j-walking [sic] is legal, but 
it is important to note that while 
these students are being cited by 
Campus Police, local drivers are 
NOT stopping for students in 
crosswalks. This is putting all of 
our lives in danger...every single 
day. 

Also, there are cars parked 
illegally along Moore Street in 
these very crosswalks students are 
expected to use. While all of this 
is happening, Campus Security 
is focusing on boosting our rela¬ 
tionship with the town and citing 
students for ridiculous and petty 
things. This department CHOOS¬ 
ES to ignore these problems 
on Moore Street and that is not 
right. 


Brittany Moyer 

This past weekend, the ten of 
us left our Raystown Field Station 
bubble and voyaged to the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland for the first 
national youth climate summit, an 
event called “Power Shift.” We 
joined some 5,500 college stu¬ 
dents from around the country for 
two days of panels and workshops 
geared toward addressing the cli¬ 
mate crisis facing our world. 

Although Speaker of the House 
Nancy Pelosi was a featured 
speaker, the conference’s high¬ 
light for me was an inspirational 
and poignant speech by the weath¬ 
ered, unwearied activist Ralph 


My question to this department 
is: Will there ever be a time where 
[sic] I will actually feel safe on 
this campus while crossing Moore 
Street, or will Campus Security 
continue to ignore these very seri¬ 
ous issues? Thank you. 


Alumnus reflects on 
Founders memories 

As an Emeriti Alumni Council 
Member I am privileged to receive 
the Juniatian in the mail each time 
it is issued. 

The September 27, 2007 edition 
is OUTSTANDING. Even though 
I graduated many years ago -1964 
- I enjoy reading about life on 
campus today! It keeps me up- 
to-date on the changes, and what 
has remained the same, on campus 
over the years. 

Some articles even bring back 
memories of days spent on cam¬ 
pus as a student. But I must tell 
you dinner time on campus in 
the ‘50s and ‘60s was nothing 
like it is now—NO cafeteria style 
meals (except on Saturdays and 
Sunday nights in the Lesher Hall 
lower level dining facility). In 
my era, the dining room, complete 


Nader. 

After the 2000 presidential elec¬ 
tion, when President George W. 
Bush narrowly took the race from 
A1 Gore, I had ill feelings toward 
third-party candidate Nader for 
fractioning the progressive vote and 
costing Democrats the presidency. 
But the 73-year-old was extremely 
impressive last weekend, when he 
stood before a gathering of the 
“youth vote” and pumped us up 
with a message not heard from 
mainstream politicians. 

Here are the main points I took 
away from his speech: 

We lack the skills to be good 


continued page 10 


with family style table service 
and coats and ties at the Sunday 
noon meal, was in Oneida Hall. 
Oneida Hall was part of the clus¬ 
ter of three building all linked 
together - Founders, Brumbaugh, 
and Oneida. Prior to the building 
of Bmmbaugh and Oneida Halls, 
Founders most likely did have a 
DINING room. So, the caption on 
the Founders Hall picture (see pg. 
7) may be a minor misnomer. 

But, it is true this building 
[Founders] has been of great ser¬ 
vice to the Juniata community 



Have a topic that you'd like Dr. 
Kepple to write about? Simply 
e-mail your suggestion to junia- 
tian@juniata.edu, and the edi¬ 
tors will forward them anony¬ 
mously to Dr. Kepple. 

On July 21, 2007 I was 
among 60 college presidents who 
signed the American College and 
University Climate Commitment 
in Washington DC. The group of 
presidents has now grown to over 
400. Each of us has pledged that 
our institution will work toward 
climate neutrality in our opera¬ 
tions. 

As part of this commitment, 
Juniata will develop a compre¬ 
hensive plan within two years to 
attain climate neutrality as soon 
as practically possible, including 
an inventory of emissions, target 
dates, specific actions and tracking 
systems. 

As many of you know, this is 
a huge task, and fortunately we 
are already making good progress. 
As Sustainability Day illustrated, 
many on this campus are already 
working to reduce our negative 
climate impact. 

By signing the Climate Com- 


since it was built, I believe, in 
1877-1878 and dubbed Founders 
Hall in the mid 1890s. In the early 
‘60s it was used for administrative 
offices, professors’ offices and a 
classroom in the "chapel.” The 
tower bell was rung to announce 
a victory on the football field and 
I think was used to announce 
Mountain Day. 

The appearance of the [new] 
structure, especially the rebuilt 
"chapel" wing, will probably be 
difficult for some older alumni 
to accept at first - much like the 


mitment we obligated ourselves 
to complete at least two specific 
actions to reduce green house 
gases this year. We are already 
working on many more than two, 
including over 20 projects to 
reduce electricity consumption that 
Student Government President 
Shawn Rumery worked on last 
summer in his internship. As 
reported to the business affairs 
committee of the board of trustees 
at its October meeting, we will 
begin work on many of these proj¬ 
ects right away. 

We have also included many 
sustainable design elements in 
the renovation of Founders Hall, 
including the use of geothermal 
energy. You will also see in our 
draft strategic plan, to be approved 
by the board of tmstees at next 
spring’s meeting, many references 
to sustainability. 

Rob Yelnosky, vice-presi¬ 
dent for finance and operations, 
has developed a consortium of 
other signees (Allegheny, Dick¬ 
inson, Franklin and Marshall 
and Washington and Jefferson) 
to worktogether in sharing ideas and 
seeking grant support for 
projects. 

I signed this pledge because of 
my own belief that I must reduce 
my own contributions to global 
warming, but more importantly 
because I firmly believe that 
sustainability is, and has been, 
an important part of Juniata’s cul¬ 
ture. 

If we are to be successful, it 
will come because everyone in 
the Juniata family works together 
to reduce our negative impact on 
the climate. I’m confident that we 
will all do so. 


change of mascot from the Indians 
to the Eagles! But, this project 
will result in retention of this tra¬ 
ditional landmark - especially the 
bell tower - and bring the structure 
back to life as an enhancement to 
the quad area. 

If the future editions of this 
year’s Juniatian are as interesting 
and informative as this one, you 
will have a memorable year! 

Keep up the great work! 

Dan O'Sullivan, '64 
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Ask the Administration 


“Why does registration open 
to people by birthdates instead of 
by GPA? It seems unfair that a 
person with a 2.5 has an advan¬ 
tage over a student who carries 
a 3.5 just because he was born 
earlier in the year. Why can’t the 
Registrar make a switch to a more 
merit based system ?” 

This round of registration, only 


citizens. We have been formally 
instructed about advertising, mar¬ 
keting, business and econom¬ 
ics. But our education has hard¬ 
ly addressed how to be active 
and engaged citizens. How do 
we expect American democracy 
to function properly when we, 
the citizens, do not know how 
to engage in democracy? Our 
schools should incorporate civic 
skills into curriculum so that stu¬ 
dents know what it means to truly 
be a citizen capable of making 
changes in our communities. 

We must nurture our “civic 
personalities.” In any movement 
against the status-quo, there will be 
obstacles, challenges and defeats. 
But a civic personality is resilient 


freshmen are using birth month 
because they are the only group 
that is registering for all their spring 
classes. For upperclassmen, this is 
really an add/drop period. 

Since freshmen must do so 
much more registration, allowing 
them to all start at the same time 
could overwhelm our servers and 
bring registration to a halt. That’s 


continued from page 9 

and does not give up, regardless 
of setbacks. 

Being concerned about an 
issue is not enough. This point 
hit me hard. I consider myself 
concerned about climate change 
issues, but that does not mean I 
am working actively to stop global 
warming. Especially when it is 
becoming trendy to have an eco- 
conscious, we must remember that 
simply being concerned does not 
affect change. 

Our efforts cannot be short¬ 
lived. Our generation is consid¬ 
ered to have a short attention span. 
Therefore, our political represen¬ 
tatives expect that our devotion 
to the climate change issue will 
expire as soon as we lose inter- 


why we break up registration by 
birth month whenever a hill regis¬ 
tration is occurring. 

In March, all classes begin reg¬ 
istration by birth month. 

We chose birth month as a dis¬ 
criminator in an attempt to be fair. 
The registration cycle begins at a 
different birth month each round, 
so that students bom in the early 


est. But when it comes to issues 
that matter, we cannot back down. 
We must defy conventional views 
that student activism is only short 
term. 

If our generation lifts up and 
personifies Nader’s points in 
our behavior now and the years 
ahead, civic engagement will have 
been more than a fad, it will have 
become our generation’s signa¬ 
ture. 

Junior Brittany Moyer is one of 
ten students living and studying at 
Juniata s Raystown Field Station 
for the fall semester Interested in 
applying to spend at semester on 
the lake? Contact Chuck or Sha¬ 
ron Yohn, co-directors of RFS. 


part of the year do not always have 
an advantage. We try to choose 
the starting month so that students 
who were near the end last round 
will be near the beginning for the 
next round. Birth month is also 
veiy clear-cut and random, so that 
the students should be broken into 
12 equal groups. 

GPA sounds like an attractive 
alternative, but it is actually hard 
to use, and there have been many 
complaints from students about 
the way that GPA is used to order 
housing requests. For example, 
do you use the overall GPA for 
transfer students, or just their 
Juniata grades? What about stu¬ 
dents whose grades from a semes¬ 
ter abroad haven’t arrived yet and 
aren’t included in their GPAs? Al¬ 
so, freshmen don’t have a GPA yet 
for their fall or spring registration 
periods, so GPA won’t work for 
them. We would have to know 
the GPA distribution for each class 
during each registration to figure 
out appropriate break points to 
form twelve equal groups. 

Registrar Athena Frederick 
assures campus that, “It is basi¬ 
cally a process of first come, first 
serve and no one, to my knowl¬ 
edge, has ever ‘not gotten’ into a 
class because of how his birthday 
fell on registration.” 

Barb Hughes 

Director of Administrative 

Information Services 

ff Why are there no paper tow¬ 
els in the dorm bathrooms? Are 
we expected to keep our hand 
towels in there? If so, there aren f t 
enough hooks for everyone to 
keep theirs in the bathroom. 
Couldn f t we at least get hand dry¬ 
ers installed? ff 

This has been an issue for many 


years, not only at Juniata, but at 
other colleges and universities 
as well. Recently, we conducted 
a survey of colleges similar to 
Juniata and found that the major¬ 
ity of those surveyed did not pro¬ 
vide paper towels in residence hall 
bathrooms, nor did they provide 
soap. 

The rationale for not providing 
paper towels includes: the poten¬ 
tial damage that occurs when paper 
towels are jammed into toilets, dis¬ 
pensers are damaged often, and the 
amount of waste produced when 
paper towels are pulled out and left 
all over the floor of bathrooms. 

The colleges that they do pro¬ 
vide paper towels and/or soap 
noted that they replace an average 
of 6-7 dispensers per year and in 
most cases they do not replace the 
damaged dispensers until the end 
of the year. 

We recognize the importance of 
proper hand washing and elected 
to install soap dispensers and hand 
sanitizer in our residence halls 
bathrooms. We inform students 
that we will provide the soap/ 
sanitizer and that they may need 
to take a towel with them to dry 
their hands. Overall this has been 
well-received. We have had very 
few complaints and there has been 
veiy little damage to the soap dis¬ 
pensers. 

Still, we are not completely sat¬ 
isfied with our present system. 
We will be installing more hooks 
for towels in the restrooms and 
we will continue to request special 
funding to install electric hand dry¬ 
ers in all student bathrooms. 

Working for students and with 
students, 

Tim Launtz 

Director of Residential Life 


You can ask the questions for once... 

In each issue, President Kepple and other administrators will 
address the campus community’s concerns or questions. 

Kepple will make public his thoughts on campus issues in his 
’’Presidential Perspective” (see page 9). Though he has plans for 
his column this semester, the president welcomes topic sugges¬ 
tions. 

For the ”Ask the Administration” feature (see above), the Junia- 
tian forwards legitimate student, faculty and staff questions to the 
administrators most equipped to answer them. 

To submit your topic ideas to Kepple, or to ask questions of the 
administration, please e-mail the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata. 
edu. 

All questions and comments will be kept anonymous and will 
be forwared to administrators via the Juniatian’s e-mail account. 



UA\BJ UP. THUMBS DOW/N { 






to the South Hall resident who set off the fire alarm at 6 a.m. by burning a Pop Tart in his micro- 
wave. Here’s a tip, Emeril: never set the cook timer for a number higher than your GPA. That 
should keep us all safe. 

to turning back the clock. Given the incredible amount of work heaped upon us, we are 
always looking for more time in a day. This week we actually got it. 

to people who pretended to by hypnotized last Saturday night. There are times when faking it to 
make another person happy is acceptable. This was not one of them. 


to the forum thread dedicated to improving our Baker experience. To the posters who believe 
that Sodexho can provide ethnic food and eliminate excessive oil, we salute your optimism. 




to J.K. Rowling for outing Dumbledore four months after the release of the final Harry Potter 
book. Let it go, J.K. No one cares where Albus waves his wand. 


to the NORML kids for having a dream! 


Life outside of the Lake: Climate crisis 


Join Brittany in a discussion on the Arch about this column, the Raystown Field Station or sustain¬ 
ability. 

This weeks topic: What is civic engagement? What are ways that you can become civically active? 
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Hunting down Huntingdon 

Microfilmed and digitized: Giving Huntingdon's past 

TO THE FUTURE 


Romeeka Gayhart 

Although spending hours in a 
library basement may sound dull, 
one student’s historical curios¬ 
ity has led him to help years of 
newspaper articles “escape from 
the basement.” Senior Jona¬ 
thon Knepp spent last summer as 
an intern at the Juniata College 
Beeghly Library working on two 
projects with the Head of Library 
Public Service, Andrew Dudash. 
The projects fill in gaps in the ex¬ 
isting microfilmed records of lo¬ 
cal newspapers and help maintain 
a digitized, searchable database. 

Dudash, who has been work¬ 
ing on these projects for over two 
years, explained the relevance 
of Knepp’s internship. He said, 
“Microfilm is about preservation. 
Digitization is about access.” In 
the Beeghly Library and the Hunt¬ 
ingdon Historical Society archives, 
28 volumes of print newspapers 
had never been microfilmed and 
are likely the only copies in exis¬ 
tence. The Beeghly Library stores 
newspapers which date back 


tol816. 

Juniata College microfilms 
Huntingdon County newspapers 
with the Penn State Preservation 
Department thanks to a venture 
called the Pennsylvania Newspa¬ 
per Project. It is funded by a grant 


A Duel with Shears. —Two tailors 
in New Orleans, last week, attempted to 
cut short each other’s thread of life by 
lighting a duel with shears. One was 
dangerously wonnded in the abdomen —P 
Ledger 


A Series or Lamentable Occurren¬ 
ces. —Three children in Gibson co., I ml. 
who had thrust their hands info a hen’s 
nest to get the egus, were bitten by u 
copperhead snake lying in it. Their 
screams attracted the mother, and while 
she was absent the youngest child fell in¬ 
to a tub of water ami was drowned. The 
three bitten also died in two hours after. 


for the National Endowment for 
Humanities. This fund, which 
must be spent by March 31, 2008, 
allows for 400,000 pages of micro¬ 
film to be made in Pennsylvania. 
Of those 400,000 pages, Juniata 
College has microfilmed 20,000 


pages from three different newspa¬ 
pers in the county. 

Newspaper is a difficult medium 
to preserve. Its paper is highly acid¬ 
ic and is often stored without the 
appropriate care. Historians copy 
older newspapers onto microfilm 
so that the information can be 
accessed without causing further 
damage to original copies. 

“The main goal of our project 
is to preserve as much as we can 
of what we have,” said Dudash. 

Microfilm is a great form of 
preservation, and the files are 
available to students, but micro¬ 
film has a downside. It is brows- 
able, but neither searchable nor 
accessible from off campus. 

The second half of Knepp’s in¬ 
ternship focused on the digitiza¬ 
tion of microfilm. The program is 
a part of the Huntingdon County 
Historical News Project. It is a col¬ 
lection of more than 70 years of 
digitized, searchable newspapers. 
These papers can be searched by 
using optical character recognition 


continued page 12 




/MUSICALLY CHALLENGE? 

RAINBOWS ROCK 


Zack Stoll 

What is music worth? The band 
Radiohead posed that very inter¬ 
esting question on Oct. 10. The 
band set a major precedent when 
it released its new album “In Rain¬ 
bows.” The album was released 
exclusively on the band’s Web site, 
for whatever price you wanted to 
pay. Radiohead was able to do this 
because it has no record label. 

I downloaded “In Rainbows”, 
and the price was blank; I typed it 
in. I’m not a huge Radiohead fan, 
and I had no idea what the album 
would sound like, so I didn’t pay 
anything. It sucks when you are 
burned by buying an album that 
you think will be good, but it is not. 
That’s $15 for an album that might 
be listened to twice. By now, I’ve 
already listened to “In Rainbows” 
three times, and I will be listening 
to it more. It’s an album that it is 


best listened to at night while drift¬ 
ing off to sleep. 

This album does not let up on 
the ambient electronica sound that 
I have grown familiar with. What 
does disappoint me a little is the 
lack of songs like “Creep” and 
“High and Dry.” That can be ex¬ 
pected though, since Radiohead 
has been moving away from that 
kind of sound since its sophomore 
album “The Bends.” Now the 
sound is softer as on “Ok Com¬ 
puter.” 

The question is still how much 
will people pay for it? After listen¬ 
ing to the album, I would say it’s 
worth around $10. The most I’d 
be willing to pay for any album, 
though, is $15. The songs, which 
are self-produced, are solid and I 
can’t find any major flaws in the 
album. I say this album is worth 
only $10 because, as I said, I’m 
not a huge Radiohead fan. I think 


that extra five dollars should be put 
toward an album that I just com¬ 
pletely love. 

Without a record label marking 
up the price of the album, and then 
taking an almost 70 percent cut of 
sales, all the money from “In Rain¬ 
bows” goes directly to Radiohead. 
The number of sales was 1.2 mil¬ 
lion on the release day. If each per¬ 
son only paid three dollar for the 
album, then Radiohead most likely 
made up the cost of recording, pro¬ 
duction, and servers to download 
the album already. 

Now the precedent has been set. 
Other bands are starting to move 
toward this label-less setup like 
Nine Inch Nails. 

While not having a record la¬ 
bel may be a good thing for bands 
that have a large fan base, the up 
and coming bands still need them. 


continued page 12 


Man Market 



Beth Woodhouse / Alfarata 


Junior Evan Heisman and senior Luke Ferster work the runway 
during the River Rats' second annual Man Market on Oct. 20. 

The rugby team held a canned food collection before the event. Do¬ 
nations were sent to the Huntingdon Food Bank. 

Fevered bidding led to a total collection of $885. Proceeds go to 
fund the River Rats' participation in tournaments and equipment. 
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Frightful Melodies 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


In full costume, the Wind Symphony and Sinfonia Orchestra 
performed their first Halloween Concert on Oct. 27. Alyson 
Jacques as the Keebler Elf (above), was joined by super heroes, 
black cats, lords and ladies of the Renaissance and ballerinas. 
The Percussion Ensemble used complete darkness, fog machines 
and trapeze artists to accentuate their performance. Sinfonia 
and Wind Symphony gave the concert a classical atmosphere 
with “The Sorcerer s Apprentice, ” “Masquerade ” and “Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor. ” The Wind Symphony then killed the 
lights for the eerie performance of “Voodoo. ” 


Hunting Down Huntingdon 

continued from page 11 


technology and the Internet. 

Digitization is a more expensive 
and trickier medium than its pre¬ 
decessor, microfilm. When micro¬ 
film is converted to digitized im¬ 
ages, even a simple scratch of the 
film can lead to illegibility. “Image 
quality on microfilm is varied from 
the amount of ink on the printing 
press... if that paper was run first 
or last, the lighting in the room 
when they make the microfilm,” 
said Dudash. It is important, there¬ 
fore, to choose the right micro¬ 
filmed images to digitize. 

The first phase of the digitization 
project focused on cataloging the 
oldest newspapers. The later two 
phases will focus more on preserv¬ 
ing the newspapers’ quality. Du¬ 
dash says within the next month or 
so that the project will upload digi¬ 
tized versions of the Huntingdon 
Journal from 1876 to 1880. These 
years are especially important to 
the College community, as it was 
founded in 1876. 

Aproposal was submitted in Sep¬ 


tember for a grant to further digi¬ 
tize. Dudash and Knepp will find 
out if it was accepted in February. 
If the proposal is funded, Juniata 
will digitize at least two other titles 
and complete the digitization of 
the Huntingdon Journal from 1835 
to 1904. These years chronicle the 
early years of the College and will 
be a valuable resource for alumni, 
historians and genealogists. 

Although there had been student 
involvement in the project, Knepp 
was the first student to be selected 
as an intern. If the project receives 
the grant money, the library will 
look to take on another intern for 
next summer. Dudash encourages 
interested students to apply, and- 
said that the number one criteria 
for the position is “historical curi¬ 
osity.” 

A link to the digitized newspa¬ 
pers can be found on the Beeghly 
Libraiy Web site under “Hunting¬ 
don County Historical Newspa¬ 
pers.” 



A nythOng'Buvt Ordinary 

Black Phoenix Alchemy Lab 


Claire Williams 


Ladies on campus probably 
wear a celebrity’s perfume or Cha¬ 
nel. Most guys wear cologne that 
smells alike and lacks personality. 
That’s where Black Phoenix Al¬ 
chemy Lab comes in. 

Black Phoenix Alchemy Lab is 
a perfume company based in North 
Hollywood, California. It makes a 
huge line of perfumes with some¬ 
thing for everyone, even guys. 

This is no exaggeration. There 
are 22 different general catalog 
lines and many limited editions, 
such as Lunacies and scents for 
Friday the 13 th. 

As with any new perfume 
choice, each scent from the Lab is a 
bit of a gamble. What smells amaz¬ 
ing and floral on your friend might 
smell like bland soap on you. Even 
what smells good on you one day 
might smell different a week later. 
As you go along you’ll find what 
scent notes work for you. 

Most people start out buying 
“Imp’s Ear,” the Lab’s trademarked 
sample vials. They contain about 
1/32 of an ounce of oil and are 
$3.50 each or six for $19.50. Us¬ 
ing Imps, you can find out which 
scents work with your chemistry 
and then begin exploring similar 
scents. I recommend trying a wide 
variety of imps at first because you 
never know might smell amazing 
on you. 

Once you find scents you love, 
which may take a while, it’s time 
to move on to buying 5ml bottles. 
Most of the general catalog scents 
are $15, but range up to $27.50. 
Limited editions generally range 
from $17.50 to $21.50. 

Limited editions are more of 
a gamble. They can not be pur¬ 
chased from the Lab in Imps, so 
there is no trial size. If one interests 
you, you have to buy blind. Don’t 
let the risk turn you off; some of 
your favorite scents might end up 
being limiteds. 

There are usually four or more 
limited editions released a month, 
one being a Lunacy. Lunacies are 
released every month for a few 
days before and after each full 
moon. Each represents its own 
moon. There are also seasonal 
scents released for a few months 
like the current autumn/Halloween 
(available until Nov. 15) and win- 
ter/holiday lines. 


The Lab even gives you 
freebies, such as including Frimps, 
or free Imps, in your order. These 
could be something you had want¬ 
ed to try, something you might 
never have thought to try or maybe 
something you have. Usually the 
higher the price of your order, the 
more Frimps you receive. 

A plus of the Lab’s products 
is that they are almost all vegan 
friendly. A few of the scents con¬ 
tain honey and that will be listed in 
the scent notes. 

As you try a lot of them to find 
your favorites you might not al¬ 
ways like what you get. Unlike 
other perfumes, if you buy some- 

Signs you might be a 
BPAL addict: 

You eagerly await for Friday 
the 13 and are disappointed to 
find only one in 2008. 

You have answered the ques¬ 
tion ‘What are you wearing? ’ 
with “Spanked” or “Eat Me” 
and don’t think its at all odd. 

The phrases Will CalT and 
‘ClickN’Ship ’makeyour heart 
happy. 

When you found out there 
was going to be an East Coast 
Will Call, it made your whole 
summer. 

thing you don’t like, there are plen¬ 
ty of sites and online communities 
where you can find someone who 
will happily trade Lab products 
with you. 

Mostly the Black Phoenix Al¬ 
chemy Lab is based online but it has 
monthly Brick and Mortar events, 
which are sales in actual buildings. 
Until recently such events were 
held solely on the west coast, but 
in June one was hosted in Hershey. 
There are a few stores that sell a 
limited amount of the product on 
a regular basis. These locations are 
listed on the Lab’s Web site. 

The Black Phoenix Trading Post 
also carries a variety of other lab- 
related products; one of the newest 
is nail polish that embodies some 
of the perfumes. The Post also ear¬ 
ly t-shirts, containers for perfumes, 
soap, massage oils and a variety of 


other products. Occasionally the 
Trading Post carries perfumes as a 
set with a shirt or statue, such as 
the previous Limited Edition Trick 
or Treat Inquisitions, which came 
with a 5ml bottle of either a Trick 
or a Treat perfume and a matching 

t-shirt. 

So if you’re feeling a little 
naughty, you could try some 
“Debauchery.” If you’re feeling 
a little bit like a pirate, try some 
“Jolly Roger.” If you really need 
a vacation, you could try “The 
Hamptons” or if you want to get to 
Wonderland, you could try some 
“White Rabbit.” 

One warning, wearing this prod¬ 
uct will probably cause lots of 
wrist smelling, especially if it’s a 
new scent or a favorite. You might 
think “Does it look weird that I’m 
sniffing my wrist?” Don’t worry 
about it; you can’t help it that it 
smells amazing. 

Black Phoenix Alchemy Lab 
can be found at www.blackphoe- 
nixalchemylab.com. 

Musically 

Challenged 

continued from page 11 

They don’t have that start up mon¬ 
ey to produce albums that an estab¬ 
lished fan base can provide. They 
need the support a record label 
brings them. However, I would 
much rather buy mail order from 
an indie label than from a major 
label. The small labels support the 
band, while the large labels sup¬ 
port a profit. 

So what is music worth to you? 
Is ninety-nine cents a song on 
iTunes fair? How about the $18 
from the chain music store? I say 
the $13 from an indie label is fair. 

With Radiohead’s actions, I may 
never have to pay for a large record 
label’s profit. Only the bands will 
benefit from my purchases. With 
all this said, I’m going to go back 
and pay for “In Rainbows”. That 
way the band gets what I think it 
deserves. Not a penny more, not a 
penny less. 

If you need “In Rainbows” in 
CD format, it will be released next 
year. 
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"Dan in Real Life" - Carell shines through in so-so film 


Bennett Rea 

Steve Carell clearly has act¬ 
ing chops. He’s been wonderful 
in numerous comedic roles and 
even flexed his dramatic muscle in 
“Little Miss Sunshine.” Unfortu¬ 
nately, his great performance here 
isn’t enough to save “Dan in Real 
Life” from mediocrity. The plot 
is entirely predictable and some 
parts that were obviously meant 
to be “awkwardly tunny” are just 
plain awkward. Fortunately, there 
are touching and funny moments 
that keep “Dan” from being com¬ 
pletely bland. 

The plot is a somewhat common 
one. Dan (Carell) is a single father 
of three girls who are, of course, 
quite a handful in their respective 
ways. Half of the film is devoted 
to the difficulties Dan has with par¬ 
enting. The other half is devoted 
to his romantic connection with 
Marie (Juliette Binoche). Dan and 
Marie hit it off in a bookstore af¬ 
ter she mistakes him for a helpful 


employee. They talk for hours and 
there seems to be some chemistry 
between them. However, Marie is 
already involved with someone. 
She agrees to give him her phone 
number only to continue their con¬ 
versation as friends. 

Dan returns to the cabin where 
his whole family has gathered for 
an annual getaway. There he finds 
out that Marie is actually involved 
with his brother Mitch, played an¬ 
noyingly by Dane Cook. From 
there, the movie follows a basi¬ 
cally predictable plot. Turn on the 
television and watch any romantic 
comedy on any channel and you’ll 
know the sequence of events that 
will inevitably follow in this mov¬ 
ie. 

Perhaps “Dan in Real Life” was 
meant to be predictable and con¬ 
ventional. But it was distributed 
by Focus Features, the art house 
branch of Universal Studios. Fo¬ 
cus Features has been known for 
putting out unconventional and 
critically acclaimed films such as 


“Broken Flowers,” “Eternal Sun¬ 
shine of the Spotless Mind,” “Lost 
in Translation” and “Brokeback 
Mountain.” All of these films are 
a notch above “Dan in Real Life.” 
They are simply less predictable 
and more interesting. It seems that 
“Dan” was directed more at a gen¬ 
eral audience at the sacrifice of be¬ 
ing a better film. 

That being said, it is still an inter¬ 
esting and warm movie to watch. 
Beyond the predictability, there is 
a human element that distinguishes 
it from many other romantic com¬ 
edies. The characters seem believ¬ 
able. They are insecure, vulner¬ 
able, interesting and overall very 
human. Even the young actresses 
playing Dan’s daughters (Brittany 
Robertson, Marlene Lawston and 
Alison Pill) flawlessly purvey a 
sense of disappointment yet hope 
in their hapless father. Save for 
Dane Cook’s butcheiy of a skill 
known as acting, the cast did very 
well in their portrayals of each 
character. 


Yet as human as the characters 
feel, there is something amiss. 
There is a slight lack of develop¬ 
ment in the relationships between 
Dan and Marie and Dan and his 
girls. 

The larger problem though, is 
misplaced awkwardness. Carell is 
involved with NBC’s “The Office,” 
a superbly funny comedy in its 4th 
season. It relies on great characters 
and hilariously awkward moments 
for it to work. However, in “Dan 
in Real Life,” only awkwardness 
is present while the “funny” part 
is forgotten. Due to subpar writing, 
certain parts of the film feel like 
they should be funny just aren’t. A 
scene at a dinner table where Dan 
intentionally brings up Mitch’s 
questionable past to Marie makes 
the viewer feel more uneasy than 
amused. What is often pawned off 
as quirkily funny comes off as pure 
discomfiture. 

Overall, “Dan in Real Life” 
rings true when it comes to human 
nature and connects with only the 


hearts of the audience. The perfor¬ 
mances by Carell and Binoche are 
some of their best, and the movie 
gives them a chance to shine. But 
many of its attempts at comedy fall 
short. Combine that with a predict¬ 
able plot and the lack of fleshed out 
relationships and you end up with 
a mediocre movie. 



"Dan in Real Life" 
is rated PG-13 for 
some innuendo. 

Now playing at the 
Primiere Theater 
in State College 


Digital Media students enter 
Apple film festival 


Sarah Ruggiero 

Students associated with the 
Digital Media Zone (DMZ) and 
the Teaching Learning Technol¬ 
ogy Center (TLT) have entered 
the Apple Insomnia Film Festival. 
The five students who produced 
their film, “Robin’s Cage,” are 
juniors Jigar Patel, Tim Auman, 
Neil Perrin and Scott Thomas, and 
freshman John Huffstetler. 

Apple commenced the film fes¬ 
tival on Saturday, Oct. 13 at 9 
a.m. To begin, Apple posted a list 
of elements that all contestants 
needed to use in their films. 

Filmmakers needed to use three 
of the 10 locations that were post¬ 
ed. Options included a park bench 
and a bird cage. 

Contestants also needed to incor¬ 
porate the character name “Robin 
Daijeeling,” the background sound 
of radio static and a tuxedo. They 
also had to include the dialogue, 
“Don’t tempt me.” 


Technically, artists needed to use 
a Dutch camera angle, employ the 
narrative device of dream sequenc¬ 
ing and usethe editing technique of 
a match cut. 

“The birdcage was an integral 
part of our story and it just seemed 
to fall into place. By that I mean, 
once we got the final idea for 
the story, things started coming 
together really quickly, including 
integrating that prop,” said Huff¬ 
stetler. 

No film could be longer than 
three minutes, including credits. 
All edits and production had to 
be done on a Macintosh computer 
with a maximum of 400 pixels. 
The film also had to be prepared 
for high speed Internet streaming 
and comply with MPAA guide¬ 
lines of PG-13 or lower. 

Aside from the film criteria, all 
team members had to be United 
States citizens in either high school 
or college. There was no submis¬ 
sion fee for students. 


Perrin said that everything was 
completed over fall break. It took 
over six hours to storyboard and 
brainstorm for ideas, an additional 
eight hours to film and another six 
hours to edit the film. 

“The acting was about as low 
key as you could make it. I never 
had any lines, and besides a little 
sprinting, there wasn’t anything 
physically difficult about it. So, 
it was pretty laid back. I was just 
happy to contribute,” said Huff¬ 
stetler, the lone star of the film. 

To narrow the over 1850 sub¬ 
missions to the final 25, Apple 
is hosting a public vote on its 
Web site. The 25 most popu¬ 
lar films will then be judged by 
industry professionals. The judges 
include Fred Armisen, Nora Eph- 
ron, Terry George, Mary Harron, 
James Mangold, Mira Nair, Jim 
Sheridan, Barry Sonnenfeld and 
Luis Valdez. These Hollywood 


Unlock Your Voice 



Deidre Hightower / Alfarata 


On Nov. 2 students and faculty celebrated women writers by 
reading aloud from their works at the 15 th annual Unlock Your 
Voice coffeehouse. Two participants read from their own works, 
including junior Katie Cibort (above) who shared a poem that 
she wrote in tribute to Alice Walker's essay, "In Search of Our 
Mother's Gardens. ” 


continued page 14 
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continued from page 13 


gums have been responsible for 
such blockbuster hits as “Men in 
Black,” “American Psycho” and 
“Hotel Rwanda.” 

Voting can be done until Nov. 9 
on the Apple Web site by creating 
an Apple ID or using an already 
existing one at https ://myinfo. 
apple.com. “I really want people 
to watch it and vote on it,” said 
Perin. 

To search for “Robin’s 
Cage,” type the last name of one 
of the students who made the film 
or type “Juniata College” into the 
search bar of the Insomnia Gal¬ 
lery at http://edcommunity.apple. 
com/insomnia_fall07/contest. 
php. 

Judging will be based on the 
following criteria: content, script, 
storyline, creativity, original¬ 


ity, coherence, aesthetics, visual 
creativity, cinematography, tech¬ 
nical excellence, camera opera¬ 
tion, editing, special effects, titles, 
final product, overall impression, 
enjoyment factor and cohesive¬ 
ness. 

Winners will be announced on 
Nov. 19. Prizes include meeting 
the judges, winning equipment 
such as a new Mac Book Pro and 
film editing software. The winner 
of best storyline and directions will 
receive a private video chat with 
the producer of the “Harry Potter” 
films, plus many opportunities for 
publicity. 

“Meeting the judges is a big deal 
in the film industry because that’s 
a connection to Hollywood and 
the more connections the better,” 
said Perin. 


Pippin to be performed this weekend 

On November 8-10 and 15-17 at 7:30 p.m., the Juniata theatre de¬ 
partment, in collaboration with the Juniata instmmental music de¬ 
partment, will present the classic musical “Pippin” at the Halbritter 
Center for the Performing Arts. 

The production, which has also been popular on Broadway, tells 
the tale of the son of Charlemagne, Pippin the Short, as he tries to find 
his true calling in life. 

With its theme of “sex presented pastorally,” Pippin appeals to the 
young at heart. It features music from the Oscar-winning composer 
Stephen Schwartz, including a wide array of styles, from ballads to 
dance numbers. 

Tickets are available at the information desk in Ellis Hall and cost 
$3 for students and $7 for general admission. 


Jxl tile faroe of pillion 
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Halloween's scariest, sexiest and most outrageous costumes 


Kelly Popernik 

The best part of October was 
Halloween! The ghosts, goblins 
and ghouls made their ways into 
Halloween stores and our precious 
Wal-Mart. We shed our eveiyday 
clothes and transformed ourselves 
into something out of the ordinary. 

Halloween is my all time favor¬ 
ite holiday; the more over the top 
you are, the better. After searching 
the Web, recalling past costumes 
and asking fellow classmates what 
they dressed up as this year, here 
are some famous, funny and sexy 
costumes. 

Trick-or-treat traditional 

Every year some of the same 
costumes pop up and should be in¬ 
ducted into the Halloween hall of 
fame. Some that fall into this cat¬ 
egory include the cowgirl/boy, In¬ 
dian, devil, pirate, witch and ghost. 
Perhaps they are popular because 
they are easy to pull together. Be¬ 
ing a cowgirl/boy involves find¬ 
ing blue jeans, a western shirt, hat, 
bandana, toy gun and maybe a 
rope. A feather, headband, mocca¬ 
sins, brown pants and a tomahawk 
define being an Indian. Whatever 
the reason for their popularity, they 
deserve to be recognized. 

Funniest 

Halloween is also about looking 


absolutely ridiculous, especially for 
college students. Some of the fun¬ 
niest costumes I have come across 
include a car air freshener, and one 
night stand. Being an air freshener 
is exactly what you would picture, 
someone wearing a human size 
tree-shaped costume (scent not in¬ 
cluded). The one night stand cos¬ 
tume looked like a dresser next to 
your bed but with the words “one 
night stand” on it to help other Hal¬ 
loween goers figure it out. 

On Saturday, Oct. 27, some 
costumes stood out above the rest. 
Sophomore Luke Jenson was a 
flamingo rider. His costume was 
a blow up flamingo with no legs 
attached to it. Jenson’s legs were 
the flamingo’s legs to create the 
illusion of the flamingo walking. 
The rest of his costume included a 
Hawaiian print shirt and sailor hat. 
Alex Snyder was Borat and wore 
a lime green thong swimsuit. He 
said, “It was cold outside.” 

Sexiest 

College students have trans¬ 
formed Halloween into one of the 
sexiest holidays. For once, you can 
be as trashy as you want and not be 
considered any less of a person. 

Some of the costumes that fall 
into this category include Santa’s 
sweetie, and the naughty nurse. 
But ladies also like to take child¬ 
hood characters and make them a 


little more risque. Picture the Rain¬ 
bow Bright costume, complete 
with a wand, rainbow stockings, a 
tiny blue dress that barely covers 
Rainbow’s rear. Just a warning la¬ 
dies, you might want to keep your 
Halloween pictures a secret from 
your parents! 

Juniata’s Best 

There were a few themes that 
need to be recognized from this 
year’s Halloween festivities on 
campus. The theme my friends 
and I decided to embrace was the 
Wizard of Oz. Our costumes in¬ 
cluded the cuddly lion worn by 
senior Tara McMinn and the tin 
girl worn by senior Ali Meckey. I 
was the scarecrow and wore an or¬ 
ange, brown and green dress with 
a floppy hat and brown nose. The 
only thing missing were the flying 
monkeys. McMinn said, “Seeing 
all your friends dressed up is the 
best part of Halloween.” 

Seniors Courtney Callas and 
Travis Sumner were the American 
Gladiators; Ice and Thunder. Their 
costumes included bedazzled 
singlets, blonde wigs and sheer 
strength. 

Lastly, there seemed to be a 
“Revenge of the Nerds” come¬ 
back. Seniors Zach Shatto, Chad 
Steiner, Lance Tippet and junior 
Jay Leonard had everything from 
taped glasses, suspenders and the 
comb over hairstyle. 

As a whole, this year’s Hallow¬ 
een costumes might just go down 
in history. 
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For easy application of 
fake eyelashes, apply all 
eye makeup first. Then, ap¬ 
ply the lashes and seal with 
eye liner at the lid. 
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From surreal to so real! Landmark Champions! 


Michelle Campbell 

“We won the ship! We won the 
ship!” is the phrase we chanted as 
the rest of the team and our parents 
ran onto the field. JCFH won the 
first ever Landmark Conference 
field hockey championship, beat¬ 
ing Catholic University of Ameri¬ 
ca 2-1. This was also the first time 
in Juniata College history that our 
field hockey team won a confer¬ 
ence championship. 

On Friday afternoon, students 
and staff sent us on our way and 
told us to “make it exciting.” That 
is just what we did. The first half 
remained scoreless until 3:41 left 
when Catholic scored its only goal 
of the game. 


well-needed goal for us, tying the 
game at 1-1. 

The clock was winding down 
and it looked as though we would 
be heading into overtime until with 
1:05 remaining, freshman forward 
Paula Price scored the game-win¬ 
ning goal off an assist from Wag¬ 
ner. 

Catholic came back harder than 
ever in the last minute of play, but 
we were strong enough to hold 
them off for our championship 
win. 

I asked what was going through 
Price’s mind when she was about 
to score her goal. She said, “I 
couldn’t believe the goalie missed 
the ball. I kept thinking I better not 
miss it. [Then] I knew I was get¬ 


“I couldn't believe the goalie missed the 
ball. I kept thinking I better not miss it. 
[Then] I knew I was getting it in!” 

- Paula Price 


Determined to take home the 
conference title, we came out in 
the second half with a new game 
plan, which included a change of 
uniform jerseys. We felt that all we 
could see were the Catholic whites, 
and our gold jerseys weren’t stick¬ 
ing out, so we changed to our 
blues. 

This change of clothes helped 
change our fortunes. With 19:05 
remaining in the second half, se¬ 
nior forward Kim Wagner scored a 


ting it in!” 

How does if feel to win the 
conference title? “Indescribable,” 
said senior back, Amanda Wimer. 
“Even walking around after the 
game and on the bus ride home, 
I just kept thinking ‘Did this re¬ 
ally just happen?’ It’s like nothing 
we’ve ever done before.” 

My teammates agree that there 
are no words to describe how we 
felt when we won the champion¬ 
ship. Some were so excited that 



courtesy of Juniata field hockey 


After several years of coming close, the field hockey team made history by winning its first ever conference 
championship on Nov. 3. The team celebrated again when receiving a bid to the NCAA tournament. 


they simply peed in their pants... 
just a little. 

Not only did the win earn us a 
championship, it also increased 
our record for wins in a season 
and consecutive wins to 19 and 11 
respectively. We have also scored 
in every game of the season so far, 
with a total of 63 goals, while al¬ 
lowing our opponents to score only 
17. 

Over a third of our goals were 


scored by Wagner, who leads the 
team with 25 goals and nine assists 
for a total of 59 points. Wagner 
also leads the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence in shots, points, goals and as¬ 
sists. I asked what goals she set for 
herself this year, and they are quite 
impressive. She said, “Last year, I 
broke all of the records at Juniata, 
so now I am looking to break the 
national record of goals in a season 
[38].” 


Wagner has also earned impres¬ 
sive accolades to go along with her 
records. She and six other Eagles 
field hockey players captured 
Landmark Conference field hock¬ 
ey honors. Earning placement on 
the first team were Wagner, senior 
midfielders, Leslie Stem and my¬ 
self and senior back, Heather Has- 
singer. Second team all-confer- 


continued page 17 


JCWS makes playoffs for first time 


Kristen Penska 

We couldn’t have been more 
prepared. With our iPods blar¬ 
ing and cleats slapping pavement, 
our number four ranked Juniata 
women’s soccer team was ready 
to defeat Scranton University, the 
number one ranked team in the 
Landmark Conference. 

In the season match against 
Scranton, our performance was not 
the best. This time, we were deter¬ 
mined to make a difference. We 
wanted this win. “Why not us?” 
said Coach Scott McKenzie. 

Our warm-ups started up as usu¬ 
al. We stretched and went through 
the motions. “We were so nervous, 


we just tried to act natural and do 
what we always did to make sure 
nothing went wrong when it was 
game time,” said freshman de¬ 
fender Laura Fisher. 

After seconds of match play, 
it was clear that we came to give 
Scranton a game. With Heather 
McMinn, Melissa Johnson, Chris¬ 
tine Schottie and Laura Fisher 
defending, nothing went past mid- 
field. 

After weeks of training, our for¬ 
wards utilized the speed and talent 
gained throughout the season to 
execute perfect runs down side¬ 
lines. “I was so pumped up for the 
game, I couldn’t feel the cold, or 
how tired I was. I just kept push¬ 


ing,” said forward Katie Young. 

At halftime the game was at 
a draw, but soon our hard work 
would pay off. In the 52nd min¬ 
ute, Amanda Broadwell scored a 
goal. We had just scored first on 


the number one ranked team. 

We hardly took a breath before 
Scranton made its mark by placing 
a well-earned ball into the net. We 
held our own, but following the 
Royals’ first goal, they soon scored 


another. “We knew we needed to 
get our heads back in the game,” 
said forward Caitlin Bigelow. 

Not a moment too soon, we 
came back to score our second 
goal.. “It was amazing. Just 
when we thought we were beat, 
we were right back in the game,” 
said freshman goalkeeper 


Lauren Auster-Gussman. 

As time wore on, the game re¬ 
mained tied. Whispers among the 
bench spoke of golden goal halves, 
and eventually penalty kick situa¬ 
tions. 


We had it made. We were about 
to go into overtime. Four minutes 
remained on the clock. For close 
to 90 minutes we were solid com¬ 
petitors with a team that, to others, 
seemed much more talented than 
us. 

And then, there was the break 
away. A Scranton forward ran out 
of nowhere, taking the ball and 
ending our chances in one swing. 
Before we could react , our time 
at Scranton University was at an 
end. 

The loss was painful. Our se¬ 
niors wanted the win more than 
anything, and the underclassmen 
pushed hard to ensure that our 
team was as successful as it could 
be. But we know that “ We played 

continued page 19 


“It was amazing. Just when we thought we 
were beat, we were right back in the game.” 

- Lauren Auster-Gussman 
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Seasoned and shaped 

Women’s basketball out to 
prove something 


Jess Winemiller 

Experience cannot be taught. 
Luckily, with five seniors and five 
juniors, the majority of our team is 
“seasoned veterans,” as head coach 
Danny Young puts it. 

We have been through the grind 
before, the two-a-days and early 
workouts. We have experienced 
games where the buzzer was our 
friend and ones when it was our 
foe. 

“There are no surprises any¬ 
more,” said senior guard Courtney 
Callas. “We know what is expected 
of us.” 

Expectations run high on an ex¬ 
perienced team. Constantly being 
competitive in practice, accepting 
accountability for mistakes, and a 


making playoff appearance are not 
just goals—they are expectations. 

“Yes, it is expected of us to make 
playoffs, considering we have 
missed playoffs by one game the 
past two years,” said senior guard 
Mindy Wemer. 

To earn a berth in the Landmark 
Conference playoffs is an orthodox 
goal, especially with a seasoned 
team. One trap we cannot fall into, 
however, is postseason fever. We 
cannot allow this to distract our day 
to day focus. We want more out of 
our season, beginning to end. 

Daily successes hold just 
as much weight as postseason 
achievement. 

Our two scrimmages against 
Bloomsburg and University of 
Pittsburgh - Johnstown were our 


first tests. Both competitive Divi¬ 
sion II programs, our opponents 
were taken aback. We won both 
competitions by double digits. 

“We want to establish ourselves 
as the dominant team,” said Wer¬ 
ner. This goal transitions back to 
our expectations of constant ex¬ 
ecution in every drill, practice and 
game. 

“The key is consistently raising 
the bar,” said Callas. 

Coach Young loves making us 
dig deeper. She specifically de¬ 
signs practice to provoke elevated 
competition. There is a winner 
and loser during most drills. Loser 
runs. 

Continually pushing ourselves 
takes its toll, especially physically. 

Our experience and prepara¬ 
tion assists this enduring physical 
aspect. When bodies are slow and 
beaten up, minds need to step up. 
My opponent may have a quick 
first step, but I know when and 
where that step is going before she 
makes it. 


“With age comes wisdom,” said 
Young. “We have become smarter 
players not because we necessarily 
want to, but because we have to.” 

We’ve increased our court I.Q. 
to compensate for mismatches; 
however that is no excuse for poor 
stamina. 

Matt Huntsman, our off-season 
trainer, made sure that we came 
into preseason well-conditioned. 
He thrives on kicking our butts five 
days a week. 

“He [Huntsman] puts together 
workouts that challenge us, and 
make us push harder to exceed 
our own expectations,” said se¬ 
nior guard Ali Meckey. “Our team 
prides itself on our run-and-gun 
game and our hardnosed defense, 
and I truly believe it’s because of 
Matt and his tough love that we are 
able to do so.” 

Having our wind on top of our 
experience allowed us to jump into 
basketball-focused drills immedi¬ 
ately at the official start of practice. 
We were able to execute defensive 


rotations and offensive schemes 
right out of the gates. 

Though we are conditioned and 
mentally seasoned, “We haven’t 
proved anything yet,” said Young. 
Entering my last season, I could 
not agree with Coach more. 

Women’s basketball has not 
earned an appearance in any post¬ 
season tournament in the past four 
years. Memorial Gymnasium is 
not decorated with our team pic¬ 
ture or a congratulatory banner. 

And even worse, Lady Eagles’ 
basketball has not consistently 
been seen as a threatening pres¬ 
ence on the court. 

“Our past reputation is not a 
reflection of the attitude we are 
building,” said Callas. An attitude 
that is second to none. 

“I hope other teams look at our 
past because it will give them a 
false pretense of the present,” said 
Callas with a smirk. 

The Eagles open their season at 
Penn State-Behrend on Nov. 16. 


Missed opportunities and mistakes 
still keep Eagles from soaring 


Tyler Sasala 

Frustrated, disappointed and 
disheartened are a few words you 
might hear a Juniata football player 
say. But one word that you won’t 
hear us say is “quit.” Without a 
tally in the win column, the team 
hasn’t given up on the season yet. 
Senior wide receiver Lance Tippett 
said, “When you’re stmggling like 
we are, you have to remember why 
you play. You play to have fun and 
that’s what we are doing, remem¬ 
bering to have fun.” 

On Nov. 3 we traveled to Dickin¬ 
son College, where we hoped to 
end our winless streak in the Cen¬ 
tennial Conference. Miscues, turn¬ 
overs on downs, penalties and a 
blocked punt led to a 41 -0 deficit in 
front of 3,800 fans on Dickinson’s 
homecoming weekend. It wasn’t 
until 12:32 remained in the fourth 
quarter that we finally put points on 
the board. The first of two scores 
came off of a 61-yard touchdown 
pass from junior quarterback Jay 
Leonard to Tippett. The second 
came from the legs of Leonard on 
a nine-yard mn. It was too little 
too late with a final score of 41-14, 
adding another frustrating loss to 
our season. 

Talking about the loss Leonard 


said, “We kept shooting ourselves 
in the foot. It basically boils down 
to us making little mistakes that 
keep us from being competitive 
week in and week out.” 

On Oct. 27 we hosted Johns 
Hopkins University. Hopkins re¬ 
ceived the opening kickoff and 
marched down the field for a quick 
score. After the scoring drive from 
the Blue Jays, Leonard’s pass 
was intercepted and returned to 
our eight yard line. On Hopkins’ 
next play they scored on a run 
from eight yards out. Then after 
a three-and-out by our offense, the 
Blue Jays increased their lead once 
again. The score already was 21-0 
and only 11 minutes had rolled off 
the clock in the first quarter. Once 
again we dug ourselves into a big 
hole early. 

With one minute left in the first 
half, our offense engineered a 57- 
yard scoring drive to make the 
score 28-7 in favor of the Blue 
Jays. The drive was capped off 
with a 10-yard touchdown pass 
from Leonard to senior wide re¬ 
ceiver Dave Nicklaus. 

Johns Hopkins added two more 
scores in the third quarter before 
our offense stmck again. 

Freshman fullback Ryan Mc¬ 
Donald threw two touchdown 


passes on the day. The first was 
an 80-yard strike off of a halfback 
pass to sophomore wide receiver 
Matt Dunker. The second was a 
throwback pass from three yards 
out to Leonard. McDonald said, 
“It felt great that I was able to con¬ 
tribute to the offense. I was really 
glad to get to run those plays in the 
game and that they both worked as 
well as they did.” 

Leonard finished with 205 yards 
through the air and reached another 
milestone against Johns Hopkins. 
Leonard became just the sixth per¬ 
son in Juniata history to surpass 
the 5,000 yard mark for his career. 
With 5,116 yards Leonard is cur¬ 
rently fourth among the all-time 
career passers at Juniata. Leonard 
said, “It’s a nice accomplishment 
not only for me but it’s a nice ac¬ 
complishment for my teammates.” 

As a team we have had high 
points and low points through the 
last nine weeks of the season. We 
never imagined that we would 
be winless with only one game 
left. Despite this, we are remain¬ 
ing focused and not giving up. 
Tippett said, “The team’s record is 
always in the back of our minds, 
but everyone on the team real¬ 
izes that each Monday we start a 
new week against a new team. As 
Coach Alt would say, [we] “start 
the clock over.” We are not think¬ 
ing about last week or next week. 
We are excited for this week’s 
game.” 



Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 


Junior quarterback Jay Leonard is pressured by a defender during 
Juniata’s 42-21 loss at Gettysburg College on Oct. 13. 

Leonard connected with his receivers only 19 times on 46 attempts 
for 271 yards on the day. He also threw two interceptions and one 
touchdown. He has thrown for 2078 yards in 2007. 

The Eagles (0-9) continue to struggle, averaging only 15.2 points 
per game, while giving up 33.6 points per contest to their oppo¬ 
nents. 
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Stagg Bowl star's Jersey retired 

Kershishnik's #86 joins others in Juniata hall of fame 


Sarah Ruggiero 

At the 2007 homecoming foot¬ 
ball game, the athletic department 
celebrated the dedication and re¬ 
tirement of Joe Kershishnik’s foot¬ 
ball jersey. This marked the first 
time in Juniata history that a foot¬ 
ball jersey was retired. 

His #86 jersey now adorns a 
wall in the Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center. It can be found 
hanging in the stairwell facing the 
tennis courts, along with Carolyn 
Stambough’s (‘87) volleyball uni¬ 
form and Bill Berrier’s (‘60) base¬ 
ball uniform. Berrier later served 
as Juniata’s baseball and wrestling 
coach, director of intramural sports 
and athletic director. 

Kershishnik was a three year 
student at Juniata during the 1970s. 
As a three year letter winner in 
football, he played on the 1973 
Stagg Bowl team, eventually start¬ 
ing as a defensive tackle during his 
sophomore and junior years. He 
wrestled for Juniata as well, though 
his heart and soul were part of the 
football organization. 

From the age of 11, Kershishnik 
was the “man of the house,” sup¬ 
porting not only himself, but his 
six younger siblings and mother 
as well. Prior to his senior year at 
Juniata, Kershishnik was forced to 
drop out of school in order to sup¬ 
port his family financially. Kersh¬ 


ishnik vowed to return to complete 
his senior year and receive his de¬ 
gree in mathematics. 

On Sept. 7, 1976, Kershishnik 
addressed a letter to the Indiana 
Evening Gazette, clarifying his 
motives for his leave of absence 
from Juniata. He said, “I regret 
very much to say this, but I have 
decided to take a full one year 
leave of absence from Juniata Col¬ 
lege. Financial reasons were the 
basis of my decision and I am pres¬ 
ently, slowly but surely, relieving 


the situation as I have a very good 
paying job. I have pride in Juniata 
as a learning institution and also in 
its football program.” 

Kershishnik accepted a well¬ 
paying job in the Indiana County 
coal mines of West Virginia. A few 
months into his new job, on Nov. 
18,1976, Kershishnik was killed in 
the mines when the roof collapsed, 
suffocating him. Kershishnik was 
21 years old. 

“The loss impacted the whole 
campus. Everyone expected Joe 
to be back. It wasn’t the same 
without him,” said Bub Park¬ 
er (‘91), associate director of 


alumni relations. 

Judy Swartley (‘75) agreed that 
the death of Kershishnik affected 
the entire Juniata community. 
Years later, at the 2006 homecom¬ 
ing football game, she decided 
that Kershishnik deserved for his 
jersey to be retired. “I saw #86 
on the field and it just didn’t feel 
right. It ran through my head 
that we should retire it,” said 
Swartley. 

Swartley, in collaboration 
with current head football coach, 


Darrell Alt and Donald Page (‘77), 
initiated the process to memorialize 
Kershishnik in Juniata’s history. 

“Coach Alt was so agreeable to 
work with us. He is a wonderful 
man and he is veiy open-minded. 
Without that spirit behind it, it 
wouldn’t have happened. He car¬ 
ried the ball from there. Juniata 
moved so fast with it, and I am in¬ 
debted to them for it,” said Swart¬ 
ley. 

This collaboration prompted Ju¬ 
niata to create the policy for retire¬ 
ment of a jersey. Individuals con¬ 
sidered for the honor include those 
“forced for unavoidable reasons to 


terminate their athletic career [sic] 
before establishing credentials that 
may have allowed their election to 
the Juniata Sports Hall of Fame, 
former Juniata athletes who gain 
national recognition in a “profes¬ 
sional athletics career” or those 
who devoted a large portion of 
their lives to Juniata athletics. 

In Feb. 2007, it was agreed Ker¬ 
shishnik would be honored by the 
retirement of this jersey on the 
2007 homecoming weekend. 

Thanks to Coach Alt, the half¬ 
time ceremony was thoroughly 
planned to honor Kershishnik. 
Page opened the ceremony, edu¬ 
cating people about Kershishnik’s 
life and contributions to the Col¬ 
lege. Walt Nazdak, Kershishnik’s 
former football coach, who took 
Juniata to the Division III cham¬ 
pionships, then spoke about Ker¬ 
shishnik the football player. They 
both spoke on Kershishnik’s be¬ 
half and about how greatly he af¬ 
fected the football program and the 
Juniata community. 

“Juniata’s phrase is ‘service be¬ 
fore self’ and this whole ceremony 
brought that to light for me. That 
was Joe. I want future students to 
know what type of person Joe was. 
He did everything for everybody 
else before himself, and having 
him recognized before he was for¬ 
gotten was so memorable,” said 
Swartley. 


Seven years ago, Swartley, 
Simon Corby, a past employee 
of Juniata, past teammates and 
friends of Kershishnik formed 
the Joe Kershishnik Scholarship 
Fund. They raise money every 
year through donations and an an¬ 
nual golf tournament organized 
by Juniata alumni, Denis Burke 
(‘78) and Stu Jackson (‘77). This 
scholarship is awarded annually 
and helps to pay homage to the 
memoiy of Kershishnik, while 
providing students with the same 
opportunities that Kershishnik ex¬ 
perienced. 

“A guy like that sets an example 
for what the rest of us should desire 
to be like. With the current status 
of where we are at, we all want to 
leave this school better than what it 
was when we came in. And that’s 
what Joe did,” said junior football 
player, Brandon Spayd. 

Funding for the retiring and pres¬ 
ervation of Kershishnik’s jersey is 
credited to trustee Dave Goodman 
(’74). 

“I hope this event instills that 
Juniata has been this way forever. 
Juniata attracts a certain type of 
person. That kind of person is a 
good student, someone who cares 
about others and cares about the 
College as a whole. Most people 
are proud to be here. We do more 
with less,” said Parker. 


“A guy like that sets an example for what the 
rest of us should desire to be like.” 

- Brandon Spayd 


Field hockey wins conference 

continued from page 15 


ence honors were given to junior 
goalkeeper, Abby Funk, Wimer 
and Price. 

Three of these athletes also cap¬ 
tured major conference honors. 
Wagner earned Offensive Player 
of the Year, Hassinger was named 
Co-Defensive Player of the Year 
and Price was honored with Rook¬ 
ie of the Year. 

With these honors in hand, we 
are looking to extend our postsea¬ 
son play throughout the NCAA 
tournament. 

We faced Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity in the tournament’s first round 
on Nov. 7. Results from this game 
were not available as of press time. 
For information, visit the field 
hockey page at www.juniata.edu/ 


athletics. 

Since we will be facing much 
more competitive teams than we 
have during the regular season, it is 
crucial that we stay focused on the 
game we are about to play. Sopho¬ 
more Melissa Gorman said, “The 
teams we will be facing are just 
as fast and have skills like us. We 
need to be exceptional. During our 
regular season schedule, we were 
never forced to be exceptional.” 

So far we have shown Drew and 
Catholic, both of our post-season 
opponents, just how exceptional 
we are. Winning the conference 
was the first of many goals. With 
your support, help us travel through 
the NCAA tournament to achieve 
our next goal. 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Freshman Paula Price passes the ball out of pressure in the 2-0 win over Goucher on Oct. 31. Price 
came up big in the Landmark championship match, scoring the game-winning goal in the final minute. 
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Women's 
volleyball 
wins 27th 
title 



Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 

After winning their 27th consecutive conference, the women s volleyball team celebrates with some victory cigars. 


Josh Lingenfelter 

Expectations can be danger¬ 
ous. The women’s volleyball 
team knows all about expecta¬ 
tions, though, winning its last 26 
conference titles. After Nov. 3, 
the Eagles ran that number to 
27 with a victory over Scranton 
University in the Landmark Con¬ 
ference’s inaugural season’s title 
match. 

Asked about constantly facing 
high expectations success, junior 
outside hitter Amber Thomas said, 
“It feels really great to win even 
though people expect us to win. 
We just have to continue off of that 
[Landmark title] with regionals 
coming up.” 

To explain the keys to team 
success, Thomas said, “It has to 
do with the chemistry we have as 
a team on and off the court. We 
work as a unit.” 

The women not only dominated 
the regular season as a team, they 
also dominated it individually. Six 
Eagles were awarded all-confer¬ 
ence spots, with five on the first 
team all-conference squad. Erin 
Albert, Paige Johnston, Beth Ko¬ 


zak, Megan Sollenberger and Am¬ 
ber Thomas were awarded first 
team spots, while Megan Lamens 
was on the second team. Thomas 
was also named Landmark Player 
of the Year. Sollenberger was se¬ 
lected as the Landmark Specialist 
of the Year. 

The Landmark Conference 
champion does not receive an au¬ 
tomatic berth in the NCAA tourna¬ 
ment this year because by mle, a 


conference must be recognized for 
two years before automatic bids 
are conferred to its champion. Ju¬ 
niata, the number two-ranked team 
in Division III, will enter its 27th 
straight NCAA tournament with 
an at-large bid. 

The Eagles begin their national 
title defense today at 1 p.m. They 
face Philadelphia Biblical Univer¬ 
sity (30-8) in the first round in the 
Haverford regional. 


If advancing, Juniata will meet 
the winner of the Friday match-up 
between Salisbury and Christo¬ 
pher Newport. The regional final 
will be played on Nov. 10. 

If recent histoiy holds, their domi¬ 
nance will continue far into the 
tourney. With a cohesive unit of 
six conference all-stars, fans ex¬ 
pect the Eagles to be dangerous 
enough to make another national 
championship run. 


By The Numbers 

19 

Wins (to date) for the field hock¬ 
ey team this season, a school 
record 


63,17 

Points scored and points sur¬ 
rendered this season by the field 
hockey team 


0 

Games this season in which 
the field hockey team has not 
scored 


4 


Offensive categories that Kim 
Wagner led in the Landmark 
Conference in this season 
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XC team 
dominates 
Landmark 
Conference 

Women place first, 
men second 


Brandon Wolfe 


The Juniata cross country 
teams went into Goucher College 
on Oct. 27 to participate in the 
inaugural Landmark Conference 
championship. The women’s 
team was crowned champions, 
while the men’s team lost by one 
point. 

Before the meet, Coach Cu- 
tright felt both teams had a 
chance to win or at least be in the 
top three. The women’s team only 
had one runner place in the top ten, 
Laura Rupprecht who placed third. 
Since the scoring in cross coun¬ 
try is an overall team score, the 
balance of the team allowed the 
Eagles to edge Moravian by 11 
points. 

Cutright said the women’s team 
has more depth, and this depth cer¬ 
tainly helped claim the champion¬ 
ship. With the women’s victoiy, 
the men carried the momentum 
into the following race. 

Cutright said prior to the race, 
“The guy’s side is up and down, 
very inconsistent. But if they all 
race their best, they can get it.” 
Cutright was looking to Matt Bai¬ 
ley and Sam Williams for strong 
performances. 

Susquehanna barely edged the 
Blue and Gold by one point. Led 
by Bailey who placed third, and 
Eric Hoover who placed fourth, 
the Eagles made a valiant attempt 
for the championship. 

Both the men and women now 
look toward the Midwest Regional 
championship at Lehigh Univer¬ 
sity on Nov. 9. 

Cutright said, “We have been 
making progress... and we are 
certainly in much better shape then 
we were at the beginning.” 

Cutright usually bases the 
thoughts of the season on the 
championship meets. With a vic¬ 
tory on the women’s side and a 
second place finish for the men, 
Cutright has much to be positive 
about heading into NCAA regional 
competition. 


2007 Juniata all conference athletes 


Field Hockey 

First Team: 

Kim Wagner: 

Player of the Year 
Heather Hassinger: 
Defensive Player of the Year 
Leslie Stem 
Michelle Campbell 
Second Team: 

Paula Price: Rookie of the Year 
Amanda Wimer 
Abby Funk 

Women's Soccer 

First Team: 

Sarah Ruggiero 
Laura Goodlander 


Women's Cross 
Country 

Second Team: 

Laura Rupprecht 
Aubrey Cyphert 
Meghan Jones 


Men's Cross 
Country 

First Team: 

Matt Bailey 
Eric Hoover 

Second Team: 

Jason Hoover 

Sam Williams 


Women's Volleyball 

First Team: 

Amber Thomas: 
Player of the Year 
Megan Sollenberger: 
Specialist of the Year 
Erin Albert 
Paige Johnston 
Beth Kozak 
Second Team 
Megan Lamens 


Men's Soccer 

First Team: 

Bryan Hess 


Men's soccer learns from lessons of defeat 


Brandon Wolfe 

After a difficult season, the men’s 
soccer team is looking forward to 
offseason training. The men fin¬ 
ished the season 3-14, placing last 
in the Landmark Conference with 
a 1-6 conference record. 

The last match of the season 
was October 27 against Goucher 
College, resulting in a painful 
3-2 defeat. Though the defeats 
have been plenty, the lessons 
learned have been valuable for the 
young team. 

Coach Dubois said, “We made 
great steps from last year. The 
win-loss record didn’t really show 


it. We’re 1-6 in the conference, 
but we’re improving. We’re still 
young, but we hold possession 
veiy well.” Possession is key, and 
the team has already made huge 
strides in this area. 

Dubois feels great about this 
season because they learned to 
play like a team. He said, “There 
is no one standout player. They are 
very team-like. They have yet to 
shut a team completely down, but 
we will retain most of our players 
for next season and this will help 
us.” If they can start shutting down 
teams, and continue to play like a 
team, there is no doubt they could 
compete next year. 


The men have also had trouble 
finishing games all season, often¬ 
times being unable to put the ball 
in the back of the net. Jordan Mc¬ 
Gowan said, “A lot of it was just 
unlucky bounces or the ball was 
just a few inches off, and that was 
just the story of our season.” How¬ 
ever, more and more game experi¬ 
ence should give them that killer 
instinct to capitalize on opportuni¬ 
ties next season. 

Dubois knows his team is better 
than their record, and maybe next 
year they can show it. They just 
need the ball to bounce their way, 
and their fortunes will undoubtedly 
change. 


]CWS playoff run 

continued from page 15 

out of our shoes,” said Laura Fish¬ 
er. 

Though our season in the Land¬ 
mark Conference is finished, we 
have been selected to participate in 
the Eastern College Athletic Con¬ 
ference (ECAC). 

Though making its first impres¬ 
sion in Pennsylvania, the ECAC is 
a popular conference in the New 
England states. 

Teams for the ECAC Champion 
Tournament South are selected 
from around Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Colleges such as Grove City, 
Frostburg, Swarthmore, Widener, 
Catholic, Miseracordia and Carn¬ 
egie Mellon are prospective com¬ 
petitors. 

We met Grove City College yester¬ 
day, Nov. 7. Results of that match¬ 
up were not available as of press 
time. Visit the ECAC website at 
www.ecac.org or Juniata’s homep¬ 
age for results. 

If advancing to the second round, 
we will be back in action on Satur¬ 
day against either Widener Univer¬ 
sity or Catholic University. 
Regardless, it is time to prepare for 
next season. Our team is planning 
to compete in an indoor league, 
followed by the spring season. Our 
lifting and conditioning program is 
going to start soon enough, ensur¬ 
ing that we are strong and ready to 
win that extra game next season. 
“We’ll be back,” said Bigelow. 

No doubt. 
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iTunes pick: 



"Can I stay" 
by Ray LaMontagne 


YouTube pick: 

You fifflfl 

Search for: 

Old Greg 


Hodge-Podge 

pick: 



Xbox controller shoe 
www.geekologie.com 


Google pick: 

Google 


Search for: 

college humor + soulja boys and 
girls 


Novel pick: 



"The Kite Runner" 
by Khaled Hosseini 
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Find the puzzle's solution on the juniatian Web site http ^/depart¬ 
ments, juniata. edu/ english/juniatian/ 


Facebook Hall ol Fame 



We know exactly why Lizie Murphy and Jessica Saive are smiling 
so brightly during this elephant ride in Thailand—it was cheap! All 
they had to do was give Dumbo the phone number for Mr Peanut 
and climb aboard. 

The Juniatian happily accepts nominations for the hall of shame and 
fame. Send links to juniatian@juniata.edu. 


When hunger strikes 

Pineapple-Ginger Bavarian: 
the perfect pudding for fall! 

What you need: 

1 can (8 ounces) cmshed pineapple in juice, drained and liquid 
reserved, 1 package (4-serving size) sugar-free orange-flavored 
gelatin, 1 cup sugar-free ginger ale, 1 cup plain nonfat yogurt, % 
teaspoon grated fresh ginger, X A cup whipping cream, 1 packet 
sugar substitute, % teaspoon vanilla 

How you can make it: 

Combine reserved pineapple juice with enough water to equal 
1/2 cup liquid. Pour into small saucepan. Bring to a boil over 
high heat. 

Place gelatin in medium bowl. Add pineapple juice mixture; 
stir until gelatin is completely dissolved. Add ginger ale and half 
of crushed pineapple; stir until well blended. Add yogurt; whisk 
until well blended. Pour into 5 individual ramekins. Cover each 
ramekin with plastic wrap; refrigerate until firm. Meanwhile, 
combine remaining half of pineapple with ginger in small 
bowl. Cover with plastic wrap; refrigerate. Meanwhile, combine 
remaining half of pineapple with ginger in small bowl. Cover 
with plastic wrap; refrigerate. Just before serving, beat cream in 
small deep bowl at high speed of electric mixer until soft peaks 
form. Add sugar substitute and vanilla; beat until stiff peaks 
form. 

To serve, top each bavarian with 1 tablespoon whipped cream 
and 1 tablespoon pineapple mixture. 

This recipe has 76 calories, 12 g of carbs, 4 g of protein and 
102 mg of sodium 


Juniatian s favorite person 
of tlie issue 



J. KrughW! 


The pride of the provosfs office, the payer of 
the Juniatian’s bills—Joanne Krugh has light¬ 
ening fast wit that deserves limitless praise. 
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Juniata screws up, Juniata pays up 

On-time graduation guarantee or fifth year free 


Sara Cieslewicz 

“Our promise is that if we mess 
up, you don’t have to pay,” said 
President Thomas Kepple on 
Juniata’s recently drafted On-Time 
Graduation Guarantee. 

The On-Time Graduation Guar¬ 
antee will be implemented in nine 
months and will ensure that, start¬ 
ing with the incoming Class of 
2012, students who have met all 
required commitments but are still 
unable to complete their degrees in 


four years or less due to the fault 
of the College, will not be charged 
tuition the fifth year or semesters 
beyond the eighth. 

“It’s a way of saying Juniata is 
really good at this and other places 
aren’t,” said Kris Clarkson, dean 
of students. “In six years’ time [at 
Juniata], almost 80 percent of the 
kids who start will graduate within 
six years. Of the 80 percent who 
graduate, 90 percent plus do it in 
four [years] or less.” 

When questioned about the 


motivation for this new policy, 
Gabe Welsh, assistant vice pres¬ 
ident of marketing, said, “It is 
a marketing ploy; let’s embrace 
this.” said. But he added that the 
word about Juniata’s quality and 
influence has been out longer than 
this latest ploy. 

“We took a good look at our 
numbers. What this policy does 
[is] put into practice what is 
already essentially happening... 
good work that our faculty are 
doing, good work that our advi¬ 


sors are doing, [and] our students 
that come here are very driven and 
very motivated,” said Welsh. 

Students recognize the market¬ 
ing ploy, but some see the necessity 
of it. Junior Jessica Milheim said, 
“With tuition prices on the rise, 
it’s almost necessary to find other 
ways to get students to attend.” 

The College initiated the guar¬ 
antee not only as a marketing cam¬ 
paign to compete with other col¬ 
leges in Pennsylvania, but also to 
encourage applications from high 


school graduates in the surround¬ 
ing areas who apply to public 
universities. 

Kepple said, “Our suspicion 
was that people were not applying 
because they saw the cost of Junia¬ 
ta as being too high in comparison 
to state institutions.” 

The College is trying to send a 
message out to those who don’t 
realize how much financial aid is 
offered here. Kepple thinks that 


continued page 6 


Security report 
raise concerns 


Christina Gongaware 

A recent report by a Juniata 
alumnus has brought up several 
questions in regard to campus 
security. Among the issues are 
whether or not campus security 
officers should be armed, their role 
in patrolling off-campus residenc¬ 
es and other ways to ensure that 
Juniata remains a safe campus. 

Alan Ringgold {‘61) conducted 
the report after a four day visit to 
campus in September. Dean Kris 
Clarkson said that Ringgold, with 
almost 30 years of experience with 
the FBI and as the acting Corpo¬ 
rate Security Director of DuPont, 
was “highly qualified for the job.” 
He led what was known as the 
Virginia Tech Review Group that 


analyzed the campus’ current secu¬ 
rity policies and introduced recom¬ 
mendations for improvement. 

The most controversial topic 
introduced by the review group 
has been the question of whether 
or not Juniata officers should carry 
weapons. Each officer currently 
holds pepper spray and some wear 
protective vests, but guns may 
soon be a necessity as well. 

Local and state police have 
both reported that criminality is 
on the rise in the Huntingdon area. 
According to Clarkson, every law 
enforcement officer in Huntingdon 
supports arming the campus secu¬ 
rity personnel. 

Clarkson noted that the Juniata 


continued page 5 


All in hope of five golden rings 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


On Nov. 11, students set up their tents in the annual Madrigal line. Dedicated tenters slept in the cold weath¬ 
er and survived ridiculously timed roll calls in order to reserve the best tables at this year's Madrigal. 


In them we trust 


<D 

Juniata elected three 
new trustees last spring. 
Find out who they are 
and what they'll do to 
improve campus. 



Don't be a Bubba 


Composing with Chianti 



Director of Academic 
Student Services Sarah 
Mae Clarkson tells the 
story of Bubba...and 
how not to become him. 



Columnist Claire Wil¬ 
liams reviews "Will 
Write for Wine," a pod¬ 
cast aimed at those with 
a thirst for writing. 


see page 3 


see page 7 


see page 11 


Battle of the Sexes 


Women's basketball 
practices go co-ed to 
give the Eagles a com¬ 
petitive edge on the court 
this season. 

see page 15 
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Beeghly library: Staff and students feel the squeeze 


Kazia Eastep 

L.A. Beeghly Library was suf¬ 
ficient to its purpose at the time of 
its 1963 construction. However, 
the building’s 30,000 square feet 
of floor space are no longer ade¬ 
quate for the increased resource 
and space demands of student, 
faculty and community patrons. 
With Juniata’s financial atten¬ 
tion currently directed toward the 
Founders Hall project, library staff 
members must overcome their big¬ 
gest obstacle—their own facility’s 
restricted space. 

“Space is always an issue.... 
Any way you slice it, we’re 
small—by square feet, seats, 
shelves for collection—but I think 


it is we are expected to do.” 

One idea for more efficient 
space usage of the current periodi¬ 
cals section (ground floor, behind 
the circulation desk) has been 
proposed. Library Director John 
Mumford explained the idea of 
an information commons which 
he hopes to see created as soon as 
financially possible. The proposed 
floor design would include space 
for group or collaborative work, 
furnished with tables and chairs 
equipped with electrical outlets for 
easier laptop use. 

The information commons 
space “shows a shift in recent years 
regarding the nature of library use. 
A library was once intended to be a 
solitary study area. Now there is a 


"Any way you slice it, we're small-by 
square feet, seats, shelves for collection- but 
I think the Juniata students use every inch 
available in the Library." 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


(Above): Junior Jessica Clemens works with reference librarian Andrew Dudash in Beeghly Library. 
(Below): An artist's rendering shows a possible layout for the future of the library's main floor. 


the Juniata students use every inch 
available in the library, and that’s 
very encouraging,” said Head of 
Library Systems and Technology 
Julie Woodling. 

Despite the library’s small size, 
daily usage and circulation num¬ 
bers are up. The daily exit count 
is typically 800-1,000. The library 
currently has a circulating col¬ 
lection of over 150,000 volumes 
and access to over 10,000 elec¬ 
tronic journals. The library also 
has extensive special collections. 
“I think that students have a lot of 
resources at their fmgertips.Aall 
it takes to find and use them is a 
quick question,” said Woodling. 

Senior Troy Cmmrine uses the 
library daily. “I think it is func¬ 
tional as it is. The library is one of 
the most used buildings on cam¬ 
pus... the most heavily used part 
gets revamped when it needs it,” 
said Crumrine. 

Head of Library Instruction 
Mary Murray said, “We do a really 
good job of keeping the collection 
up to date. It’s one of the things 
emphasized strongly here—hav¬ 
ing a collection that meets the 
students’ needs, a collection that 
the students want to use. Space is 
a completely different issue. We 
need more space. We’re trying to 
meet the needs of the students. 
There’s just not enough room to do 
what we would like to do and what 


shift toward group usage and com¬ 
munal areas,” said Murray. 

Mumford hopes that an infor¬ 
mation commons would provide 
“space that is comfortable and 
technologically compatible, but 
the key is that it is still in the 
library and those resources are still 
available.” 

To make the commons, the print 
journals currently housed in the 
periodicals space would need to be 
moved downstairs, and older peri¬ 
odicals would need to be stored 
elsewhere. The journals would 
remain accessible to students but 
would require time for retrieval. 

“The [information commons] 
design is great. Although trendy, 
it is an excellent idea. It is positive 
on an outward level, but there are 
possible ramifications related to 
access. It’s faux, but at the same 
time one of our goals as a campus 
is for it to be attractive,” said Head 
of Reference Services Andrew 
Dudash. 

History department chair Belle 
Tuten also commented on the 
library’s appearance. “Rightly or 
wrongly, when prospective stu¬ 
dents visit campus, they look at the 
buildings and judge the institution 
based on what they see. The library, 
although constantly bustling, does 
not give the impression of being 
a priority space,” she said. “The 
building is older and the space 


does not take into account the 
realistic ways in which a library 
should be used by students.” 

“I think the library is a building 
being considered to have improve¬ 
ments in the future-but with ren¬ 
ovations to Good and Founders 
Hall needing to be finished—my 
understanding is that it is on the 
table as an idea for future improve¬ 


ments,” said Mumford. 

Renovations to Founders Hall 
will be especially beneficial to 
the English and History depart¬ 
ments. Still some members of the 
Juniata community were unhappy 
that the library was not chosen for 
improvements. Tuten said, “If it 
had been up to me, I might have 
chosen to do renovations on the 


library over Founders. But, it may 
be that if we don’t do something 
now, Founders Hall might be toast. 
If Founders had been stable, I 
would have said library.” 

Dudash said, “I think we need 
a new library or an addition to the 
library. Anything less than that is 
shortchanging current and future 
students.” 
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New trustees explain their roles and goals on campus 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


During their orientation in Oct., trustees met with students to hear about campus news and student concerns. 


M. Piazza 

On Oct. 24 three new trustees 
were shown the ropes of to their 
new duties. As trustees they 
are responsible for ensuring the 
future of Juniata, be it financially 
or academically. By voting and 
debating on issues ranging from 
tuition increases to sustainability 
on campus, these new trustees will 
be part of a board that affects every 
aspect of campus life. 

The new trustees are Nathan 
Ehrlich ('80), Gail Habecker (76) 
and Rod O’Donnell. To become 
new trustees these three were 
nominated by the specific trustee 
committee in charge of nominat¬ 
ing individuals. Then the entire 
board voted on each candidate. 
Those candidates with the major¬ 
ity vote were chosen as board 
members. 

“I was nominated by the presi¬ 
dent’s request as a possible alumni 
representative, possibly because I 
have been involved in alumni mat¬ 
ters ever since I graduated. But I’m 
interested in the position as it will 
allow me to have a say in Juniata’s 
future,” said Ehrlich, alumni repre¬ 
sentative to the board. 

As an alumni representative 
Ehrlich is responsible for helping 
to represent what Juniata graduates 
would like to see happen on cam¬ 
pus. This covers anything from 
donor recognition to projects that 
alumni would like to see com¬ 
pleted. He is also responsible for 
bringing back reports from each 
of the general trustees meetings. 
Ehrlich is already looking forward 


to ensuring that Juniata continues 
to be a place where students are so 
very important. 

Ehrlich was an English and 
history POE. His interest though 
was not focused on only those 
subjects. While here, he partici¬ 
pated as an athletic trainer and 
was assistant coach of wrestling. 
In addition to that, he was also 
his senior class president and has 
been responsible as class treasurer 
ever since he graduated. After 
college he pursued a career as an 
athletic trainer for the Philadel¬ 


phia Eagles, and later became an 
attorney and then finally a Juniata 
trustee. 

Habecker, a former music POE 
turned financial analyst, served on 
the board of trustees as the alumni 
representative before being elected 
to a specific committee. She now 
will work on the board’s commit¬ 
tee of business affairs. 

Habecker sees her fellow 
trustees as “always asking ques¬ 
tions and debating at the full board 
level even (after the presentation) 
until they completely understand 


an issue before they vote on it.” 

As a trustee member Habecker 
will work on the business affairs 
committee discussing things like 
the College’s budget, renovations 
and tuition increases. As an invest¬ 
ment committee member she will 
be responsible for making deci¬ 
sions on where Juniata invests its 
money. Specifically, Habecker’s 
vote will directly affect whether 
or not students pay more the next 
year for food and what building 
will be the most important to be 
renovated. This committee’s over¬ 


all decision will be based on rec¬ 
ommendation from the College 
treasurer and other reports from 
the different individuals involved 
in these services. 

“My goal as a trustee is to make 
sure that Juniata stays the won¬ 
derful institution that it is, while 
at they same time encouraging 
Juniata to be even stronger in the 
future,” said Habecker. 

O’Donnell, the final new trustee 
elected last spring, is also very 
interested in making Juniata’s 
future just as bright as its past. 
He is the church representative 
to the board, and is responsible 
for bringing the Brethren church’s 
perspective to the trustees. As a 
church representative he is inter¬ 
ested in the church’s involvement 
as well as the strength of the reli¬ 
gion department. 

“Juniata is one of the few col¬ 
leges that puts the theoretical idea 
of being able to practice who you 
are, including your religion into 
practice, and it’s part of what 
makes Juniata so very strong,” 
said O’Donnell. 

He is also involved in the busi¬ 
ness information committee which 
is responsible for looking at Juni¬ 
ata as a business and voting on 
decisions that will make it better. 
At the last trustee meeting this 
committee discussed how to make 
campus and the school as green as 
possible. 

As new board members, these 
three all agree that being a trustee 
is about ensuring the future of 
Juniata as an institution of learning 
and growing. 


Juniata alumna publishes first novel 


Sarah Ruggiero 

Juniata alumna, Becci Goodall 
(’02), recently published her first 
novel “Chaise.” 

Goodall labels her novel to be 
part of the genre of experimental 
fiction, called speculative fiction. 
Speculative fiction is imagining 
things that could really happen, 
such as people with robotic body 
parts. She describes “Chaise” as 
a story about a nameless character 
who succumbs to a mental break¬ 
down. Given the extent of her 
mental illness, which she denies, 
she does not leave her couch for 
years. 


“Chaise” captures a terrifying 
world, controlled by fast food and 
corporations. The story is por¬ 
trayed through vivid portraits of 
Goodall’s characters and excerpts 
of the characters’ past. 

Goodall began writing her novel 
in the summer of 2004. Over the 
next three years, she wrote on and 
off again, with no intention of 
writing a novel. 

“I started my novel as a short 
story. It was form of therapy. I 
never set out to write to write a 
book,” said Goodall. As a 
single parent, working full time, 
while also attending graduate 
school, Goodall found minimal 


time in which to focus on her writ¬ 
ing. She would often begin her 
day at four in the morning to write 
for an hour. 

“I just got to thinking about life. 
I started writing about the things 
that happen to women in our own 
lives. A lot of the names [in the 
book] are friends of mine, but the 
things they do aren’t real,” said 
Goodall. 

To her surprise, her story was 
published in July, 2007 by an 
online speculative fiction Web site, 
silverthought.com. Editor Paul 
Hughes charged nothing for the 
cost of publishing. 

“She’s very ironically funny. 


She is very insightful, very pas¬ 
sionate. She’s poetic and her 
imagination is present in every¬ 
thing she does. She is completely 
alive....She does all this as a full 
time mother and is absolutely there 
for her kids,” said English profes¬ 
sor, Judy Katz, to whom Goodall 
dedicated the book. 

About her reaction to learning 
about the dedication, Katz said, “I 
was stunned. She kept it a secret. 
I didn’t know she was going to 
dedicate it to me! I read it and I 
called everyone I knew and said, 
T can’t believe this!’ I am just 
honored and amazed.” 

The relationship between Katz 
and Goodall stems back to Good- 
all’s junior year at Juniata. Trans¬ 
ferring in from a community col¬ 


lege close to home, Goodall found 
that Katz took an immediate inter¬ 
est in her writing. 

Goodall said that she dedicated 
the book to Katz because “Judy 
was the first person to take interest 
in me and that ever noticed that I 
had talent. She was the first per¬ 
son to encourage me to work on 
it and first to show me how to edit 
my work.” 

“It’s so great to show what a 
difference a person can make in 
another’s life. It’s amazing to 
honor Judy for all she has done for 
me,” said Goodall. 

The two grew together, bonding 
over school, writing and family, all 
the while forming a friendship that 

continued page 6 
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Study abroad: Priceless experience can come with a hefty price tag 


Bennett Rea 


The weak value of the dol¬ 
lar in many foreign countries 
has made study abroad expenses 
higher for both the College and 
students, but it has not lowered 
participation in the program at 
this point. 

Recently there has been a 
decline in the value of the dollar 
across the world, especially in 
most European countries. One 
dollar and forty-six cents only 
exchanges to one euro. Just five 
years ago the dollar was worth 


the same amount as the euro. 

This cost though, has not 
deterred students from study¬ 
ing abroad. According to Jarmi- 
la Polte, the director of study 
abroad, in 2007-2008, 174 Junia¬ 
ta students will study outside the 
U.S. Polte also said that there 
has been no drop in the number 
of students going to Europe in 
recent years. This is partially 
because the tuition costs are fair¬ 
ly consistent from year to year in 
the exchange program. 

Students have several options 
when they choose to study 


abroad. The first, called “direct 
exchange,” costs the College 
nothing extra and will not affect 
future study abroad opportu¬ 
nities. The second is studying 
through a third party provid¬ 
er. The most common one for 
Juniata is the Brethren Colleges 
Abroad (BCA) organization. 

For students, choosing either 
option makes no difference 
economically. The cost will 
be the same either way with 
their tuition, room and board 
and financial aid all transferring 
from Juniata to the foreign host 
school. For some students, the 
second option is more beneficial 
because there are BCA directors 
at each foreign site. 

The cost for the College for 
this method, however, is variable 
and rising. The College is begin¬ 
ning to incur higher costs from 
dealing with the BCA because of 
the dropping value of the dollar. 
This means Juniata is writing 
larger checks to make up for the 
dollar’s low value according to 
Provost James Lakso. 

To deal with the rising costs, 
Lakso said, “We either need stu¬ 
dents to move from third party 
provision to exchange, or nego¬ 
tiate with BCA.” 

Cutting the cost of the checks 
the College writes to the BCA 
would save money and prevent 
restrictions being placed on 
the program. But here could be 
unfavorable results if potential 
negotiations do not lead to suc¬ 
cess. 

“We may have to eventually 
limit the number of students 


studying abroad...especially in 
Europe where the dollar is so 
weak,” said Lakso. 

The weak dollar does have 
effects on students while study¬ 
ing abroad. Though tuition may 
stay fairly consistent, the cost of 
living in most countries in Europe 
has grown far more expensive 
than it was previously. 

While room and board is paid 
for by the College, traveling and 
transportation are usually left 
up to the student. Sara Hernan¬ 
dez, a junior studying abroad in 
Seville, Spain, said that using 
the public transportation or bus 
system is pricy. “Using it every 
day can really add up,” says Her¬ 
nandez. 

It is also very common for 
students studying abroad to trav¬ 
el to some of the surrounding 
countries since they are so close. 
“I probably spend most of my 
money on plane tickets to see 
other countries in Europe,” Her¬ 
nandez said. 

A “cheap” roundtrip ticket for 
one from Seville to Paris, France 
costs around $251 at this time of 
year. But since the dollar is only 
worth .685 percent of a euro, the 
cost skyrockets to around $366. 
A student would be paying over 
$100 more just because of the 
exchange rate. 

There are some factors that 
do make up for the weak value 
of the dollar. Clothes and alco¬ 
holic drinks are cheaper in much 
of Europe than in the United 
States, counteracting the dol¬ 
lar’s low value. Hernandez also 
advises students to “not ever 


purchase a cell phone in the 
U.S. for Europe.” A student who 
purchases a cell phone plan in 
Europe will find it to be much 
cheaper and simpler according 
to Hernandez. 

Students who are planning 
to study abroad can also com¬ 
bat the rising costs by using 
Juniata’s resources. There are 
numerous scholarships available 
for people studying abroad, as 
well as vacation travel allowanc¬ 
es. For example, Juniata’s study 
abroad program may give a stu¬ 
dent a $350 check per semester 
so that he or she can travel while 
abroad. 

The financial aid office will 
also maximize loans in order to 
allow a student to study abroad 
at a lower cost, though it will 
cost a good deal of money to pay 
them off later. “The bottom line 
is: plan ahead,” says Polte. 

Going to a country in 
Latin America and Africa can 
also avoid the problem of 
the weak dollar altogether. 
In countries such as Ecuador 
and The Gambia, the dollar is 
extremely strong. Juniata has 
exchange programs set up in 
both areas. 

Even in Europe, there are 
several countries in which the 
dollar is still strong, such as the 
Czech Republic where Juniata 
has an exchange program in 
place. Although the costs may 
be high in many of the possible 
study abroad areas, there are 
many opportunities to study in a 
country where the dollar remains 
strong. 


Wondering how to file for an Incomplete or a Withdrawal? 

An incomplete is given at the discretion of the professor. This must be approved before the end 
of the fall semester. It requires a satisfactory explanation, which usually includes an illness or an 
accident. 

After an incomplete is filed, a student has three weeks into the spring semester to complete all miss¬ 
ing work. The deadline for incomplete work due in the spring semester is Feb. 8. 

A student wishing to withdraw from a course has until the scheduled date a professor has set on 
the course syllabus to do so. To receive a withdrawal, a 
student must complete a form that is to be signed by both 
the professor and academic advisors. The form must be 
submitted to the Office of the Registrar. 

If passing the course at the time of the withdrawal the 
student will receive a WP (withdrawal pass). If you were 
failing at the time of the withdrawal a WF (withdrawal 
failure) will be given. 

Withdrawals will not be calculated in a student's GPA, 
but will appear on his or her official transcript. An unoffi¬ 
cial withdrawal will be calculated as an F. Withdrawals are 
considered unofficial if the student fails to make satisfac¬ 
tory arrangements at the Office of the Registrar. 
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Suggestions for improved security being considered 


continued from page 1 


police (JCPD) have become more 
involved in incidents involving 
students living in close proximity 
to campus. JCPD aids Huntingdon 
officers in emergency situations 
and are expected to pull over dan¬ 
gerous drivers on and near cam¬ 
pus. Clarkson said that “there is 
already a level of concern that we 
are putting our officers in danger¬ 
ous situations.” 

Freshman Britney Lenig sup¬ 
ports the idea of JCPD officers 
carrying guns. She thinks that “it 
would deter students from partak¬ 
ing in any violent activity.’The 
main opposition has argued that 
the arming of campus police will 
drastically change their relation¬ 


ship with students. Clarkson 
acknowledged that perception. 
“When the officer is carrying a 
gun and the student isn’t, you’re 
obviously not on the same level 


the officer.” 

Currently, only two officers 
have the credentials to 
weapon, which poses 
problem. 


carry a 
another 


Ringgold’s group also recom¬ 
mended locking the residence 
halls. While the doors, frames, and 
swipe locks have been in place, a 
glitch in software has delayed the 


"When the officer is carrying a gun and the student isn't, you're 
obviously not on the same level anymore." 


anymore,” he said. 

There is also the worry that arm¬ 
ing officers would lead to more 
accidents than actual protection. 
“It’s only causing more risks,” 
said freshman Ariele Maury. “If a 
personal [sic] can get a hold of the 
gun, then they can use it against 


Clarkson says that the board of 
trustees, who will ultimately make 
the arming decision, is “fairly 
divided” and “has a very important 
and difficult decision to make.” A 
decision will not be made until at 
least next year, as the trustees will 
not meet again until April. 


Campus hosts Model UN conference 


Laura Hess 


On Nov. 12 200 high school students from 14 different high schools across Pennsylvania came to 
Juniata-for the lO^ 1 Annual High School Model United Nations Conference. 

The conference is annually sponsored by Juniata’s Model UN club and is advised by Emil Nagengast, 
department chair of politics. The overall goal of the conference was to allow high school students the 
chance to examine current world issues and explore peers’ opinions about them. 

Holding the annual event was prompted by Juniata students in the Model UN club in 1997. Juniata’s 
high school conference has continued to grow every year since its implementation. Nagengast said, “The 
conference promotes Juniata to prospective students while involving them in internationality.” 

The conference provides the high school Model UN chapters with an opportunity to participate in a 
Model UN Conference modeled after the National Collegiate Conference which Juniata students attend 
each year in Washington, DC. 

The high school students spent the day; simulating the problems and complexities of international 
delegation in committees that mirrored actual United Nations’ procedures. Students were responsible for 
researching their previously assigned countries’ backgrounds and preparing debate material on assigned 
topics. 

Some of the debate topics this year included the genocide Darfur, the situation in Iraq, women’s rights 
and the Iran nuclear proliferation. From the information they gathered, students acted as delegates from 
the assigned countries in the simulated UN committee meetings held all over campus. 

Jiwoong Park, a senior at Juniata Valley High School and a prospective Juniata College student com¬ 
mented on the conference experience. He said, “ft is a great learning experience. It’s hard to actually 
argue a country’s point of view thoroughly, but this gives us a good sense of what has to go on at UN 
committee meetings.” 

Model UN on campus is a club as well as a credit course. There are currently 19 students 
involved through the course. An additional 20 students participate strictly through the club. Juniata’s 
Model UN members facilitated the high school conference by serving as committee chairs, committee 
assistants, home government people, other country representatives and errand runners. 

The home government was based in the TLT computer lab where Nagengast and Model UN mem¬ 
bers were connected to each committee via the network to answer questions and print each committee’s 
paperwork. 

Juniata’s Model UN members, who served as simulated country representatives, kept the committee 
debates interesting by delivering made-up crises and offering controversial views to the committees. 

The conference was an overall success and Model UN members look forward to next year’s 
event. Senior Jigar Patel said, “This year’s high school conference was one of the most interesting ones I 
have seen in the past four years I have done this. The high school students were way more prepared than 
they have been in the past and that made the conference successful.” 

Students interested in more information on how to join Model UN should visit http://www.juniata. 
edu/faculty/nagengast/modelun.htm. 


process. Clarkson envisions that 
the process will be in place by the 
end of the semester. 

While he said that “everyone 
knows that someone intent on get¬ 
ting through will get in,” Clark¬ 
son said that the system is still 
important to non-students who are 
looking for easy targets for theft. 
It will also become important for 
any student who loses his or her 
ID card to report it. This will stop 
any non-student from entering the 
residence halls. 

Hiring additional security staff 
was another important recommen¬ 
dation. According to the research 
group, a larger JCPD would allow 
for “greater flexibility in schedul¬ 
ing and a more equitable sharing 


of the duties.” Juniata currently 
employs seven full-time and two 
part-time officers. 

Clarkson considers this the most 
important suggestion of all and 
sees it as the best way to make 
Juniata safer. If new staff is hired, 
there will be a concerted effort that 
at least some of them are female. 

Increased training was another 
of the research group’s sugges¬ 
tions. A mock emergency exer¬ 
cise was conducted on Oct. 31 to 
ensure that all emergency systems 
and personnel were functioning 
properly. 

Huge changes in security have 
already been made around cam¬ 
pus. A siren has been installed. A 
text-messaging system has also 
been put into effect. Notifications 
will also be available through 
WKVR and Channel 98. A system 
of feedback on the resolution of 
campus police incidents has been 
completed, which will aid officials 
greatly in organizing updating 
files. Updates will continue to be 
made to security as a whole as the 
group’s recommendations become 
realities. 


Where on campus? 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata.edu. The first correct 
answer will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. Con¬ 
gratulations to last issue's winner: Samantha Schrieber! 
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Fifth year free guarantee isn't as free or easy as it seems 


people don’t realize that the real 
cost of going to a public college 
for a year or two years extra in 
some cases makes that education 
more expensive than four years at 
Juniata. 

“The real cost of not graduat¬ 
ing in four year is not the cost 
of tuition, [it] is loss of income, 
loss of time in grad school, and 
lost time in getting to your career. 
While Juniata students are out there 


advancing their career, students at 
Penn State are in their fifth year or 
maybe sixth,” said Kepple. 

In regards to where the money is 
coming from to fund this program, 
Kepple said, “It’s almost no cost; 
we expect there won’t be many 
students to do it. The truth is... 
it just means adding one or two 
students to a senior level class. We 
have the space in those classes.” 

Students who take the fifth year 


continued from page 1 

won’t receive everything for free. 
“It will cost the students some¬ 
thing... room and board some¬ 
where, whether they live on or off 
campus,” said Kepple. Along with 
room and board expenses, the stu¬ 
dent will have to pay for books and 
fees other than course fees. 

According to the rough draft 
of the guarantee sent out to fac¬ 
ulty and staff, there are two sets 
of requirements for a student to be 


Alumna writes 
book 


continued from page 3 

would last long after Goodall’s 
graduation. 

Goodall described her rela¬ 
tionship with Katz as a mixture 
between family and friend. She 
said, “When I was in school, she 
was a mentor and often like a 
mother to me. She was always 
there to pick me up when I needed 
encouraging words.” 

Goodall showcased an excerpt 
from “Chaise” during last month’s 
celebration of women writers, 
“Unlock Your Voice,” which is 
run by Katz. She has performed 
at Unlock Your Voice numerous 
times in the past, both as a student 
and an alumna. 

“Her performance was very 
inspiring and truly celebrated the 
work of women writers,” said 
sophomore attendee, Chloe Pott. 

Goodall is now the editor of the 
writer's workshop forum entitled, 
Megans-closet.com. Megans- 
closet is an online community 
where writers can post personal 
works for a group of writers to 
critique. 

She is also the editor of the 
upcoming “The Misfit Literati: a 
reader's guide to the underground 
press.” This will be a quarterly 
newsprint that will review and fea¬ 
ture the best of new writers. 

Goodall will perform in a poetry 
slam at Boxer’s Cafe, located at 
410 Penn Street, in downtown 
Huntingdon, on Dec. 3. She will 
sell her book at the event, donating 
all proceeds to All Ways of Lov¬ 
ing, a Juniata Club. 

“Chaise” can be purchased for 
$12.95 at Boxer’s Cafe and the 
Juniata Bookstore. 


Community Service 

■The Community Service Office is bringing the “White Ribbon 
Campaign” to campus. The campaign is aimed at “men working to 
end men’s violence against women.” 

Men on campus will try to recruit 250 other men to sign a pledge 
saying that they will never physically harm a woman. Those who sign 
will wear white ribbons. The first 100 to sign will receive a “wife lov¬ 
er” undershirt to oppose the “wife beater” tank. 

Students can sign the pledge tonight at the JC Up Late event and 
tomorrow, Dec. 1, at the men’s and women’s basketball games. 

■A blood drive will be held on Dec. 5 from 12-6 p.m. in Ellis Ball¬ 
room. The entire campus community is invited to donate in honor, 
or in memory of, a loved one. Donors can sign the dedication banner 
at the drive. Appointments can be made in advance by visiting www. 
givelife.org. 

■Juniatians can also contribute to annual Toys for Tots campaign 
which runs until Dec. 22. Students, staff and faculty can drop off toys at 
the Community Service Office in Ellis Hall. 

Volunteers are also needed to help sort, bag and tag toys on Tues., 
Wed. and Thurs. evenings from 7-9 p.m. Volunteers should contact Me¬ 
lissa Herheim at 814-658-6812, Crystal Plumley at 570-439-0176 or 
Shauna Morin at morins@juniata.edu. 


eligible for the guarantee. These 
are titled “the student’s commit¬ 
ment” and “the College’s commit¬ 
ment.” 

Students are only eligible for 
the guarantee if they are first year 
students when they sign the agree¬ 
ment, have declared their final 
POE prior to earning 60 cred¬ 
its, have met with their academic 
advisors every semester and have 
registered for classes as early as 
they could (notifying advisors 
when a required course is unavail¬ 
able). 

They must also complete 30 
credits each academic year and not 
drop any course required for their 
degree or POE after their third 
semester, maintain academic prog¬ 
ress and stay out of trouble. 

The key is the College’s com¬ 
mitment. Advisors are expected 
to continue to keep up the vigilant 
work that the policy boasts about 
in their commitments as advisors. 
According to the guarantee these 
include informing their advisees 
about College degree and POE 
requirements, providing the neces¬ 
sary courses in a timely manner, 
encouraging students to study 
abroad, supporting their students 
in obtaining research and intern¬ 
ship opportunities, and stopping 
the plan’s clock if students must 
withdraw because of serious health 
or family problems, or any other 


approved leaves of absence. 

Senior Todd Beaumont said, “I 
think that the advisors should be 
able to handle this responsibility. 
I don’t see any [thing] different 
from their current responsibili¬ 
ties as academic advisors. I think 
with a fifth year free incentive, it 
will ensure students graduate in a 
timely fashion.” 

The guarantee does not apply 
to international students, transfers 
or students whose graduation is 
delayed for not paying their grad¬ 
uation fees. Double majors that 
require more time, or students who 
seek dual certification in education 
are not covered either. 

“I think that the school should 
guarantee that fifth year option [for 
dual certifications]. Dual certifica¬ 
tions make students more market¬ 
able, so Juniata should commend 
them for that ambition,” said Mil- 
heim. 

Clarkson said, “If people are 
here doing what they should do 
and they are taking a normal 
course load (and they are)...they 
are going to graduate in four years. 
Who wants to stay longer than 
they have to?” 

“If there is any senior out there 
this year [who will not be able 
graduate in four years] because of 
some reason we created, I’d like 
to talk to them. We’ll see what we 
can do,” said Kepple. 
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A bonehead if there ever was one 


A friendly reminder from Academic Support Services 


Dear Students, 

It is time again for me to send 
you all my end-of-semester warn¬ 
ing, which can variously be en¬ 
titled “Do the Right Thing,” or 
“Don’t Do Something Crazy . . 

. Like Cheat,” or “You’re Better 
than This.” Before I enumerate all 
the ways to avoid heartache and 
stomach ache, please read below 
and meet Bubba, a bonehead if 
ever there was one. 

The Bubba Test 

Bubba applied for an engineer¬ 
ing position at an Alabama refin¬ 
ery. 

A Yankee applied for the same 
job and both applicants, having the 
same qualifications, were asked to 
take a test by the manager. Upon 
completion of the test, both men 
only missed one of the questions. 


The manager went to Bubba and 
said, "Thank you for your interest, 
but we've decided to give the Yan¬ 
kee the job." 

Bubba asked, "And why are you 
giving him the job? We both got 
nine questions correct. This being 
Alabama, and me being a Southern 
boy, I should get the job!" 

The manager said, "We have 
made our decision not on the cor¬ 
rect answers, but rather on the one 
question that you both missed." 

Bubba then asked, "And just 
how would one incorrect answer 
be better than the other?" 

The manager replied, "Bubba, 
it’s like this ... on question #4, the 
Yankee put down, "I don't know." 
And you put down, "Neither do I.” 

The example above being emi¬ 
nently clear to all of you, I’m sure, 
please keep the following words 


of wisdom in mind during the 
weeks ahead: 

Keep your head. Everything 
will get done, and will get done 
before you leave for the holiday 
break. Don’t panic. 

Do not use any words, any¬ 
where, from any source that are 
not cited correctly—especially 
words you have found on the Inter¬ 
net. You understand the principles 
of intellectual property, and you 
know which intellectual property 
is yours and which is someone 
else’s. So does your faculty know 
this distinction. 

Lock your computer when¬ 
ever you step away from it, even in 
your dorm room or suite. I’m not 
kidding about this. 

Do not share your password 
and username with anyone. This 
represents temptations that even 


the strongest person can cave to 
during a busy and stressful time. 

Do not e-mail or share files, 
papers, programs, presentations or 
work electronically. Ever. Do not 
EVER do this. 

Please don't collaborate when 
directions have been clear from 
your faculty that you are not al¬ 
lowed to. 

If a study guide or answers 
manual is on reserve in the library, 
you have a solemn responsibility 
to keep your person IN the library 
and return the text within the des¬ 
ignated time. If you do not, the li¬ 
brarians will be sharing your name 
with me. 

Be assertive. Even say no to 
people who are asking for help that 
you know is more than help. We 
want to support and encourage co¬ 
operative learning, but we do not 


want people to bully or pressure 
others or take credit for work that 
is not theirs. So just say no ... you 
won’t e-mail that file or document, 
or let that person review your lab, 
but you’ll be happy to sit down and 
talk someone through it. 

I think that’s everything. Let 
me give credit to Darwin Kysor, 
director of Career Services, who 
sent me the Bubba story way back 
in August. I’ve been saving it all 
these months, just to share it with 
you now. The most important thing 
for you to know is that we have 
great confidence in you, consider it 
a privilege and honor to teach you, 
and wish you a very successful end 
of semester. 

Be careful out there, 

Sarah May Clarkson 
Academic Support Services 


Tfiinltina flyout tfvinltina 

Time, travel j>rv\/ic(et insight on ylc'kfcl Wforming 


Ryan Hamillton 

The 2007 Nobel Peace Prize was 
recently awarded, jointly, to the In¬ 
tergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change and A1 Gore. The award 
was given in recognition of the ef¬ 
fort to spread knowledge about cli¬ 
mate change. To leam more about 
this controversial and important 
issue, I knew my research would 
need to be unconventional. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, 
I fired up my hybrid time machine 
and embarked on an epic adven¬ 
ture to get the low down on global 
warming and possible solutions. 
Who better to ask than those great 
minds and influential leaders of 
our past? 

Of course, I made my first stop 
ancient Greece for an appointment 
with the man often noted as the fa¬ 
ther of western thought. In typical 
form, Plato replied, “Global warm¬ 
ing is not the worst that can happen 
to men.” 

Aristotle was only slightly 
more helpful. He said, “The gods, 
too, are fond of a joke, but global 
warming isn’t very funny.” 

Without any tangible solutions 


from ancient Greece, I decided to 
hop, skip and jump forward in time 
to visit my other favorite philoso¬ 
phers. I found Descartes sitting in a 
leather armchair in his study. When 
asked for his thoughts on global 
warming he replied, “I think the 
earth is warming, therefore it is.” 

Nietzsche only forcefully grum¬ 
bled, “Global warming is dead.” 

In hopes of finding a solution, I 
revved up my time machine once 
again. Shakespeare lamented, “I 
wasted resources and now doth my 
resources waste me.” 

Emerson was certain, “The end 
of the human race will be that it 
will eventually die of global warm¬ 
ing.” 

It seems that the issue of global 
warming falls into the hands of us 
all. However, little can be accom¬ 
plished if world leaders are not en¬ 
gaged. With this in mind, I decided 
to ask past American presidents for 
their perspectives. Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son said, “When in the course of 
human events it is no longer pos¬ 
sible to live with global warming it 
becomes necessary for a people to 
remove global warming from their 
society.” 


Jumping back into my time ma¬ 
chine I arrived in the 20th century 
to talk with John F. Kennedy. His 
advice: “Ask not what you can do 
for global warming, but what glob¬ 
al warming can do for you.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt ex¬ 
plained, “We have nothing to fear 
but global warming itself.” 

Nixon declined to comment. 
Storming away I heard him ex¬ 
claim, “I am not a dirty polluter.” 

When I arrived to talk with 
Reagan, he was in the middle of a 
speech. “Mr. Gorbachev, tear down 
this wall!” Seeing me in the audi¬ 
ence he added, “And use it to seed 
a coral reef in the Caribbean.” 

At that moment I thought, when 
the future of the entire world is at 
stake, the megalomaniacs of the 
past will certainly have an opinion, 
so I zipped back in time again. Hit¬ 
ler was adamant: “We need to stop 
global warming or it will conquer 
the world before we do.” 

Napoleon was busy, but took a 
moment to say, “Global warming 
is a set of lies agreed upon.” 

Ironically, my time was running 
out. With desperation, I punched 
the random time travel button. 


Gandhi said, “Whatever you do 
about global warming will be in¬ 
significant, but it is very important 
that you do it.” 

Benjamin Franklin commented, 
“In this world nothing can be said 
to be certain, except death, taxes 
and global warming.” 

Martin Luther’s solution, “Pray, 
and let God worry about global 
warming.” 

Back in 2007 once again, I felt 
there was still insight to be found. 
In an unprecedented feat of di¬ 
plomacy and plot levering, I con¬ 
vinced George Bush, Tony Blair 
and Mahmoud Ahmadinejad to 
meet me at Boxers in Huntingdon. 


As we waited for President Bush 
and former Prime Minister Blair, 
I sipped a beer. Ahmadinejad said, 
“In Iran we don’t have global 
warming like in your country. Iran 
emits no C02. I don’t know who 
told you that.” He promptly got up 
and left. 

Sadly, my other two guests 
never arrived. It looked like I was 
on my own. The words of Einstein 
came to mind. “Do not worry about 
your difficulties with global warm¬ 
ing; I assure you that mine are still 
greater.” 

It was late in the day and the sun 
had set. I could only finish my beer 
and begin the walk home. 


Make the Juniatian work for you 

The Juniatian encourages members of the campus community 
to send the editors news leads, story ideas and general questions 
to be investigated. 

In order to publish a newspaper that appeals to the interests 
and needs of the entire campus, the staff also accepts requests for 
coverage of student achievements, club events, academic depart¬ 
mental happenings, residential life programs and other campus- 
related activities. 

Please send your suggestions or requests to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. Or submit your idea(s) anonymously to the Juniatian's post 
office box, #667. 
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Juniatian Policies 

Corrections: The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will print a retraction for any printed, factual 
item proven to be incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact should e-mailjuniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the subject line. 

Opinion: Unsigned editorials published in the commentary section reflect the opinion of the Juniatian as determined by the editorial board. Views expressed in commentary, arts & 
entertainment and sports columns reflect the opinion of the writer and not necessarily the opinion of the Juniatian. 

Letters to the Editor: Points of view which differ from those presented in any Juniatian article should be expressed to the editors in the form of a publishable letter to the editor. Stu¬ 
dents, faculty, staff alumni: send letters tojuniatian@juniata.edu. We print all letters to the editor that are of interest to the campus community - in response to one of our articles or on 
a separate topic. Please limit letters to about 300 words, and note that longer submissions may be printed partially due to available space. 

Anonymity: Letters to the Editor can be printed anonymously per the editors’ discretion on an individual basis. Letters printed anonymously must still be submitted to the editors with 
a name. Note your desire and reason for anonymity when you send your letter, and an editor will contact you. 


Ask the Administration 


“At the beginning of the semes¬ 
ter ; a big deal was made about 
the new ID card key entries that 
were supposed to be activated on 
the dorms. Now , with only three 
weeks to go before break , we still 
don’t see any of them in use. Is 
the College still planning on mak¬ 
ing the change to ID card entry? 
If not, why, or if so, when?” 

The delay has been caused by 
some software problems. The con¬ 
tactor for the system is attempting 
to correct the software problems 
and we expect to have a new soft¬ 
ware package for the system before 
the end of this semester. Our origi¬ 
nal plans were to have the system 
up and operating by the middle 
of the first semester, but we were 
unable to meet that goal. Our new 
goal is to place the system in ser¬ 
vice sometime during the first two 
weeks of the spring semester. 

Working for you and with you, 
Tim Launtz 
Director of Residential Life 


“Madrigal is the last tradition 
of the semester, and probably one 
of the most expensive for students 
to attend (ifyou consider purchas¬ 
ing attire, pre-gaming materials, 
tickets, etc.). So is it the most ex¬ 
pensive tradition for Juniata to of¬ 
fer? If not, which one is, and how 
much does the most expensive 
tradition generally cost?” 

Madrigal may costs the students 
the most to attend; however, other 
Juniata traditions cost JAB more 
money to produce. The most fi¬ 
nancially expensive tradition on 
campus would be the major event 
which costs around $35,000.00, 
followed by Friday Night Live at 
approximately $19,500.00, then 
Springfest at $14,000.00. 

While these numbers sound high, 
it is important to break each dollar 
amount down and look at what the 
costs need to cover (production, 
marketing, artist and agent fees 
and catering), how many students 
attend and the leadership opportu¬ 
nities provided to each of the JC 


students who assist in the planning 
and executing of the event. For 
example, the major event provides 
incredible leadership opportuni¬ 
ties for about 30 students. If those 
30 students attended a leadership 
conference, it would cost approxi¬ 
mately $ 1,000.00/person (confer¬ 
ence fees, transportation, room 
and board). So, the leadership 
benefits alone make JAB’s money 


well spent! 

With that said, JAB still invests 
a lot of money and time into pro¬ 
ducing Madrigal to ensure it is a 
memorable evening for JC stu¬ 
dents and guests. 

Staci Weber 
Director of the Office of 
Student Activities 


You can ask the questions for once... 

In each issue, President Kepple and other administrators will 
address the campus community's concerns or questions. 

Kepple will make public his thoughts on campus issues in his 
"Presidential Perspective." Though he has plans for his column 
this semester, the president welcomes topic suggestions. 

When Kepple cannot submit his column, due to College-related 
travel, Provost James Lakso will offer his take on a topic pertain¬ 
ing to campus. 

For the "Ask the Administration" feature (see above), the Junia¬ 
tian forwards legitimate student, faculty and staff questions to the 
administrators most equipped to answer them. 

To submit your topic ideas to Kepple, or to ask questions of the 
administration, please e-mail the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata. 
edu. 

All questions and comments will be kept anonymous and will 
be forwared to administrators via the Juniatian's e-mail account. 


Provost Perspective 



James Lakso is the College's 
Provost and a professor of eco¬ 
nomics. Lakso began his tenure 
at Juniata in 1970. 

It is course evaluation season at 
Juniata. Students have received 
an e-mail from the faculty Person¬ 
nel Evaluation Committee (PEC) 
asking them to complete evalua¬ 
tions for some or all of the courses 
they are taking this semester. It 
is a regular end-of-semester ritual 
which students should take very 
seriously. 

The PEC will use the data from 
the student evaluations, as well as 
information provided by colleague 


letters, advising evaluations, fac¬ 
ulty service (committee work, 
advising of student groups) and 
professional development activi¬ 
ties (research, professional papers, 
conference presentations, grants, 
new course development) to make 
recommendations on faculty ten¬ 
ure and promotion. 

It is very important that students 
take the time to fairly and hon¬ 
estly offer their views on teaching 
effectiveness. This evaluation of 
teaching effectiveness is the most 
important part of the PEC pro¬ 
cess. 

Faculty members not currently 
being considered for promotion 
and tenure also have course evalu¬ 
ations done. I can assure you that 
faculty review these evaluations 


and make changes to their courses 
based on what they read. For this 
reason as well, it is important for 
students to offer honest and fair 
evaluations of teaching effective¬ 
ness. 

We struggle with a couple of 
potential negative consequences 
when relying heavily on student 
evaluations in promotion and ten¬ 
ure decisions. The first is that 
faculty might require less student 
work or lower their standards in an 
effort to recieve good student eval¬ 
uations. I can’t say that this never 
happens, but my own experience 
in almost 40 years of teaching at 
Juniata is that this is not a serious 
problem. What I have observed is 
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Hunting as Environmentalism: not 
the paradox you may think 


Brittany Moyer 

Think back to Monday’s 
weather. Remember how rainy, 
windy and generally miserable 
it was? Still, hundreds of Hunt¬ 
ingdon County hunters bore the 
elements and watched for move¬ 
ment in the forests on opening 
day of Pennsylvania’s 2007 deer 
season. And dare I say, I am 
appreciative of these hunters. 

I used to be against, or at least 
uncomfortable with, recreational 
hunting. Something about romp¬ 
ing around the woods with a rifle 
and taking aim at unsuspecting 
animals—just for fun—didn’t 
seem right to me. Hunting for 
food is one thing; hunting to 
be able to mount some stuffed 
creature on your wall is another. 
The majority of my friends back 
home in the Washington, D.C., 
area felt similarly, as do many 
environmentalists and wildlife 
lovers. 

But in many ways, this is a 
naive point of view. As life and 
studies at Raystown Lake have 
taught me, hunting does have 
an important cultural value, and, 
when well-regulated, it is also 
extremely important in wildlife 
management. 


This is specifically true for 
deer, the favorite game for many 
hunters. Deer are herbivores that 
love to feed on young tree sap¬ 
lings, which are low-growing and 
widely accessible. However, this 
has tremendous effects on for¬ 
est health and regeneration, since 
the deer’s grazing can stunt a 
tree’s growth or even kill it com¬ 
pletely. Deer are also notorious 
for eating and disrupting agricul¬ 
tural crops and home gardens. If 
left unchecked, deer populations 
have the potential to skyrocket, 
causing severe damage to both 
forests and agriculture. 

In this regard, environmental¬ 
ly conscious people should be 
grateful that there is a captive 
audience of deer hunters in Penn¬ 
sylvania to help manage the deer 
population. 

In Pennsylvania, hunting is 
regulated by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission (PGC), which 
was first established in the early 
1900s to monitor the dwindling 
deer and other wildlife popula¬ 
tions, which were important food 
sources. Today, the PGC sets the 
laws and regulations surround¬ 
ing Pennsylvania game hunting, 
including the season dates and 
bag limits. 



Join Brittany in a discussion on the Arch about this week's column , the Raystown Field Station 
or sustainability. 


The PGC is responsible for 
wildlife management, wildlife 
protection and wildlife habi¬ 
tat management, three areas 
of which any environmentalist 
should realize the importance. 
When I learned that the Com¬ 
mission is funded almost entirely 
by license dollars spent by Penn¬ 
sylvania hunters and trappers, I 
again found myself indebted to 
these folks. 

Junior Brian Pearson, who 
is also living at the Raystown 
Field Station with me this semes¬ 
ter, has been hunting since he 
was 13 years old. As an environ¬ 
mental education POE, he has 
often undergone scrutiny for 
his seemingly paradoxical inter¬ 
ests. 


“People look at me and say, 
‘How can you be an environ¬ 
mentalist and hunt?”’ Pearson 
said. “But it’s not just me; there 
are other environmentalists who 
also hunt. It’s not like I’ve broken 
some sacred rule of environmen¬ 
talism.” 

Pearson also spouted off the 
ways in which hunting is a great 
wildlife management option, 
which in turn helps to maintain 
forest health, prevent agricultural 
losses, and lessen the amount of 
deer-vehicle collisions. 

Last Monday, the rain didn’t 
stop Pearson and his father from 
hunting on opening day of the 
deer season. They were out in 
the woods of Sinking Valley by 
6 a.m., where they had previ¬ 


ously set up their tree stands 50 
yards apart from one another. 
Around 9:30 a.m., Pearson’s dad 
heard one shot ring out; Pearson 
had shot and killed a 130-pound 
doe, which his family will use 
for deer steaks, burgers and 
jerky. 

So, next time you hear an envi¬ 
ronmentalist bash hunting, ask 
him how much he values healthy 
forests and farmlands. 

Junior Brittany Moyer is one 
of 10 students living and studying 
at Juniata s Raystown Field Sta¬ 
tion (RFS) for the fall semester 
Interested in applying to spend 
at semester on the lake? Contact 
Chuck or Sharon Yohn , co-direc- 
tors of RFS. 




to the idea of giving a loved one a basket filled with sustainable gifts this Christmas. (Such things 
have been advertised on campus for $45). We love the “go green” movement as much as the next 
recycler, but an energy efficient light bulb for Christmas? That’s no can of Who-Hash. 

to the number 7.. .the maximum number of days left on which we could possibly have class in 



to the illegal arrival of camo-clad hunters skulking around the Raystown Field Station on Monday 
morning. Students studying on the lake this semester were instructed to wear orange if going out¬ 
side and they struggled to concentrate during classes while the sound of gunfire rang through the 
trees. We told you that living in the wilderness was dangerous. We don’t care what Thoreau said. 



to the low number of Madrigal tenters this year. At one count, we marked only 23 tents “lined up.” 
The line for cough syrup at the Health and Wellness Center is longer than that. 



to security, facilities and Res. Life for their quick response to the possible CO leak in Sherwood 
prior to Thanksgiving break. They immediately knew something was wrong when the building no 
longer smelled NORML. 


Provost Perspective 


continued from page 9 


that students are smart enough to 
know when they are being bribed 
with the promise of easy grades 
for little work and don’t give good 
evaluations to faculty who don’t 
expect much of them. In fact the 
best teaching evaluations I have 
ever seen were for faculty who 
were both demanding and fair. 

The second potential negative 
consequence is that faculty might 
be discouraged from experiment¬ 
ing with new teaching methods or 
radically changing their approach 
in a course when be evaluated 


for tenure. We know that such 
experimentation often results in 
lower student evaluations at first, 
but that such experimentation is 
really necessary to improve teach¬ 
ing and learning over time. Senior 
faculty and administrators have to 
be sure that student evaluations are 
not used to punish faculty who are 
truly interested in trying new and 
innovative approaches. 

Our job is to make honest and 
fair decisions about promotion and 
tenure. We need student help to 
do that. 
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Fiesta Latina 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


On Nov. 17, Club International sponsored Fiesta Latina, a 
celebration of Latin American culture. The event included a 
pihata breaking contest, salsa dancing and a buffet of home- 
cooked Latino dishes. 

The annual event's success is growing. Once held in the Ellis 
Ballroom, the fiesta now occurs in Baker to accommodate larger 
crowds. 



Hunting down Huntingdon 

RESALE, THRIFT, CONSIGNMENT AND REPAIR 


Romeeka Gayhart 

The leaf piles are growing. Birds 
and the elderly are migrating to 
Florida for the winter. And the av¬ 
erage college student is beginning 
to think about tacky sweatshirts 
and holiday gifts for disliked rela¬ 
tives. It’s thrift store season again. 

Huntingdon is known for its 
wide selection of resale stores. 
These stores are not only good 
places to buy unusual items, but 
often times will buy, resell or ac¬ 
cept a variety of items for donation 
to good causes. 

There are a number of stores 
in Huntingdon that accept items 
to sell on consignment. They ac¬ 
cept clothing, household items and 
miscellaneous knick-knacks. Be¬ 
cause most consignment stores are 
smaller, they can afford to be picky 
in what they accept. Clothing must 
be seasonal, clean and free from 
stains. 

If an item has been on consign¬ 
ment for longer than three months, 
stores will usually donate them. 

Objects accepted and the price 
that they are ultimately sold for de¬ 
pend on the store. It’s a good idea 
to find out each store’s strengths, 
as you will only receive money 
for items that the store chooses to 
display and which are purchased 
within a few months. 

The B.L.S. Repeat Boutique, 
located at 510 Washington Street, 
sells items on consignment at a 
40%-60% split. Consignees (that’s 
you) get 40 percent of the profits 


in the form of a bi-monthly check. 
The store is only a few months old 
and sells items at very fair prices. 

Twice Upon a Time, at 708 
Washington Street, also offers a 
40-60 percent split, but checks are 
offered every three months. 

Little Hearts offers a 50 percent 
split on items sold for less than 100 
dollars, and a 40-60 percent for 
anything over 100. Little Hearts, 
whose claim to fame is being 
‘the largest resale store in Pennsyl¬ 
vania,’ is located at 601 Washing¬ 
ton Street. In addition to consign¬ 
ment, Little Hearts buys children’s 
toys and clothing and small furni¬ 
ture. 

If interested, future consignees 
should pick up a consignment con¬ 
tract at any of these stores. All items 
to be consigned should be bagged 
or boxed, with the consignee’s 
name and account number written 
clearly on the outside. 

There are also specialty stores 
which buy and sell specific items. 
Mary’s Bargains, at 320 Penn 
Street, specializes in electronic 
equipment, movies, music and 
video games, but also pays cash 
for furniture and a wide selection 
of household objects. 

Yesterday’s Best, located on 
Seventh Street, gives store credit 
for used books depending on their 
condition and quality. 

Corbin’s Watch, Clocks, Jewelry 
and Repair, at 406 Seventh Street, 
purchases jewelry and offers a se¬ 
lection of antiques and collectables 
for purchase. 


These stores usually have quality 
items and owners who are passion¬ 
ate about their inventory. Owner 
Bryan Corbin said, “Anything I 
can’t sell, I collect.” 

Resale stores may also accept 
items donated for a good cause. 
Donations can be written off for 
tax breaks. Goodwill Industries 
has a donation center located in 
the Huntingdon Plaza. Items that 
don’t sell at consignment shops 
usually end up at donation centers. 
For this reason, Goodwill often has 
the widest variety of quality and 
strangeness of goods. 

The B.L.S. Repeat Boutique, 
which accepts consignments, will 
also accept donated items. The 
profits from these sales go to the 
Humane Society. Donations don’t 
have to be in as good condition 
as consignment items, but it’s im¬ 
portant to remember that donation 
centers are not city dumps. 

Readers are encouraged to ex¬ 
plore the newer resale stores and 
those stores not covered in this ar¬ 
ticle. Huntingdon has a wide selec¬ 
tion, and each resale store has its 
unique qualities. Before running 
down to Wal-Mart to buy a blend¬ 
er, throwing out the that sweater 
that grandma gave you for your 
birthday or ordering shoes online, 
try taking a trip to a few resale 
stores. 

One person’s trash can be 
transformed into someone else’s 
treasure, and these stores are wel¬ 
coming and friendly places that 
specialize in doing just that. 


PROFESSOR'S ARTWORK ON DISPLAY 

“Counterpoise,” an exhibit by assistant art professor Monica Malewska, opened at the Juniata College 
Museum of Art in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 15. The exhibit will run until Feb. 23. 

Malewska’s work has been described as postmodern and provides a commentary on American culture. 
“Our attitude toward excessive consumerism - it’s a schizophrenic attitude,” said Malewska. “The ad¬ 
vertisements focus on all the excess [especially food], and yet you also have to be a size zero.” 

Freshman Angie O’Keefe found the exhibit to be specifically poignant. “After I looked past the disturb¬ 
ing surface of her work, I finally.. .saw the message of American consumerism, and the dark humor behind 
her work.” 

“Her imagery provided a different point of view for cultural issues,” said freshman Peter Mike-Mayer. 
“Specifically, her ‘Pillsbury Doughboy and Barbie’ painting was almost grotesquely sexual, yet completely 
entertaining.” 

Malewska is careful to make sure that the message and meaning of the pieces do not overshadow the art, 
however. “I think you can appreciate the works on several levels,” she said. “You can enjoy them without 
getting to the bottom layer.” 

Museum hours are 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Mon. through Fri., and noon to 4 p.m. on Sat. 
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Anything' But Ordinary 

^4 "Will Write for Wine" 


Claire Williams 


“Wine, writing and song. But 
mostly wine and writing.” 

Add to the wine and writing two 
fun and hinny women and you’ve 
got a really good time. That’s ex¬ 
actly what the podcast “Will Write 
for Wine” is. 

“Will Write for Wine” is a 
weekly podcast hosted by Saman¬ 
tha Graves and Lani Diane Rich. 
Both are romance authors who live 
in New York and have very differ¬ 
ent styles for just about everything. 
They discuss wine, how to write, 
problems writers face and answer 
reader questions. They also make 
suggestions for cool stuff, give fun 
words and generally make you 
laugh for an hour. 

Each episode starts off with what 
they’re drinking. The wines are 
usually fairly inexpensive, but still 
good quality (except the ‘booze 
in a box’ Rich drank because the 
show made the Top 10 at Podcast 
Alley.) After they say what they’re 
drinking, they move on to seg¬ 
ments like, “We Recommend” and 


then answer reader/writer ques¬ 
tions before addressing the main 
topic of the week. 

Originally the podcast was sup¬ 
posed to run 45 minutes, but now 
it’s an hour because Grave and 
Rich couldn’t stick to the 45 min¬ 
utes. I doubt many people mind 
because that’s just 15 minutes of 
more fun. I know I can use it, and 
I’m guessing most listeners could, 
too. 

Just looking at the title list on 
iTunes makes me laugh. The first 
real episode is “Inauguratory.” A 
little further down the list is “Flam¬ 
ing Skulls and Acronyms,” and 
“Gypsies, Tramps and Cheese.” 
Other eye catchers include lists 
like, “50 Ways to Torture your 
Characters” and movie nights with 
“Princess Bride” and “Finding 
Nemo.” 

The podcasts are always funny, 
but they’re more than just that. 
They’re also helpful to anyone 
who wants to write good stories. 
At the core of most episodes is 
a mini-seminar on writing. On 
movie nights, they talk about the 


structure of a movie from a writing 
standpoint. It could be boring lis¬ 
tening to someone telling you how 
to do different writing techniques, 
but Grave and Rich always make 
it interesting. 

One of the most recent epi¬ 
sodes was “NaNoWhatMo.” In it 
the hosts discussed NaNoWriMo 
(National Novel Writing Month) 
which was actually where Rich’s 
first published book got its start. 

Everyone needs some help at the 
start and “Will Write for Wine” is a 
brilliant place to find it. Grave and 
Rich don’t just give you a ‘writer’s 
toolkit’ and move on. They don’t 
leave blind spots. They hand you 
the toolbox and then explain what’s 
in it. They also tell you where you 
can go wrong, how you can get to 
the point of being published and 
what it’s like once you get there. 

Even those who can’t drink yet 
(legally) can enjoy the humor and 
the writing tips. I also love the rec¬ 
ommendations for other things, 
one of which has been macrocats. 
I like hearing funny stories about 
writing and about the editing pro¬ 


cess. For anyone who wants to 
write, it’s nice to hear that even 
though it’s hard, it can be a ton of 
frm once you’re there. Not only 
that, but when you look back you 
can even laugh at the hard parts. 

So, if you’d like to add a little 
more wine, writing and song to 
your week, open up iTunes or go 
to Podcast Alley and search “Will 
Write for Wine.” Click the little 
‘subscribe’ button beside it. After 
that click, it won’t be long before 
you’ll be laughing, too. 

While you wait, you can head 
over to their Web site at www. 
willwriteforwine.com to check out 
past show notes and for links to 
other cool stuff like their Cafepress 
store. 

Things I’ve learnedfrom 
"Will Write for Wine": 

*Don’t drink and drive, e-mail or 
write. But feel free to podcast. 

*The importance of the phrase, 
‘You see, I’m a writer.’ 

*Bad cheese is a good way to 
torture your characters. 


Oh, no ho ho ho 
you don’t 

It is Santa who had better 
watch out this Christmas. We- 
staff, a company in Australia 
that trains and employs Santas 
throughout the holiday season, 
recently banned its Saint Nick's 
from using the phrase, "Ho Ho 
Ho" when talking to children. 

Westaff said the traditional 
Kris Kringle greeting sounded 
too much like the American 
slang term for a loose woman 
or prostitiute. They said that 
the potential association with 
the American term could scare 
children and be considered 
derogatory toward women. 

Westaffs Santas were di¬ 
rected to say, "Ha Ha Ha" in¬ 
stead. People around the world 
have been laughing at this 
unprec¬ 
edented 
attempt at 
political 
correct¬ 
ness ever 
since. 




Beowulf: A very old story meets very new technology 


John T. Huffstetler 

“Beowulf,” directed by Robert 
Zemeckis (“Back to the Future,” 
“Forrest Gump”), is a story of an 
ancient hero. It is a fairly loose 
adaptation of the old Anglo-Sax¬ 
on epic poem of the same name. 
It stars actors Anthony Hopkins 
(“The Silence of the Fambs,” 
’’The Mask of Zorro”) as Hroth- 
gar and Angelina Jolie (“Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith,” “Fara Croft: Tomb 
Raider”) as Grendel’s mother. It 
is filmed using entirely computer¬ 
generated images. 

The film relies heavily on action 
and sex appeal to keep viewers 
watching. Most of the plot was 
Beowulf (Ray Winstone) attack¬ 
ing monsters or talking to a wom¬ 
an. He fought a gruesome crea¬ 
ture named Grendel, battled sea 
monsters the size of subways and 


attacked a dragon when he was 
in old age. Eveiy time he won. 
Every time he boasted his own 
name when doing so. 

Often, Beowulf didn’t wear his 
shirt, and in the first major fight 
scene he was entirely without 
clothes. This was easily handled 
by the use of computer-gener¬ 
ated scenes. There were many 
shots carefully hiding certain 
things. 

Eater, Jolie’s character appeared 
and never wore clothes, save 
a coating of gold liquid. These 
scenes had a very thin relevance 
to the actual story and were bla¬ 
tantly for show. 

The movie follows the old poem 
fairly closely in terms of plot, 
but there were many differences. 
Among these, Beowulf never 
had much care for women in the 
poem. In the film, the director 


put his hero in various relation¬ 
ships that transformed the mean¬ 
ing completely. It went from a 
story demonstrating Anglo-Saxon 
nihilism to a hokie love story that 
wasn’t even developed. 

The film also included Christian 
elements that were not present 
in the poem, a theme common in 
remakes of ancient works. Fike in 
the movie “Troy,” there was much 
unhistorical disdain for the heathen 
gods by a particular individual. Yet, 
these differing elements weren’t 
really essential to the overall pur¬ 
pose of Zemeckis’ film. 

Whether the intention was to have 
this movie look cool or not, the 
crowd agreed that much of it was 
cheesy. The characters remained 
serious throughout, yet after certain 
lines the audience would chuckle. 
The action was exciting to an ex¬ 
tent, but some things seemed too 


extraordinary. These created a de¬ 
tachment from Beowulf that made 
him seem more of a cartoon than 
anything else. This wasn’t helped 
by the fact that the film was ani¬ 
mated. 

Yet, maybe this aspect was lost 
on viewers in a regular theater. 
Zemeckis filmed “Beowulf’ with 
animation intended to be shown in 
Digital 3D. This can only be done 
with animated works though, and 
it requires a special theater, like an 
IMAX theater, to be shown prop¬ 
erly. 

The red and blue glasses are 
gone. The new polarized lenses 
look less silly and more like regu¬ 
lar shades. I could clearly make 
out shots where the 3D would 


have been used, such as spears 
sticking towards the screen or fire 
shooting straight out. They didn’t 
have much effect in a normal the¬ 
ater. 

The movie seemed to exploit 
the old poem to film the action 
sequences described. This saved 
money by not purchasing an origi¬ 
nal script, and saved writers the 
task of coming up with cool things 
to invent on their own. 

Overall, “Beowulf’ is “block¬ 
buster” purely for making mon¬ 
ey that won’t be acclaimed or 
watched for decades. Although the 
Digital 3D might be an interesting 
development in film technology, it 
won’t help this film last as long as 
the poem has. 


Final Take*. 

irk 

"Beowulf' is rated PG-13 for intense sequences 
of violence including disturbing images, 
some sexual material and nudity. 


Now playing at the Clifton 5 
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Juniata Feud 


Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 

On Nov. 16, JAB presented "Juniata Feud” hosted by English 
instructor Will Dickey. Four teams answered questions like, 
"What is the wierdest you’ve heard someone say during sex?” 
The best question and answer of the night? "Where is the best 
place to have sex on campus?...Under the von Liebig painting. ” 



/MUSICALLY CHALLENGE? 

N£W ANP PIFFERENT 


Zack Stoll 

Listen to new and different mu¬ 
sic every chance you get. That 
way it’s possible to expand your 
musical tastes and enhance listen¬ 
ing pleasure. You never know 
what different music you may end 
up loving. 

Even though you have a certain 
preference for a genre of music, 
this should not mean abandon¬ 


when I play country music. He at 
least gives it a chance and listens to 
it. He even likes some songs. I’ve 
done the same thing with his metal. 
Now I’ve picked up a few metal al¬ 
bums from Pantera, who is fast and 
heavy, like Megadeth. Whenever 
I’m in a metal mood, I have some 
groove metal that I can enjoy. 

I’ve picked up some hip-hop 
along the way, too. When I hear a 
lot of buzz about an album, I tend 


it. Just last year I found one of my 
favorite bands, Tiger Army. I had 
heard about them from my friend, 
so I gave the rockabilly band a 
listen once I found some of their 
music on the Internet. I searched 
Purevolume.com until I found Ti¬ 
ger Army’s music posted on the 
site. Purevolume is like Myspace, 
but more music oriented. It turned 
out that I really liked the group, so 
I downloaded the music posted. 


With continued exposure to new and different music, the level of 
music appreciation and enjoyment goes up. 


ment of all other music. Me, I’m 
a punk rocker, sort of. Look at 
the music that I listen to most: it’s 
punk. If you were to look at my 
complete music collection though, 
you would find a little bit of every¬ 
thing because I’m open to different 
music. 

As I write this, I have the anar- 
cho-punks Against Me! burning up 
in the background. Their melodic 
screaming and simple, hard punk 
guitar goes with how I am feeling 
right now. I’m a bit angry. But 
just the other day, I listened to a 
classical waltz. I was feeling very 
chill and needed some background 
music. 

My one roommate is a metal- 
head, but he doesn’t complain 


to pick it up, regardless of genre. 
There was a bunch of talk about 
Danger Mouse’s “The Grey Al¬ 
bum,” which blends The Beatles’ 
“The White Album” and Jay-Z’s 
“The Black Album.” After hearing 
a song from it, I went out and got 
“The Grey Album.” I’m glad that 
I did, because it is a great album 
that blends Jay-Z’s lyrics and The 
Beatles’ music. 

If I were to be close-minded 
about music, then I wouldn’t have 
found this. I would be limiting my 
listening enjoyment. 

That’s how I found that I liked 
punk, just by listening. Without the 
playtime on radio and TV, the only 
way to figure out what you like in 
the punk realm is to listen to all of 


Their sound was unlike anything 
else I had heard before. It’s a mix 
of 1950’s rock and roll, with a 
stand-up bass, dmms and guitar, 
mixed with the speed of punk rock. 
I just love it, and if I keep listen¬ 
ing to new music, I can find more 
bands that I like. 

With continued exposure to new 
and different music, the level of 
music appreciation and enjoyment 
goes up. Listen to your music of 
preference, but give different mu¬ 
sic a chance, whether it is a recom¬ 
mendation from a friend, or from 
listening to a different radio sta¬ 
tion, like Power 92.3 WKVR. You 
may end up liking something crazy 
if you give it a chance. 


Madrigal dresses for rent 


Kwanzaa dinner held this weekend 


A new dress for Madrigal every year can cost a sizeable amount 
of money and Habitat for Humanity (HH) is looking to change 
that. On November 30, HH will be loaning out previously owned 
dresses for the low, low cost of five dol¬ 
lars. The club members are attempting 
to gather together a collection of used 
dresses from the student body to lend to 
students in an effort to raise additional 
money for their club. The dresses will 
be returned after the dance. There is 
no guarantee that the dresses will be 
returned in a positive condition because 
a consent form will be signed by the 
individual giving the dresses prior to 
it being borrowed, releasing the renter 
from any responsibility for the care of 
the dress. Anyone who is interested in 
wearing a rented dress should look for 
the HH’s table in Ellis this Friday from 
6 to 8 pm. 



This Sat., Dec. 1, at 6 p.m. the African American Student Alliance is sponsoring the annual Kwanzaa 
dinner. At the dinner, Juniata College’s Step Team will perform a traditional African dance. 

Kwanzaa is a celebration unique to African American culture, celebrated almost exclusively in the 
United States. It is celebrated from Dec. 26 until Jan. 1. Kwanzaa celebrations involve candle light¬ 
ing, giving of libations (the ritual pouring of a drink as 
an offering to God) and culminates in feasting and gift 
giving. 

A central focus of Kwanzaa is celebrating African heri¬ 
tage and culture while honoring African ancestors. 

The seven principles of Kwanzaa are celebrated on 
each of the seven days. The principles are Umoja (uni¬ 
ty), Kuji-chagulia (self-determination), Ujima (collective 
work and responsibility), Ujamaa (cooperative econom¬ 
ics), Nia (purpose), Kuumba (creativity), and Imani 
(faith). 

Kwanzaa is fairly new holiday. It was established 
in 1966 by Ron Everett who later changed his name to 
Maulana Karenga. 

Tickets are on sale at the Info Desk in Ellis Hall. Tick¬ 
ets cost $4 for kids, $6 for students, and $8 for adults. 
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Kelly Popernik 

Prep, punk, posh, glam, athletic 
or preppy are all adjectives used to 
describe your style. Personal style 
can develop throughout your en¬ 
tire life. Factors like your age or 
the environment you are in can 
be influential. College is the time 
when people realize what they 
want their wardrobes to say about 
them. I wanted to explore one 
Juniata student’s personal style to 
better understand this phenomena. 
I chose junior Jeremy Fultz, who 
can be recognized by his cool Cali¬ 
fornia style. 

If you had to describe your style 
in one word what would it be? 

JF: Unique 

Who inspires you? 

JF: Music artists like Davey 
Hacok. 

What is your favorite Web site to 
shop at and why? 

JF: HSSsurf.com because they 
have very original California in¬ 
spired stuff. 

How do you think other people 
view your style, especially Juniata 
students? 

JF : I think people view my style 
as out of the ordinary because a 
lot of people just wear sports stuff 


[here]. I think because of the envi¬ 
ronment we are in is what deter¬ 
mines style. 

When did you start wearing 
clothes different from the norm? 

JF: 9th grade. 

What is the funniest thing some¬ 
one has said about something you 
are wearing? 

JF: Senior Chris Gas has said 
numerous times that I’m “glam 
rock.” He claims it is a type of 
music video when people wear 
the most extreme stuff like tons of 
sparkles and tight fitting [clothes]. 

Do you think, as a guy, that so¬ 
ciety accepts you or not for liking 
style? 

JF: It’s looked down upon by 
other males. 

What fashion trend do you de¬ 
spise? 

JF: Ridiculous novelty t-shirts 
that say things like “California” 
or “Delaware” are heinous. Rain 
boots and leg warmers are fitting 
for crazy people. Starter jackets are 
coming back though. 

Do you follow trends? 

JF: No. I go against trends and 
like to be original. 

Do you ever say to yourself, 


“can I pull this off,” or “this is too 

crazy” and why? 

JF: No, not anymore, because I 
don’t really care. 

What of your wardrobe most re¬ 
flects your personal style? 

JF: My Dickeys clothes and a 
homemade t-shirt that has my fa¬ 
vorite bands name on it, AFI. 

Let’s talk about your pink sun¬ 
glasses. .. 

JF : I bought them on the board¬ 
walk at Ocean City. They stood out 
to me and no other cats wear pink 
sunglasses. 

Talk to me about your accesso¬ 
ries. .. 

JF: I wear a lot of bracelets 
and necklaces. Hemp, shells and 
wooden jewelry is mostly what I 
have. I guess my tattoo is a part of 
my wardrobe, too and is a way of 
expression. 

What is your best fashion tip? 

JF: Don’t question if you can 
wear something just do it. Quit be¬ 
ing a conformist. 

After interviewing Jeremy Fultz, 
I realized that fashion is what you 
want it to be. So, have fun with 
it and don’t be afraid to try new 

things. 
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Junior Jeremy Fultz showing how he's a Juniata fashion original. 
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In love with Coach, Gucci or Burberry handbags but can’t afford 
them? Go to Bagborroworsteal.com. You can rent handbags for as long 
as you want and a membership is on average five dollars a month! For 
more details visit the Web site. 


Suggest a Bailey Oratorical topic 

For the first time ever, students will have the chance to submit a 
question idea for the Bailey Oratorical Contest. The Bailey is the com¬ 
munication department’s annual speech competition held in the spring 
semester. 

The student whose question is chosen will receive a $50 reward. 

To get an idea of past topics, check out the past Bailey speeches cata¬ 
loged in the libraiy. 

Submit a topic suggestion that is persuasive, open-ended, timely and 
in a question format. Questions should be sent in e-mail format (no word 
documents will be accepted) to Sarah Worley at worley@juniata.edu by 
Wednesday, Dec. 5 by 5 p.m. One entry per person will be accepted. 


The detective's corner: Art is dead on campus 

One of the greatest bands in history inspires a Juniata mystery 


“The Music Never Stopped” — and neither did the multi-colored Sharpie markers. There are graffiti 
artist(s) on the loose, and they dig the Grateful Dead. Bathrooms all over the campus, mostly in academic 
buildings, have been tagged with “Dead heads.” 

These drawings mimic the logo printed by the Grateful Dead in its self-titled album. These words were 
printed with the logo originally: “DEAD FREAKS UNITE: Who are you? Where are you? How are you? 
Send us your name and address and well keep you informed. Dead Heads, RO. Box 1065, San Rafael, CA 
94901.” 

The fan art was drawn with markers, mostly black and purple, but some are very multi-colored and intri¬ 
cate, like the one in the far stall in the men’s bathroom of the basement of the library (see photo). The sym¬ 
bol doesn’t represent any discriminatory or vulgar messages, only a love of the band. Perhaps this brief is 
exactly what these artist(s) wanted, greater recognition for their favorite band’s keen taste and cool jams. 

The facilities department has not given its usual quick response and painted over any drawings yet - read 
into this what you will. 

Our Facebook Special Investigation Unit has narrowed the potential suspect pool down to 17-25 year old 
male(s) who attends Juniata and whose musical interests favor the Grateful Dead. If you have any informa¬ 
tion regarding the whereabouts or identity of the “Dead Head” graffiti artist(s), please buy them a pint of 
Cherry Garcia. 
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Juniata Top Chef 
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On Nov. 28 the first round of Juniata Top Chef was held in Baker 
during dinner Participants used food present in Baker to create 
dishes which could fall into one of three categories. The “open ” 
category included dishes that were made using anything in Baker 
that night. The second category was “vegetarian. ” And, the third 
category was the “specialty ” category which included dishes made 
with food that is available in Baker everyday. Dishes were judged 
on nutritional balance, creativity and presentation. Prizes, which 
total $750 will be awarded after the Dec. 5 final. 


Battle of the bands and DJ dance 
party TONIGHT 

IC Up Late to create club feel on campus 


On Nov. 30 from 8 p.m.-2 a.m., 
Juniata students are invited to a JC 
Up Late event entitled, “Respect 
everyBODY.” 

The evening will include two 
experiences, a battle of the bands 
and a dance featuring New York 
City’s finest DJs. According to 
event co-coordinator and Class of 
2008 president Ryan Conrad, it is 
“purely about entertaining students 
while supporting a great cause.” 

There is a $3 cover charge for 
the battle of the bands which takes 


place in Baker from 8-11 p.m. The 
proceeds benefit the National Eat¬ 
ing Disorder Association and the 
Huntingdon House. 

Bands featured are the Bleed¬ 
ing Wingnuts, The Lampshades, 
The Blylevens and Juniata alumni 
Brandon Long and Brenton Mitch¬ 
ell. 

The concert is B.Y.O.B. Free 
Red Bull will also be offered along 
with henna tattoos and wax hands. 

The second event, the after party, 
is to be held in the Suzanne von Li¬ 


ebig Theatre from 11 p.m.-2 a.m. 
and is free. 

JC Up Late rented club speak¬ 
ers that, along with equipment al¬ 
ready available in the theater, will 
enhance the club feel. Some of 
New York City’s finest DJs, The 
Bangers, will appear as a dance 
off for the best Soulja Boy Dance 
takes place. 

“I wanted to create a party that 
would blow away the normal East 
parties,” Conrad said. Juniata stu¬ 
dents will experience a “party at¬ 
mosphere never seen before on our 
campus.” 

The evening is hosted by Juniata 
psychology club, JAB, Direct Fu¬ 
sion Entertainment (created by 
Conrad), the Health and Wellness 
Center and AWOL. 

Memorable 

Madrigal 

Take the pledge not 
to go over the edge! 

For Madrigal this year, the 
men of Mr. Juniata, in coop¬ 
eration with the Social Norms 
Committee and Leaders in Mo¬ 
tion, are going to hold sign-ups 
for the Memorable Madrigal 
Pledge on Dec. 3 and 4 in Baker 
during dinner. 

The pledge is a personal 
commitment to stay healthy on 
Madrigal night, and will signify, 
when signed, that the student is 
committed to drinking respon¬ 
sibly. It also signifies that if any 
friends are in need of aide due 
to extensive intoxication, the 
student will find it for them in 
whatever form necessary (med¬ 
ical attention or JCPD). 

The pledge is not to prohibit 
those that sign (who are of the 
legal age) from drinking, but to 
encourage them to stay at a fun 
and flirty level without acceler¬ 
ating to a violent or malicious 
one. 

The first 20 to 40 who sign 
will receive a promise ring pop 
and a bracelet that says, “I can 
make a difference.” 


Women's Chamber Choir presents 
holiday concert tonight 

This evening at 7:30 p.m. the Juniata College Women's 
Chamber Choir will perform a holiday concert at the St. James 
Lutheran Church in downtown Huntingdon. The newly built 
church sits at the comer of Mifflin and 6th Street. 

Gowned in authentic Renaissance madrigal costumes, the 
20 voice women's ensemble will join Arietta, the State College 
Choral Society's outreach group and Moore Street Pro Musica, 
an ensemble of authentic Renaissance instmments, to perform 
a program of holiday favorites. 

Directed by Janice Mianulli, the concert will feature five 
centuries of women's choral music, including pieces by Rutter, 
Charpentier and Purcell. 

A donation of five dollars is requested. Students are free. A 
reception will follow the performance. 
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Let’s hear it for the boys 

Giving women’s basketball new 
intensity and confidence 


Jess Winemiller 


With a long preseason of what 
seems like endless intra-squad 
scrimmaging, women’s basketball 
is utilizing an outside source to 
shake things up. We are bringing 
in the boys. 

Athletic males on campus, from 
students to coaches, have been 
asked to dig out their basketball 
skills and take the court with us. 
These young men are no strangers 
to the game. Most of them played 
in high school or at the collegiate 
level. 

The most important charac¬ 


tougher competition than us guys,” 
said Conte. 

Males play at a quicker pace. 
They are stronger and more ath¬ 
letic. There is no argument there. 
Our team is not out to prove that 
women possess better attributes 
than men in the game of basket¬ 
ball. 

“They play at another level of 
competition,” said junior guard 
Claudia McDowell. “We are so 
used to playing one another [that] 
we tend to get comfortable with 
it.” This results in a decline in our 
intensity at moments, which the 
men revive when they step on the 


“Someone who is two or three times in size 
and strength is physically intimidating." 

- Gina Piccolini 


teristic, however, is that they are 
not afraid to give 100% against a 
group of women. 

“I am going to play them as hard 
as I can,” said senior baseball play¬ 
er Jay Enoch, who has been playing 
against us for the past three years. 
“They get a true sense of what it is 
like to play a little bit faster, a little 
bit stronger and a little bit taller.” 

Senior Michael Conte, who also 
takes the court with us on a regu¬ 
lar basis, agrees with Enoch. The 
team is “not going to play against 


floor. 

Though we tell ourselves we 
would not be intimidated, uncon¬ 
sciously we were at first. It showed 
in our timid style of play, which 
our coach was quick to point out. 

“We were afraid to step up on 
defense,” said junior guard Gina 
Piccolini. “Someone who is two or 
three times in size and strength is 
physically intimidating.” 

It took some mental adjustment, 
but we learned to accept their 
physical advantages and use them 


to our competitive advantage. 

Playing males “helps develop 
good habits,” said McDowell. It 
forces us to play with our heads, 
and execute those fundamentals 
that often get lost in the mix. De¬ 
fensively stopping the ball is one 
concept that was immediately 
highlighted. 

“In most cases, the person with 
the ball is able to dribble down the 
court past defenders without being 
challenged in the backcourt.. .thus 
we end up getting a good number 
of easy lay-ups,” said Enoch. 

Stopping ball is always a key 
focus in practice, whether the men 
are present or not. It is an aspect 
of the game our team consistently 
struggles to execute. 

If we are able to stop an Enoch 
or Brad Litchfield, assistant men’s 
basketball coach and previous 
standout basketball player at Dick¬ 
inson College, we can stop any 
Division III opponent. It’s a confi¬ 
dence the males are helping us to 
develop. 

Juniata women’s basketball 
is not unique, however. Imple¬ 
menting male practice squads is a 
trend that is popular among elite 
Division I women’s basketball 
programs across the country. In¬ 
stitutions such as the University of 
Connecticut and Tennessee Uni¬ 
versity utilize male scout teams as 
major components in practice. 

In some cases, young men are 
offered scholarships for their daily 
participation. Unfortunately, be¬ 
ing a Division III institution, Ju- 


continued page 16 
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Junior guard Claudia McDowell drives to the basket in the first half 
of Juniata's game at Penn State-Altoona on Nov. 20. McDowell led 
the Eagles in scoring for the evening with 21 points. The Blue and 
Gold held off a Lady Lion comeback in the second half to win the 
non-conference match-up, 79-73. 


Sweet success: Field hockey leaves its 
mark in the Elite Eight 


Michelle Campbell 

Sixty-seven goals scored, two 
weeks of post-season play, three 
rounds of the NCAA tournament, 
eight record-breaking accomplish¬ 
ments, 24 post-season honors. All 
of these numbers equal one team 
with one enormous heart. That 
is what brought us so far and will 
continue to bring success to Junia¬ 
ta field hockey. 

We have always said that a win¬ 
ning team beats with one heart. 
Any spectator could see our team 
played with heart in each postsea¬ 
son game, especially in the NCAA 
tournament. 


At 3:00 a.m. on Nov. 5, I was 
awoken by my roommate, Kim 
Wagner, who told me not only that 
we received an at-large bid into the 
NCAA tournament, but that we 
were hosting the first round. For 
the first time since 1972, Juniata 
was to host an outdoor NCAA 
tournament event. 

With an energetic crowd of 
over 150 Juniata fans, we de¬ 
feated Johns Hopkins University, 
2-1. For the first time in Juniata 
field hockey history, we advanced 
past the first round of the NCAA 
tournament. Grateful for the large 
turnout, sophomore Melissa Gor¬ 
man said, “The energy from the 


crowd came onto the field. They 
definitely helped us come out with 
a win.” 

This energy stayed with us as we 
traveled to Lebanon Valley Col¬ 
lege for the second/third rounds 
of the tournament. In the second 
round, we played defending na¬ 


tional champions, Ursinus Col¬ 
lege. The statistics were certainly 
in favor of Ursinus, ending with a 
27-6 advantage in penalty comers 
and a 26-9 edge in shots. But our 
defense was too strong for them to 


find the back of the cage. We be¬ 
came the first team to shut them 
out in 2007. With one goal in each 
half, we ended with a 2-0 win. 

Our win could easily be consid¬ 
ered the biggest upset in Division 
III field hockey this year. Senior 
Kim Wagner said, “They were 


expected to beat us. I think their 
mentality was that we were just Ju¬ 
niata—an easy win. ” 

Ursinus quickly found out win¬ 
ning this game would not be an 
easy task. Not only was our de¬ 


fense relentless, but our offense 
made the most of very few scor¬ 
ing opportunities. With only six 
penalty comers and nine shots, we 
secured twice. 

This victory advanced us into 
the third round to play an old ri¬ 
val, Lebanon Valley College. This 
time, we experienced much differ¬ 
ent emotions. Our season came 
to an end as we fell to the Flying 
Dutchmen, 6-0. 

Junior Erin Smith said, “They 
[Lebanon Valley] came out harder 
than we did. We were sluggish, 
but still played our hearts out. The 
Ursinus game took a lot out of us. 
We just didn’t have enough steam 
left to take out Lebanon Valley.” 

Even though our season ended 


continued page 19 


“This season we did many things we've nev¬ 
er done before. Hopefully this will fuel the 
fire in future Juniata field hockey teams.” 

- Coach Gillich 
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Swimming treads water 
with small roster 


Brandon Wolfe 

The Juniata swim team is about 
as small as Rhode Island. The four 
person roster is led by a new head 
coach, Katie Ruff. With such a 
small team it’s not about winning, 
it’s about rebuilding. 

The team consists of Kasey 
Brough, Lindsay Cooper, Rachel 
Gipe and Kelly Serfling. This tiny 
roster does not allow the team to 
compete in every event at a meet. 
The swimming scoring system in¬ 
volves placement, much like track. 
The points in the events Juniata 


vitationals where individual swim¬ 
mers can earn medals. Thus the 
season is not a continuous stream 
of unwinnable dual meets. 

Ruff said, “I love this team... 
We’re looking for strong individu¬ 
al performances, and to leam thing 
you can’t necessarily leam in the 
classroom.” 

Perhaps the main theme of 
the swim season is not personal 
achievement, but recognition of 
the program. Ruff said, “We hope 
to get four girls per year, and that’s 
even a dream. It’s going to take 
a couple of years, but eventually 



“I love this team... We're looking for strong 
individual performances, and to learn 
things you can't necessarily learn 
in the classroom.” 

- Coach Ruff 


_ 
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Kasey Brough swims the freestyle during a recent swim team practice. Brough, the team’s lone senior, 
holds the Juniata record in the 500 meter freestyle with a time of5.20.25. 


does not compete in go to the other 
team, making it impossible for the 
Eagles to win a dual meet. How¬ 
ever, Ruff said, “The dual meets 
will simply not discourage [us]. 
We have other things to fight for.” 

Despite being unable to win dual 
meets, the team is competing in in- 


we will be able to compete in dual 
meets.” 

Ruff feels the swimmers need to 
gel as a team in order to succeed 
and make a name for themselves. 
Brough is the team captain and will 
be a key factor in gaining attention 
for the program again. Over the 


past four years, the Eagles placed 
no lower than fifth in the MAC 
conference championship meet. 
But losses to graduation and the 
departure of Coach Brian McGrath 
affected returning numbers and re¬ 
cruiting. 

Ruff represents a fresh start for 


the women’s swimming program, 
as and has already made huge 
strides. Ruff said, “It’s hard to win 
with just four girls, but we’re close 
knit. Possible recruitments love to 
see that.” 

The team will swim for person¬ 
al records, not a team win. Ruff 


just wants the swimmers to excel 
in practice to obtain those personal 
bests. This will help them when 
they enter the large meets. 

The Eagles only host one meet 
this year on Jan. 26 when they face 
Chatham. 
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Division III National Player of the Year Amber Thomas goes for the kill 
against Saint Vincent early this fall. Thomas led the Eagles in kills in 
2007. She is the third Juniata volleyball player to win the Player of the 
Year honor during Coach Larry Bock’s tenure. 


Volleyball falls in Final Four 

The Juniata women’s volleyball team finished off its season with its 
22nd trip to the Division III Final Four on Nov. 16. 

The Eagles fell in the national semi-final match 
to the University of Wisconsin, Whitewater in 
three straight sets (30-28, 30-27, 30-25). Juniata had defeated UW- 
Whitewater two times during the season. 

The Eagles finished the season with a 37-5 record. That mark 
continues the program’s 27 year streak of posting more than 30 wins 
in a season. 

Keeping another streak alive, the team finished undefeated in con¬ 
ference play for the 27th straight season. 

The Eagles also won all 17 of their home games. 

Though the team sailed undefeated throughout the conference 
playoffs and through the first four rounds of the national tournament, 
UW-Whitewater proved to be too much in the semi-final. In an AVCA 
press release, head coach Larry Bock said, ’’They were very good and 
we weren't.” 

“Though we lost all our games in the semifinals, it was [sic] by a 
very close margin,” said freshman Stephanie Strauss. “It was defi¬ 
nitely uncharacteristic.” 

During the Final Four weekend, junior Amber Thomas was named 
Division III National Player of the Year. 

"I am kind of stunned at the moment," Thomas said. "I am thank¬ 
ful for the talent God has given me and the opportunity to play for 
Juniata. I owe it all to my coach, teammates, my dad and my mom, 
who I know is watching all of my games." 

Thomas posted 525 kills, an average of 4.37 kills per game in 2007. 
Along with these numbers, Thomas averaged a .346 hitting percent¬ 
age and 2.75 digs per game. 


Co-ed hoops 
practices 

continued from page 15 

niata does not have the liberty to 
offer practice players such perks. 
Our male squad plays an even less 
glamorous role. However, they 
view it differently. 

“There is no public glory, but 
it is not about that,” said Conte. 
It is about the guys pushing us to 
achieve a competitive level in prac¬ 
tice we may not be able to achieve 
on our own. 

Deep down these young men, 
along with our team, frilly recog¬ 
nize their contribution to our suc¬ 
cess. They have helped us to a 3-1 
record thus far this season, which 
included a tournament champion¬ 
ship at Penn State - Behrend. 

Enoch said it best: “No one on 
this campus may know we play 
you. No one may care....We do 
it to make you guys better. Every 
time you take the court I cheer a 
little harder knowing that I pushed 
you in practice... .1 feel like I have 
a piece of this team in me eveiy 
time I see you compete.” 
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Men’s basketball to a 3-1 start 

Building on last season's success 


Tyler S as ala 

The 2006-07 men’s basketball 
season was a record breaking year 
that ended with heartbreak for the 
Eagles. The team posted a school 
record 17-win season and ad¬ 
vanced to the MAC championship 
game for the first time in program 
history. The Eagles fell in the fi¬ 
nal on a three point buzzer beater. 
Only one starter remains from last 
year, but the team returns 10 letter 
winners. 

Coach Curley commented on 
how last year’s success is affecting 
the current squad. “I think there 
is an added level of confidence in 
the program. Because of last year 
there is now a blue print of how to 
be successful. There is a belief now 
that how we do things works. And 
beyond that, the taste of being in 
the postseason and the crowds and 


the atmosphere that we were able 
to play in, they can see what hap¬ 
pens when we have great years.” 

Last season the Eagles averaged 
70 points per game. They were led 
by 6’ 5” forward Brian Cannon, 
who contributed a team-high 14.5 
points per game. Cannon made ap¬ 
pearances in all 29 games in 2006- 
2007, but did not start in a single 
one. Averaging nearly 25 minutes 
and contributing 6.6 rebounds per 
contest, Cannon will need to make 
an even bigger impact this season 
as a starter. 

Receiving 61 points, Juniata 
was voted fourth in the Landmark 
Conference preseason poll. Curley 
commented on his and the team’s 
reaction. “To be honest there isn’t a 
reaction. Last year we were picked 
seventh and finished second. We 
don’t place value on those things; 
we don’t discuss it as a team. If I 


have to use that for motivation, I’m 
in trouble. At the start of the year 
everyone should be playing for 
first.” 

The 15th Annual Mutual Benefit 
Group “Doc” Greene Invitational 
Tournament was the kickoff to the 
2007-2008 campaign. In the open¬ 
ing round the Eagles took on the 
Lancaster Bible College Chargers. 
Juniata forced Lancaster Bible into 
25 turnovers en-route to an 80- 
69 victory. Lour Eagles finished 
in double figures. Cannon led all 
scorers with 28 points and also 
grabbed 14 rebounds. Brent Lerko, 
David Thompson, and Kyle Opitz 
finished with 14, 12 and 11 points 
respectively. 

In the championship game, 
Washington and Jefferson was the 
only thing that stood between the 
Eagles and their third consecu¬ 
tive tournament title. Juniata used 
stingy defense and a 46.5% shoot¬ 
ing percentage to roll to an impres¬ 
sive 74-48 victory. Opitz shot 3 of 
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Sophomore guard JeffBerkey looks to distribute the ball during the 
Eagles' home game against Washington and Jefferson in the Doc 
Greene Tip-Off Tournament. Juniata won convincingly, 74-48. 


New basketball locker room the envy of Juniata student-athletes 

Is women’s basketball’s new room the model or the dream for other teams? 


Kristen Penska 


At Kennedy Sports and Rec¬ 
reation Center, the women’s bas¬ 
ketball team has been gifted with 
a newly renovated locker room. 
However, many other Juniata ath¬ 
letic teams have been left far from 
pleased with the quality of their fa¬ 
cilities. 

The many rumors of four flat 
screen televisions, massive freez¬ 
ers and never-ending beverage sup¬ 
plies are stretching the truth when 
talking about the women’s basket¬ 
ball locker room. Yet, adorned with 
sleek wooden cubby holes and a 
flat screen TV, the team’s newly re¬ 
furbished room is quite the prize. 

“We are very lucky for what we 
have been given,” said head coach 
Danny Young. “Of course you 
always want what’s best for your 
program [and this locker room] is 
just that.” 

Though the room itself is tidied 
and modernized, it is simply a cozy 
version of the other athletic rooms. 
The bathrooms remain similar to 
other athletes’ facilities and the 
air still retains the remnants of 
sweat, shoes, and body spray. The 
difference, however, lies within 


the quality. 

Many complaints about Kenne¬ 
dy’s locker room facilities focus on 
poor shower and bathroom condi¬ 
tions. “We have two shower heads 
that work, and one doesn’t have 
hot water” said sophomore soccer 
player Coleen Cribbs. 

Other athletes are simply para¬ 
noid of catching MRS A from dirty 
floors. “I feel like I am stepping 
on germs everywhere I walk. The 
second I get out of the shower, I 
just feel dirty again,” said fresh¬ 
man volleyball player Jennifer La¬ 
ver. 

Another grievance is that mul¬ 
tiple teams must often share locker 
rooms. There are 14 sports teams, 
and only 10 locker rooms. Two of 
those rooms are given to the fac¬ 
ulty and staff. The women’s vol¬ 
leyball team shares its room with 
cross country and track. The wom¬ 
en’s soccer team shares a locker 
space with women’s field hockey 
and softball. Lootball and baseball 
share one room, along with men’s 
volleyball and men’s soccer. This 
can be crowded and extremely in¬ 
convenient when teams practices 
at similar times or when players 
want to use locker space during 


off-season training. 

Whenever people discuss the 
current conditions, certain ques¬ 
tions arise. Could these outdated 
and dingy locker rooms hinder 
Juniata recruiting? Can the basket¬ 
ball room persuade players to at¬ 
tend the university? Could Juniata 
College benefit from an apocalyp¬ 
tic renovation of Kennedy? Any 
coach would likely say answering 
those questions is not that simple. 

“I don’t think high school play¬ 
ers understand the importance 
of their facilities until they are in 
college and use them constantly,” 
said Young, “Yes, our locker room 
is definitely a perk, but if a player 
bases their [sic] college decision 
on it, they need help.” 

Also, according to Young, play¬ 
ers must value their locker rooms, 
regardless of what they are given. 
“I told my girls that this locker 
room was a gift and that they need¬ 
ed to respect it.” 

Many players who have devel¬ 
oped frustrations with their locker 
rooms give no concern to the 
maintenance. But freshman soc¬ 
cer player Elizabeth Van Blarcom 
said, “Taking care of what you 
have is the first step to receiving 


new and better things.” 

But all teams should not expect 
immediate facilities upgrades. 
Young’s team received its new 
locker room through a donation 
by David Goodman, the owner of 
D.C. Goodman and Sons, a locale 
business. Goodman also sponsors 
a summer league team comprised 
of several Juniata women’s play¬ 
ers. 

Though there gift was a dona¬ 
tion, Young does have predictions 
for the future of facilities in the 
Kennedy Sports and Recreation 
Center. She said, “Over the next 
five to ten years eveiy sports team 
should have its own new facility. 
The problem arises only when the 
renovators run out of space.” 

When space does become an is¬ 
sue, a long range plan will need to 
be made. In that instance, Young 
said that, “The field hockey and 
soccer teams may get their own 
field house.” 

Until bigger and better facilities 
present themselves, athletic teams 
will attempt to preserve what they 
have, looking on with envy at the 
women’s basketball locker room. 
But hey, who wouldn’t? They have 
a Nintendo! 


By The Numbers 

27 

Years in a row that the women's 
volleyball team has posted 30 
or more wins in a season 


3 

Women's volleyball players 
named Division III National 
Player of the Year during 
Coach Bock's tenure. Junior 
Amber Thomas won the honor 
this season. 

9 

Players listed at the guard po¬ 
sition on a 13person women's 
basketball roster. 


1 

Nice locker room in the Ken¬ 
nedy Sports and Recreation 
Center. 
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Senior forward Brian Cannon shoots over a Washington and Jeffer¬ 
son defender during the championship game of the “Doc ” Greene 
Tip-off Tournament on Nov. 17. Cannon had 14 points to go along 
with a team leading eight rebounds during Juniata s 74-48 victory 
over the Presidents. 


Men's hoops 
start 3-1 

continued from page 1 7 

6 from behind the arc, pacing all 
scorers with 18 points. Jon Tundel 
and Ferko both sparked the defense 
with two blocks a piece. 

The Eagles made a road trip to 
Lancaster, PA on Nov. 24 to take 
on the Diplomats of Franklin and 
Marshall. A 30-21 halftime deficit 
seemed surmountable, but F&M 
went on a 14-5 run to open the 
second half. Down 19 points with 
10:57 remaining, the Eagles began 
their comeback with a 12-0 mn 
that spanned three-and-a-half min¬ 
utes. The Diplomats’ lead was cut 
to five after an Eric Mueseler three- 
pointer with a minute left. Despite 
the run, the Eagles fell short, losing 
66-57. 

Opitz and Cannon led the Eagles 
with 18 and 13 points respectively. 
The men’s fourth game was a visit 
from Westminster College. The 
Eagles held only a one point edge 
going into the break. After trading 
the lead five times to start the sec¬ 
ond half, Juniata went on a 15-0 
mn to take the lead for good. 
Cannon turned in a career high 33 
points to lift the Eagles 80-63 over 
the Titans. Opitz was the only other 
Eagle in double figures with 15. 
Juniata plays its first Landmark 
Conference match-up Saturday 
when former MAC foe Susque¬ 
hanna comes to Kennedy Sports 
and Recreation Center.Tip-off is at 
8 p.m. 


54 Eagles make Landmark Conference 
fall Academic Honor Roll 

Athletes from each of the six Juniata teams that partici¬ 
pated in the inaugural Landmark Conference fall season were 
represented on the conference’s first Academic Honor Roll. 

To be honored, student athletes of sophomore standing or older need¬ 
ed to maintain aGPAof 3.0 or better. The student-athletes also needed to 
completethefallseasoningoodstandingwiththeirteamstobeconsidered. 

Three hundred and fifty-seven athletes from the eight 
Landmark Conference institutions made the Academ¬ 
ic Honor Roll. No school placed fewer than 18 students 
on the list. Fifty-four Juniata athletes earned the honor. 


Men’s Cross Country 

Matthew Bailey (So.) 
Ryan Conrad (Sr.) 

Eric Hoover (Sr.) 

Jason Hoover (Sr.) 
Shawn Rumery (Sr.) 

Matt Wagner (So.) 

Sam Williams (So.) 

Women’s Cross Country 

Pam Campanaro (Jr.) 
Aubrey Cyphert (Jr.) 

Jessica Fox (Jr.) 
Meghan Jones (Jr.) 
Lindsay Norton (So.) 
Megan Peterson (So.) 
Laura Rupprecht (So.) 
Caitlin Stormont (So.) 

Field Hockey 

Sarah Blake (So.) 
Michelle Campbell (Sr.) 


Ashleigh Ehnts (Sr.) 

Abby Funk (Jr.) 
Melissa Gorman (So.) 
Heather Hassinger (Sr.) 
Erin Smith (Jr.) 
Leslie Stem (Sr.) 
Amanda Wimer (Sr.) 

Men’s Soccer 

Aaron Bray (So.) 
Kevin Dundore (Jr.) 

Chris Engle (So.) 
Andrew Hepner (So.) 
Bryan Hess (Jr.) 

Fred McNeal (Jr.) 
Craig Pannone (Sr.) 
Ted Sonnebom (Jr.) 
Andrew Steffen (So.) 
Jon Van Blarcom (Sr.) 
Kenneth Wiles (Sr.) 

Women’s Soccer 

Amanda Broadwell (So.) 
Maura Collins (So.) 
Kaitlyn Fagan (So.) 
Laura Goodlander (So.) 
Melissa Johnson (So.) 
Kelly Logue (So.) 
Alissa Murphy (Jr.) 
Shannon Pierce (So.) 
Sarah Ruggiero (So.) 

Lisa Russo (Sr.) 
Christine Schott (Jr.) 

Women’s Volleyball 

Erin Albert (Jr.) 
Brittany Carr (Jr.) 
Cassie Dickmann (Jr.) 
Beth Kozak (Jr.) 
Mariel Little (Jr.) 
Megan Sollenberger (So.) 
Molly Sollenberger (So.) 
Amber Thomas (Jr.) 
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Landmark Conference 2007 recap 

Eagles step into new conference and into the winner’s circle 


Sarah Ruggiero 

This fall’s athletic season has 
provided positive outcomes and 
brilliant insights into Juniata’s in¬ 
dividual athletic programs. 

Upon the College’s decision to 
remove the football team from the 
Mid-Atlantic Conference (MAC), 
MAC officials gave Juniata an ul¬ 
timatum. The entirety of Juniata 
athletics were ordered to compete 
in the MAC or none at all. Presi¬ 
dent Tom Kepple responded to this 
by initiating the formation of the 
Landmark Conference, the new 
home of Juniata athletics. 

“The Landmark Conference of¬ 
fers a more competitive playing 
field. Schools have more in com¬ 
mon and athletes are more similar 
in their academic profiles. The 
socio-academic statuses are more 
in line, which creates a more level 
playing field,” said head women’s 
soccer coach, Scott McKenzie. 

Juniata dominated the level play¬ 
ing field this fall. Of the six teams 
competing, three won conference 
championships (women’s volley¬ 
ball, field hockey and women’s 
cross country), one came in sec¬ 
ond by a point (men’s cross coun¬ 
try) and one fell in the conference 
semi-final (women’s soccer). 

Women’s volleyball continues 
to reign victorious no matter what 
conference it enters. With two na¬ 


tional championships under their 
belt, the Eagles’ focus has never 
been on conference playoffs. Their 
expectations are much higher. As 
expected, the new Landmark Con¬ 
ference did not present the team 
with any new challenge. The 
Eagles went undefeated through 
the conference regular season and 
post-season tournament. 

“Even though we switched con¬ 
ferences, our focus was still the 
same and our goals have been the 
same,” said sophomore Molly Sol- 
lenberger. 

Field hockey concluded its sea¬ 
son with a 21-3 record, including 
postseason play. Relocation to 
the new conference paid off as the 
women earned the first ever Land¬ 
mark Conference field hockey 
championship, the first conference 
title in program history. 

“Switching to the Landmark 
Conference was... an easier switch 
than we realized [initially]. We did 
step a few notches down in com¬ 
petition,” said senior captain Kim 
Wagner. 

The MAC was proven to be a 
strong conference for field hockey, 
sending four teams to the NCAA 
Tournament in 2006, including 
Juniata. It is considered one of 
the hardest and most competitive 
conferences in field hockey. Obvi¬ 
ously, the women had their qualms 
about moving into a new confer¬ 


ence. 

Any field hockey player would 
admit that even with teams of 
lesser quality, the new conference 
presented unknown challenges. 

“First of all, traveling is bad. 
Susquehanna is the closest with a 
two-hour drive, and then the rest 
are three to four hours away. Hav¬ 
ing to leave at 10 in the morning 
for a four o’clock game is hard to 
do. We missed many classes and 
thankfully most professors were 
very understanding,” said senior 
Michelle Campbell. 

Like the volleyball and field 
hockey teams’ experience, wom¬ 
en’s and men’s cross country had 
great success but mixed feelings 
about the Landmark. “Everyone 
realized that we were moving from 
one of the most competitive con¬ 
ferences to a very weak one. While 
winning a conference champion¬ 
ship instantly became a reality, the 
sacrifice of strong competition was 
a drawback,” said senior Shawn 
Rumery. 

The Landmark switch instantly 
changed the cross country pro¬ 
gram’s focus from the conference 
championship to the NCAA re¬ 
gional. The regional would retain 
the same format as past years, de¬ 
spite the conference change. 

Unlike their fellow Eagles, the 
women’s soccer squad did find the 
conference playing field more even 


and deep. The team surpassed ex¬ 
pectations and concluded the sea¬ 
son with a fourth place ranking in 
the Landmark Conference. 

“The Landmark Conference was 
more competitive because every¬ 
one has similar skills. It provided 
us with an opportunity to show 
how good we are. We’re getting 
better and it allowed us to show¬ 
case our skills,” said McKenzie. 

McKenzie, who started the 
women’s soccer program in 2000, 
has seen unprecedented success in 
the Landmark Conference. During 
the 2007 season, the Lady Eagles 
gained their first ever playoff berth 
and also received a bid to the East¬ 
ern College Athletic Conference 
(ECAC) tournament during the 
postseason. 

“I think being in the Landmark 
conference was a positive thing for 
our team this year. Some of the 
teams we had never played before, 
so it was nice to approach each 
game and not worry about past 
results. This team will definitely 
continue to see success,” said se¬ 
nior captain Stephanie Mury. 

Like all of Juniata athletics, 
women’s soccer has also been 
presented with more extensive 
traveling conditions. The women 
positively responded by combat¬ 
ing hours on the bus with longer 
preparation time for games and 
more strategic warm-up drills prior 
to taking the field. 

“The enthusiasm of a new con¬ 
ference encouraged us to work 
harder for the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence playoffs,” said senior captain 


Heather McMinn. 

Just like women’s soccer, men’s 
soccer enjoyed the unknown of 
the new conference. This sense of 
anonymity coupled with the start 
of a new season, sparked the men 
to play with a positive attitude and 
competitive edge. 

“Being in the Landmark Con¬ 
ference was a good change for the 
men’s program. We were com¬ 
petitive in every game. We are 
looking forward to getting started 
on our training for the 2008 sea¬ 
son and having things bounce our 
way,” said men’s head coach Dan 
Dubois. 

Outcomes of the men’s confer¬ 
ence games were close. Five of 
the games were decided by only 
one goal. The eventual confer¬ 
ence champions won 1-0 over the 
Eagles on a late goal in double 
overtime, showing the parity of the 
conference. 

“I think that the Landmark was 
much more competitive than the 
MAC. Every game was a toss- 
up. It could have went [sic] either 
way for any team. It seemed like 
we had to travel a lot more this 
year though. We were away every 
Wednesday in September,” said 
sophomore Jordan McGowan. 

Juniata’s overall adjustment to 
the new conference has proven to 
be favorable for all athletic teams. 
Thanks to a smooth transition, 
players have easily dealt with the 
change and still compete with a 
high level of intensity. 

Eleven more Juniata teams will 
compete in the Landmark in 2008. 


Field hockey finishes in the 
nation's top eight 

continued from page 15 


that day, we were grateful for how 
far we had come. Head coach 
Caroline Gillich agreed. She said, 
“We definitely reached all of our 
goals this year. We peaked at the 
exact right time, the beginning of 
post-season, both individually and 
as a team.” 

“This season we did many 
things we’ve never done before. 
Hopefully this will fuel the fire in 
future Juniata field hockey teams, 
knowing that our dreams are a lot 
closer than you think,” said Gil- 
lich. 

Our season may be over, but 
we continue to receive postsea¬ 
son honors. We placed three ath¬ 
letes on the NFHCA All-Region 
Team. Seniors Heather Hassinger, 
Wagner and I were each honored. 


Wagner was also placed on the All- 
American team. 

Thanks to all of our fans for com¬ 
ing out to support us! A big thank 
you goes to the dedicated members 
of the rugby team who supported 
us at many home games and even 
made the trip to Lebanon Valley to 
watch the regional final. We felt 
honored to have fans that went 
shirtless and painted their chests, 
came up with ridiculous cheers 
that flustered the other teams, and 
were always lined up and ready to 
give us high-fives after our games. 

And for those who were woken 
up from a relaxing afternoon nap 
because of our pre-game rituals on 
our way to the field, you can now 
rest in peace and quiet—until next 
fall, of course... 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Senior forward Kim Wagner battles for the ball during Juniata s first round game in the NCAA tourna¬ 
ment against Johns Hopkins on Nov. 7 . The Eagles prevailed (2-1) to advance. 
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CK LIST 


YouTube pick: 


Broadcast Yourself u 


Search for: 

Parrot Dancing Part 1: 
Snowball the Cockatoo 


Hodge-Podge 

pick: 



Insta Snow 

http://asia.cnet.com/crave 


Novel pick: 


ABSURDISTflN 


I ^ 


"Absurdistan" 
by Gary Shteyngart 


Google pick: 


Google 


Search for: 

"elf yourself' 


Normsline Blues 


.a I'm jack berkebile. w rite 

ARTIST AND VARIABLE 600 OF THE 
NORMSLINE BLUES COMIC. 


When hunger 
strikes 

Pretzel Delights 

To make these simple treats you need a bag of 
Rollos, the square-shaped Rold Gold pretzels 
and pecans if you like nuts 

Lay out a layer of the pretzel squares on a plate 
and place a Rollo on top of each one. Micro- 
wave for about 20 seconds until the Rollos are 
soft. Mash the Rollo down with a pecan or an¬ 
other pretzel square and allow the sandwiches 
to cool. This makes a for a quick treat that can 
work well for parties. 


Juniatian s favorite 
person of tlie issue 



Mark Zuckerberg, 
Facebook creator 

The father of over 55 million stalkers. For 3 
years, we have trusted in his ability to make re¬ 
search a meaningful experience via Facebook. 

With the fresh Newsfeed preferences, we can 
now focus our "everyday life" thesis statements, 
with data collection that concerns certain people 
more than others. For example, if stalking your 
ex, is it now easy to argue with photo evidence: 
"Man, had I known my ex could do THAT, we 
could say with 99.99% certainty that I would have 
retested her hypothesis until I had a positive cor¬ 
relation!" 


Crossword Puzzle 


T 

2 

3 


12 




17 





22 23 24 



Find the puzzle's solution on the juniatian Web site http://departments.ju- 
niata. edu/ english/j uniatian/ 


Clues 

Across 

1. One of Sodexho’s favorite ingredients 
5. Abr. for the combin. of two chemicals 
8. Professor teaching a class on 22 across 

12. A genus of flowers found in the Mediterranean region 

13. What the princess felt through her mattress 

14. King of the Visigoths who conquered Rome 
17. A swirling affect used in chocolate making 

19. Cream of Wheat product 

20. Energy saving ratio abr. 

21. Covers and protects teeth 

22. Prolific 19th century Danish Philosopher 

28. “Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, Thinks what 

ne'er was, nor is, nor_shall be.” Alexander Pope 

29. Architect who designed the Vietnam Memorial in D.C. 

30. A small drink of liquor 

34. The art of dramatic composition described by Aristotle 

39. The 9th letter of the Greek alphabet 

40. Character from the Mega man video game series who 
uses rocks for weapons 

41. Creature with 5 jointed legs that tastes good with butter 

42. “_& Ivory” 1982 single by Paul McCartney 

43. A thin skin or film 

44. Weather phenomenon that can occur in a sauna 
46. To know in Scottish 

48. What you’re currently reading 
53. A musical notation 

57. Chris Rock played one in “Dogma” 

58. Something that is comfortable is also_ 

60. Marked or relating to an equality in temperature 

61. Political refugee organization set up by Tusti refugee 
intelligentsia 

62. Shelter that ends in “to” 

63. Former Middle Eastern nation 

64. Most commonly sold fundraisers here at Juniata 

66. Canonized indiv. 

67. Nutrient stand. 

68. Disney movie about owls 


^__ "LarV R^jj<ebile 


<1 KNOW A LOT OF YOU READERS MERE 
UPSET TO FIND THAT THERE WAS, IN 
FACT, NO NEM COMIC IN THE LAST ISSUE 
OF THE JUNIATATIAN, AND I KNOW A LOT 
OF YOU ARE M0NDERIN6 JUST WHY 
THERE WASN'T A COMIC... 



A nd I'm Free Fre e Faaaaaallin'.. 


I MAP HAVE FALLEN OFF THE CLIFFS. 

I'M OK. TH0U6H. AS IT TURNS OUT. 6RAVIT Y STILLj 1 

WORKS. 



Down 

1. Computer memory that can be written to and read 
from 

2. Militant group that fought against British occupation 
of Ireland 

3. Mean cowardly person 

4. Last bit of fire left burning 

5. Sits atop the Space Needle in Seattle 

6. What the Chinese spend 

7. An old race horse 

8. Given as part of the sacrament during Communion 

9. Gulf of Bothnia Islands controlled by Finland 

10. Former capital of Japan 

11. The Taker of soul’s first name 

15. Suffix “of or pertaining to” 

16. 31st state 

18. Albanian dollar 

22. A small anchor 

23. In other words massage 

24. Made a singing appearance in Disney’s “Hercules” 

25. Group of lawyers to argue against Nepal’s untouch¬ 
able law 

26. What the Ozone holds in 

27. A secret motive, informally 

30. To deprive someone of a heritage, country, right or 
privilege 

31. College based officer training program 

32. Capital group that deals with large corporations’ port¬ 
folios 

33. Female horse 

35. Alternative to AIM 

36. Professor who beat Chuck Norris in a fight (once 
counted to infinity twice) 

37. British slang for thank you 

38. A natural grease exuded from a sheep’s skin 

41. “- m _me oh Father for I have s inn ed” first line 

of confession 

43. Voluntary org. that brings parents and teachers to¬ 
gether for fund raising and for the welfare of the school 

44. Type of advertising done on the web 

46. California and Nevada mountain range that stretches 
for 400 miles 

48. To keep someone in 

49. President Tmman’s victory in 1948 

50. Student who has free time 

51. Suffix “indicates that a person does a specified ac¬ 
tion” 

52. “The milestones into headstones change,_every 

one a friend” James Russell Lowell 

54. “Ah who can tell how hard it is to climb the steep 
where Fame’s proud temple shines afar?” James Beattie 

55. Wilbur the pig 

56. An action in addition 
65. What Santa Claus says 




























































































































































Title IX: JC f s compliance issues 


Michelle Campbell 

Title IX is a law that demands 
equal opportunity to be provided 
for men and women in any edu¬ 
cational program that is federally 
funded. The law has been in exis¬ 
tence for 35 years, but many still 
believe that Title IX is specifically 
about gender equity in athletics. 
Although it is commonly misper- 
ceived this way, Title IX in athlet¬ 
ics is not as simple as the same 
number of sports teams having to 
be offered to men and women. 

While the law is one sen¬ 
tence long, it is very complex. Due 
to the complexity, many school 


athletic programs are not in com¬ 
pliance, including Juniata. The 
following explains what Title IX 
entails and how Juniata can work 
towards compliance. 

History of Title IX at Juniata 

After Title IX was passed in 
1973, Juniata began to add wom¬ 
en’s sport programs. In 1995, the 
College asked the athletics depart¬ 
ment to cut money out of its bud¬ 
get. Unable to drop women’s sports 
and remain in compliance with 
Title IX, the final decision of the 
department was to cut five men’s 
programs. These sports included 


men’s swimming, wrestling, golf, 
tennis and cross country. 

Testing Juniata’s Compliance 

To find if a college is effectively 
accommodating the interests and 
abilities of members of both sexes, 
the school must look at the three 
prong test. As mentioned above, 
Juniata is not currently in compli¬ 
ance. Below explains the three 
prongs and why Juniata fails to 
comply with each one. 

Prong 1 

According to prong 1, the gender 
ratios of students and student-ath¬ 


letes should be proportionate. In 
the 2005-2006 Equity in Athletics 
Disclosure Association (EADA) 
report, Juniata’s student popula¬ 
tion was 53 percent female and 47 
percent male. Juniata’s student- 
athlete population consists of 43 
percent females and 57 percent 
males (see graph). These numbers 
show that there is a ten percent 
difference within genders in our 


student body and student-athletes, 
causing us to not gain compliance 
in prong one. 

The Women’s Sports Founda¬ 
tion recently graded each institu¬ 
tion according to its proportional¬ 
ity gap. Juniata earned a C+ with 
for the 10 percent proportionality 
gap. In comparison to peer institu- 


continuedpage 5 


Arming the JCPD 

Faculty members argue for and against 



Finals make us do crazy things 


Brittany Moyer/ Juniatian 

Students residing at the Raystown Field Station put the "wild" in n wildemess living " by making use of every 
table, chair, blanket and pillow at the site to build an elaborate fort in Schuster Hall 


Sarah Ruggiero 

As reported in the Nov. 30 
issue of the Juniatian, the Col¬ 
lege received a report from out¬ 
side evaluators concerning campus 
security. The complete evaluation 
suggests that an important mea¬ 
sure to take in an effort to make 
campus safer would be to arm the 
Juniata College Police Department 
(JCPD). The board of trustees will 
likely vote on that proposal at its 
spring meeting. Until then, the 
campus will see the issue publicly 
and privately debated. 

In order to provide the public 
with a balanced view of whether or 
not to arm the JCPD, the Juniatian 
invited everyone on the faculty's 
e-mail distribution list to sit for 
an interview. Faculty members 
opposed to the proposal responded 
to the invitation first, and in higher 
numbers. After a second request 
for participants, several faculty 
members who declared themselves 


“fence sitters,” said that although 
they were not completely for or 
against the proposal, they would 
present the advocate’s take on this 
issue. Only one faculty member 
claiming outright support for the 
arming proposal responded to the 
Juniatian’s request for interviews. 

The Juniatian conducted four 
interviews. Andrew Dudash, an 
instructor and head of reference 
services at the L.A. Beeghly 
Library and James Tuten, a history 
professor, are both against arming 
the JCPD. 

Phillip Dunwoody, a psychol¬ 
ogy professor, describes himself 
as a “fence sitter.” He agrees with 
both sides, but voiced his opinion 
in favor of arming of the JCPD. 

Donald Braxton, chair of the 
religion department, describes his 
position as accepting of the pro¬ 
posal in order for the JCPD to 
perform their duties effectively. 


continued page 6 



Living the dream 

Students enrolled in 
Professor Grace Fala's 
Great Orations course 
bring legendary words 
to life on stage. 



Write in and win 


My true love gave to me 


Stacking up 



Columnist Ryan Ham¬ 
ilton looks at how one 
community's voter apa¬ 
thy led to one student's 
political victory. 



See what gifts you should 
give this Christmas to 
have your true love sing¬ 
ing long after the eight 
maids stop milking. 



Juniata dominated the 
fall Landmark sports. 
See how the teams' ath¬ 
letic facilities measure 
up to conference foes'. 


see page 2 


see page 7 
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see page 16 
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iPod, therefore I am 

Duke puts education in a podcast; could Juniata? 


John T. Huffstetler 

In the fall of 2004, Duke Uni¬ 
versity was the first college to 
hand out iPods to all incoming 
freshmen. The iPods came prein¬ 
stalled with orientation informa¬ 
tion and an academic calendar. 
The device’s main purpose was 
to download course materials via 
podcasts such as lectures, language 
lessons and audio books. 

Duke and Apple co-designed 
this pilot program, and Duke 
received a grant to cover the 
$500,000 expense. The purpose 
was to, “Motivate our faculty and 
students to think creatively about 
using digital audio content and a 
mobile computing environment to 
advance educational goals in the 
same way that iPods and similar 
devices have had such a big impact 
on music distribution,” said Tracy 
Futhey, Duke’s vice president for 
information technology, in a CNN 
interview. 

Such a program is part of the 
growing trend of using new types 
of media in the classroom. The 
specific move to using iPods is 
to make learning more accessi¬ 
ble, portable and interactive. It 
also helps integrate many types of 
media to enhance the learning pro¬ 
cess. Many schools have started to 
implement programs with iPods 
or related software. Juniata is cur¬ 


rently in the process of integrating 
some iPod use into campus life. 

Use of iPods include the two 
that the Teaching Learning Tech¬ 
nology Center (TLT) has avail¬ 
able for students to rent. These are 
handed out with microphones so 
that students can do audio record¬ 
ings for some classes that currently 
ask students to create podcasts. 

There are also a number of stu¬ 
dents on campus that have person¬ 
al iPods. However, these are not 
used in the same way that Duke 
and other schools use them. Most 
professors on campus have not 
yet integrated audio lectures into 
their classes or taken big strides to 
incorporate some of the benefits of 
digital media. 

One professor interested in 
using podcasts for educational 
purposes on campus is Donald 
Braxton, chair of religion. Braxton 
proposed to the TLT that Juniata 
participate in something called 
iTunes U. iTunes U can be found 
by going to the iTunes store. Jigar 
Patel, current student manager 
of the TLT, took on the task of 
looking into this system. If avail¬ 
able, students would be able to 
go online and download podcasts, 
lectures, audio books or any other 
material professors would want to 
make available. One of the things 
discussed by Braxton and Patel 
was putting up recordings of guest 


lectures. 

The process of getting iTunes 
U for campus use required that 
Patel fill out an application. It 
asked questions about how Juniata 
would use the Web site, why the 
College should have it and what 
educational value it would have. 
Apple approved the application, 
and so Juniata currently has per¬ 
mission to be a part of iTunes U. 
However, maintaining iTunes U 
could be expensive. 

In order to incorporate iTunes 
U on campus, certain technology 
would have to be purchased. Anne 


Sara Cieslewicz 

Six students of the Great Ora¬ 
tions course, led and co-directed 
by professor of communication 
Grace Fala, performed a dramat¬ 
ic reenactment of Martin Luther 
King’s “I Have a Dream” speech 
for State College Middle School 
and Williamsburg High School 
students on Dec. 5. The Juniata 
participants intended the speech to 
initiate discussion among students 
about their dreams of justice and 
how they can actualize them. 

Great Orations, an upper level 
communication class, focuses on 
great speeches of the past. Fala 
said that students attempt to 
answer questions in their study 
such as, “What makes a speech a 
great? What makes it eloquent? 
Persuasive? Influential?” 

Halfway through the semester 
students had to reenact one speech 
out of all those they studied. This 
year’s small group decided on 
Martin Luther King’s “I Have a 
Dream” speech. It was original¬ 
ly given publicly on the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial during the 
March on Washington for Jobs 
and Freedom as a watershed in 
the American Civil Rights Move¬ 
ment. 

“I go with what they [the stu¬ 
dents] decide. Once the decision 
is made, it’s figuring out the show. 
And we work collaboratively. 
Everyone here is a co-creator, pro¬ 
ducer [or] director of the produc¬ 
tion,” said Fala. 


Wood, director of campus network 
and security, is in charge of work¬ 
ing with Apple in the next step 
of the process. If the technology 
required is affordable, then iTunes 
U will probably come to Juniata. 

The prospect of Juniata stu¬ 
dents receiving iPods as freshmen 
is unlikely. Along with the cost 
issues, schools like Duke and oth¬ 
ers learned that simply handing the 
devices out is not the best way to 
incorporate this new technology. 
Much of the educational benefits 
that come from having iPods, such 
as downloading lectures or other 
content, can also be done on a 
computer. Close to 90 percent of 
Juniata students use laptops, and 
so content found online can simply 
be downloaded to them. 

Duke no longer hands out iPods 


While creating the production, 
senior Amanda Albanese said, 
“We got to interact with students 
that we don’t necessarily have 
classes with all the time. [It was 
an] opportunity to work on a closer 
level. [You] get a chance to know 
everyone really well and not [be] 
afraid to criticize, be brutally hon¬ 
est.” 

The presentation was performed 
polyphonically, a technique in 
which individual speakers present 
excerpts from the speech at times, 


We're presenting 
not just words but 
feeling, and we're 
presenting the 
feeling of justice 


while groups of two or more recite 
the words of King together in 
others. 

Their performance took into 
account the atmosphere of August 
28, 1963 when King gave his 
speech. The students carried plac¬ 
ards and fanned themselves in 
the simulated heat of the summer 
weather that actually occurred that 
day. 

“We’re presenting not just words 
but feeling, and we’re presenting 
the feeling of justice.. .to kids that 
look up to us. [You] leam how 
to be a role model,” said junior 
Kasey Brough. 

A gospel song named, “The Wel- 


to all incoming students. After the 
pilot year, Duke decided to only 
supply a select few with iPods. 
Only students majoring in directly 
related fields, such as music and 
languages, received them. Current¬ 
ly, Duke’s policy is a one semester, 
class-by-class basis. 

Those interested in learning more 
about iTunes U, and what it could 
do for Juniata’s campus, should 
follow the link from the iTunes 
store. The universities involved 
have different things available, and 
it is all public. For instance, MIT 
offers online classes over iTunes 
U that anyone can access. 

Although the iTunes U program 
is still tentative at this time, Juniata 
students may soon be able to listen 
to lectures in the comfort of their 
dorm rooms. 


come Table,” adapted for the Civil 
Rights Movement in the 1960s, 
was sung to a drumbeat while 
the students reenacted a march 
sequence and a photo montage 
was projected onto a screen over 
the stage. 

“We really got a good sense 
of what it feels to actually send a 
message across. So even though 
we are saying someone else’s 
words...we had to know it by 
heart, not just memorize it, but feel 
it,” said Albanese. 

The group created the presen¬ 
tation with a specific residual 
message for their audience. “We 
ask them ‘What you can do to 
make these dreams a reality?’ 
Write to your congressman; start 
clubs at your school... [It’s] 
not just about conveying a mes¬ 
sage but also inspiring them to 
be active and to go out and do 
these things for community,” said 
Brough. 

In regards to stepping into the 
famous and intimidating shoes of 
Martin Luther King, Brough said, 
“I don’t think it’s so much about 
sounding like him, or trying to 
emulate him or be like him, [it 
is] more of conveying .. .his mes¬ 
sage.” 

King’s message was to see Afri¬ 
can-Americans and whites exist¬ 
ing harmoniously together. “I truly 
believe that we believe this mes¬ 
sage. It’s easier to present it and 
[to] convey and get across to the 
people when we believe it our¬ 
selves,” said Albanese. 


Field station to go solar 

Juniata recently was awarded a grant for $46,564 from Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s Energy Harvest Grants program to install a five-kilowatt 
solar voltaic energy system at the Raystown Field Station. The 
College plans to install the system in Shuster Hall, the station's 
main instructional building, sometime next year. 

According to an official College press release, the solar energy 
system is expected "to generate 6,500 kilowatt hours per year and 
reduce emissions of carbon dioxide, nitrogen oxide and sulfur 
dioxide." 

President Kepple said, “The addition of a solar energy system 
to Shuster Hall’s other ‘green’ technologies makes our field sta¬ 
tion one of the most effective teaching tools to show students how 
much of an environmental footprint they are leaving behind." 

This plan keeps in line with Kepple's recent pledge to make the 
College more sustainable. In July, Kepple signed the American 
College and University Climate Commitment. To uphold that 
commitment Juniata must "develop a comprehensive plan within 
two years to attain climate neutrality as soon as practically pos¬ 
sible, including an inventory of emissions, target dates, specific 
actions and tracking systems." 


Great Orations course has a dream 
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Why the POE matters: A look at its past and present 


M. Piazza 


Although Juniata’s Web site indi¬ 
cates that the Program of Empha¬ 
sis (POE) is just another term for 
major, Juniata’s community tends 
to disagree. The importance of the 
POE is not just in its name but in 
its flexibility and accountability, 
both of which can not be found 
with a traditional major. 

“I believe having the POE sys¬ 
tem encourages students at Juniata 
to think outside the box. Outside 
of here professors discourage that 
because they want to hang onto 
their set of students and control 
what they’re thinking,” said Presi¬ 
dent Thomas Kepple. 

According to Kepple, students 
in other schools rely on their cho¬ 
sen majors when choosing classes 
and tend not to branch out to 
satisfy other intellectual pursuits. 
In other words outside Juniata’s 
unique POE, many students do 


not have the freedom of taking a 
pottery class simply for the expe¬ 
rience; they only have time for 
those courses listed under the title 
of their majors. Few non-Junia- 


tians have the option of deciding 
at the end of the sophomore year 
to change their majors to without 
serious consequences to an on- 
time graduation plan. 

“The POE is terrific for two 
reasons: one, the flexibility allows 
students to pick and choose,” said 
Provost James Lasko. “And two, 
[is] accountability of students, 
making them choose a POE and 
think about what they want to do 
as early as freshman year.” 

The idea for the POE came out 


of the 1960s’ desire for more free¬ 
dom and the rejection of authority 
as supreme. The faculty devised 
the POE so that every student 
had to design his or her own pro¬ 


grams as is done today with an 
individualized POE. This meant 
that students were responsible for 
choosing every single class that 
made up their POEs. The POE 
system was enacted in 1971. The 
student response, however, was 
not as positive as hoped for ini¬ 
tially. The students’ difficulties 
encouraged many professors to 
slowly shift the POE away from 
strictly individualized toward the 
more defined POEs that Juniata 
has today. 


The defined or designated POE 
really has captured what most stu¬ 
dents want when coming into an 
unfamiliar environment—some¬ 
thing to tell them what to do. The 


curriculum committee, responsible 
for dealing with problems with the 
POE, has developed several new 
mles like the limit on the number 
of credits that can be demanded in 
a POE (63) and the type of cred¬ 
its needed to graduate (FISHN). 
These rules help to guide students 
through their careers without dic¬ 
tating exact courses to be taken. 

According to statistics from 
Registrar's Assistant for Degree 
Verification, Christine MacEach- 
em, the number of individualized 
POEs is still quite high. In the 
senior class there are 108 individu¬ 
alized programs. In the junior class 
there are 55 individualized pro¬ 
grams. The designated POEs are 
still the most commonly chosen in 


each class. Either choice though 
allows students to fit their interests 
to their studies without worrying 
that they might not gain enough of 
the right credits to graduate. 

“Without Juniata’s flexibility, I 
would never have been able to 
develop a program so focused 
on helping me achieve my future 
dream of attending graduate school 
for linguistics,” said senior Rachel 
Mongerson. 

Philosophy professor Janet 
Lewis said the majority of cur¬ 
rent POEs do really resemble the 
majors from other colleges. “I 
wish students would take more 
involvement in what they choose 
to study,” said Lewis. “The oppor¬ 
tunity is there, but students just 
don’t seem to be brave or forward- 
looking enough to take advantage 
of it.” 

Today the prerequisites can limit 
the amount of picking and choos¬ 
ing students can do within POEs, 
leading them to resemble a struc¬ 
tured major. Yet the fact remains 
that a student who is willing to do 
the work can strike away from the 
defined structure and design an 
individual POE that is unique. 


You can have our souls, but please 
don't take away our TV! 


Without Juniata's flexibility ; / would never have been able to 
develop a program so focused on helping me achieve my future 
dream of attemding graduate school for linguistics 


Writer's guild strike affects thousands 


Christinia Gongaware 

The fate of television’s most 
popular shows has been compro¬ 
mised as the Writer’s Guild went 
on strike last month. The main 
sticking points have been revenues 
from DVDs and online sources. As 
talks continue and production is 
halted, the entertainment industry 
as a whole is feeling its effects. 

On November 5, the official 
strike began as picketing occurred 
in both Los Angeles and New 
York at major production venues. 
More than 12,000 writers were 
affected as they walked out for the 
first time since 1988. Talks broke 
down as writers demanded larger 
profits from the sale of DVDs. 
Writers currently make four cents 
each time a DVD is sold, and that 
figure has remained stagnant since 
1985 with the sale of VHS tapes. 
They are currently demanding a 
doubling of that figure. The Alli¬ 
ance of Motion Picture and Televi¬ 
sion Producers, on the other side 
of the strike, is currently refusing 
to accept that number because of 


rising marketing costs. 

The home video market is the 
most lucrative for writers. Com¬ 
panies made 4.8 billion dollars 
from home video sales, while the 
box office only earned 1.7 billion 
dollars. 

Also central to the strike is what 
is known as “new media”. Wheth¬ 
er by being downloaded online or 
seen through “streaming video” in 
real time, writers currently have 
no deal with producers on their 
revenues. Writers were enraged at 
being offered the same four cents 
per show, since many believe that 
the format will eventually replace 
DVD sales. Writers currently 
receive no revenue whatsoever 
except from paid online platforms 
such as iTunes and Amazon. As 
48% of writers are currently unem¬ 
ployed and solely rely on residuals 
get by, the issue is one that will not 
go away. 

The Writer’s Guild released a 
statement that proclaimed, “Every 
issue that matters to writers, includ¬ 
ing Internet reuse, original writing 
for new media, DVDs, and juris¬ 


diction, has been ignored. This is 
completely unacceptable.” 

Primetime television is varied 
in the number of new episodes 
that have been filmed before the 
strike started. Most have between 
10-15 new shows ready for tele¬ 
vision. However, “Family Guy”, 
“Big Love”, and several others are 
now on hiatus. 

Other television shows, on the 
other hand, have not been affect¬ 
ed by the strike. Shows such as 
“The Price is Right”, and “Are you 
Smarter Than a Fifth Grader” are 
not scripted and have continued 
their production. Oprah Winfrey 
employs non-union writers and 
has gone on uninterrupted. News 
Program writers belong to a guild 
separate from that of the Writer’s 
Union. 

Late night programming is suf¬ 
fering the most, with talk shows 
from Jay Leno to David Letterman 
on hiatus since the strike began. 
Carson Daly, however, is the first 
host to announce that he will cross 


continued page 4 


Where on campus? 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian atjuniatian@juniata.edu. The first correct 
answer will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. Con¬ 
gratulations to last issue's winner: Creg Drake! 
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Eagles Abroad scholarships available for seekers 


Laura Hess 

Studying abroad costs can be 
a significant obstacle to par¬ 
ticipation. Knowing this, the 
study abroad office works with 
students seeking scholarships 
intended to defray those costs. 
Recently Jarmila Polte, director 
of study abroad, offered infor¬ 
mation on several scholarships 
available through the Eagles 
Abroad program and other 
national programs that provide 
financial help. 

The St. Andrew’s Society 
Scholarship is an option for 
students with high GPAs and 
interest in studying in Scotland. 
Juniata nominates one student 
each year for this competitive 
scholarship competition. If cho¬ 
sen by the St. Andrew’s Soci¬ 
ety, a student is provided up to 
$18,000 to study at one of the 
four St. Andrew’s universities in 
Scotland. Juniata students have 
great success with St. Andrew’s. 
Eighteen Juniata students have 
been awarded the scholarship 
since 1979. The application 
process for current sophomores 
begins at the end of fall semes¬ 
ter. The deadline to submit the 
required autobiographical essay 
to the study abroad office is 
January 28, 2008. 

The National Security Educa¬ 
tion Program is a scholarship for 
students interested in entering 
the national security sector. This 


award provides around $10,000 
for the recipient to study in 
specific countries that change 
each year. The financial support 
includes transportation and on¬ 
going contact with the Institute 
of International Education dur¬ 
ing the study abroad program. 
The application deadline is Janu¬ 
ary 28, 2008. 

Another scholarship outside 
of Juniata is the Gilman Schol¬ 
arship for Study Abroad. It is a 
competitive award for interna¬ 
tional study for up to a a year 
anywhere in the world. Students 
must be receiving Pell Grant sup¬ 
port and demonstrate a need for 
financial aid to be eligible. The 
award is worth up to $8,000 a 
semester. The deadline for appli¬ 
cations is January 28, 2008. 

“These three scholarships are 
means that supply students with 
a substantial amount of aid,” 
said Polte. The application pro¬ 
cesses for each are involved and 
specific. Polte stresses that it is 
a worthwhile process, and will 
help students through it. 

The five scholarships that are 
offered through Juniata’s Eagles 
Abroad program are also impor¬ 
tant resources to look at when 
seeking for financial aid to study 
abroad. 

The Bliss-Karns-Schwem- 
mlein Scholarship for Study 
Abroad is an endowed merit 
scholarship available to a full¬ 
time Juniata student who plans 


Writer's Guild strike ongoing 

continued from page 3 


the picket lines and begin airing 
new episodes. Comedy Central’s 
Jon Stewart and Stephen Colbert 
have also gone dark because of 
the strike. They are both currently 
running on repeats until the strike 
ends. Ellen Degeneres has also 
attracted criticism from the enter¬ 
tainment industry for continuing to 
air her talk show, but without the 
monologue. 

Although most writers are with¬ 
out a salary because of the strike, 
some late-night television hosts 
are taking a stand and paying their 
regular salaries. Jay Leno, Conan 
O’Brien, and David Letteiman are 
planning on offering their writer’s 
their regular salaries out of their 
own pocket through the end of 
this year. 

The last Writer’s strike in 1988 
was devastating for entertainers. It 


cost the industry nearly $500 bil¬ 
lion dollars and lasted 22 weeks. 
It delayed the fall television sea¬ 
son, and several television shows 
were cancelled. 10% of television 
viewers at the time never returned. 
The issues were parallel as writers 
were demanding a greater profit 
from the sale of VHS tapes. As the 
cost for producing them dropped 
dramatically, writers felt as if they 
were being cheated. 

Hollywood has been extremely 
supportive of the Writer’s Guild. 
Jay Leno, for instance, said “I’ve 
been working with these people 
for 20 years. Without them I'm not 
funny. I'm a dead man.” 

As talks continue and deals are 
made, the writers have remained 
united. As one picketer said, “I 
think everyone feels we have to be 
doing this”. 


a full academic year of study 
in France, Germany, Russia or 
Spain in a Juniata- sponsored 
program. The program must be 
one of foreign language instruc¬ 
tion. One scholarship will be 
awarded to a student for his/her 
junior year. Selection is based on 
the candidate’s academic record 


Application processes 
are involved and 
specific, but 
worthwhile 


at Juniata, two recommendation 
letters and a letter from the can¬ 
didate outlining how s/he will 
promote language study upon 
returning for his/her senior year 
at Juniata. This scholarship’s 
deadline is January 28, 2008. 

The Jane P. Carpenter 
Endowed Scholarship for Inter¬ 
national Study in France is 
awarded to a student or students 
who show exceptional promise 
in the study of French. Prefer¬ 
ence is given to students who are 
studying abroad for a full year 
in France. Upon return, students 
are expected to promote French 
study on Juniata’s campus and 


abroad. The deadline for this 
scholarship is January 28, 2008. 

A variable stipend is available 
for students who are studying 
abroad in Latin America through 
the Nyce Scholarship for Study 
in Latin America. This schol¬ 
arship is available to students 
studying abroad for a year, a 
semester or in a summer pro¬ 
gram. To apply, a student must 
submit an essay explaining what 
s/he will do upon return to cam¬ 
pus to promote the program and 
educate students at Juniata about 
issues relating to Latin America. 
The commitment outlined in the 
essay must be completed during 
the senior year. The application 
deadline for this scholarship is 
February 11, 2008. 

One of two scholarships not 
limited to a specific country is 
the Philbrook W. Smith His¬ 
tory Scholarship. It is an endow¬ 
ment scholarship awarded to a 
student traveling abroad, with 
a preference given to students 
with POEs in history. To apply, 
a student must submit an essay 
addressing the philosophy 
of the scholarship, where and 
why s/he is going and why s/he 
deserves the scholarship. The 
deadline is January 28, 2008 for 
this scholarship. 


The second scholarship not 
tied to location is the Rinehart- 
Darkatsch Scholarship for Inter¬ 
national Study in Education. The 
scholarship is specific to stu¬ 
dents with POEs in education, 
preferably to elementary educa¬ 
tion POEs. The income from 
this scholarship is awarded at 
the end of the sophomore year 
to the student for study abroad 
during the junior year. To apply, 
a student must submit an essay 
explaining how his/her educa¬ 
tion study is enhanced through 
study abroad and what s/he will 
do upon return to share the edu¬ 
cation principles and methods of 
the host country. The fulfillment 
of the commitment outlined 
in the essay must be completed 
during the senior year at Junia¬ 
ta. The application deadline for 
this scholarship is January 28, 
2008. 

Scholarship opportunities do 
exist to help alleviate the finan¬ 
cial burden of study abroad. As 
Polte said, “There is money out 
there for qualifying students. 
The big secret is to research 
and apply.” Specific information 
on the scholarships available 
through Juniata can be found on 
the P: drive in the Eagles Abroad 
folder or by contacting Polte. 


Tribute to Duane Stroman 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


Daniel Welliver, assistant professor of sociology ; shares his memories of professor Duane Stroman at a 
remembrance ceremony on Nov. 28. Stroman began his Juniata teaching career in 1963. Following his 
retirement in 2004 , he continued to teach courses annually as part of a phased retirement. Those who knew 
him call Stroman a pioneer in connecting Juniata with the Huntingdon community. 
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Current standing with Title IX 


tions of the Landmark and Centen¬ 
nial Conferences, Juniata falls in 
the middle of the pack. 

One common argument made 
against Title IX is that it’s impos¬ 
sible to be in compliance at an 
institution with a football program. 
Senior woman administrator and 
head field hockey coach, Caroline 
Gillich, is responsible for review¬ 
ing the College’s current standing 
with Title IX. She said, “Gender 
equity is difficult when you’re a 
small liberal arts school. It’s [gen¬ 
der equity] not impossible, but it 
will cost us more. Others have 
done it.” 

Prong 2 

Another way to gauge an insti¬ 
tution’s compliance is to look at 
a proven history of expansion for 


continued from page 1 

the interests of the underrepre¬ 
sented sex. Over the past 12 years, 
Juniata has added three sports. In 
1995, women’s soccer was added; 
inl999 men’s cross country was 
reinstated; and men’s tennis was 
brought back in 2005. Since two 
of the sports added were men’s, 
history does not show that Juniata 
is expanding the women’s pro¬ 
grams. 

Prong 3 

The final way an institution can 
show compliance is by provid¬ 
ing for all the interests and abili¬ 
ties of the underrepresented sex. 
Juniata has three active women’s 
sports clubs that attract students 
with an interest in competing at the 
collegiate level. These clubs are 
women’s lacrosse, equestrian and 
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rugby. Each could be considered 
for elevation to varsity status. 

If any of these clubs shows the 
ability to and interest in becom¬ 
ing a varsity sport, it is the Col¬ 
lege’s responsibility to provide an 
expansion opportunity. There are 
many obstacles that the athletic 


levels of effort and funding,” said 
Bock, “As long as we continue to 
strive to accommodate the needs 
and interests of the student body, 
we’ll be in compliance.” 

According to the 2005-2006 
student-athlete numbers, over 60 
female athletes must be added in 
order to be in compliance. In 
the proposed Gender Equity Plan, 
many sports are being looked at 
for consideration, but the top three 
with the most NCAA Division 


Equity Plan. These areas include 
accommodation of interests and 
abilities, locker rooms, practice 
and competitive facilities, travel 
and per diem, equipment and sup¬ 
plies, coaches and recruitment of 
student-athletes. 

Although there are currently no 
repercussions of non-compliance 
to Title IX, it is Juniata’s responsi¬ 
bility to do the right thing, whether 
men or women are the underrepre¬ 
sented sex. 


“No person in the United States shall, on the basis of sex, be 
excluded from participation in, or denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under any educational program 
or activity receiving federal assistance.” - Title IX law 


department faces, however, such 
as not having adequate indoor and 
outdoor facilities, coaching staff 
and funding for additional team 
sports. 

Working towards Compliance 

Gillich is in the process of writ¬ 
ing the 2008-2013 Juniata Col¬ 
lege Gender Equity Plan. This 
plan would help the College work 
towards compliance while main¬ 
taining the success of its athletic 
programs. 

Gillich said, “Sports at Juniata 
have a reputation of being very 
successful. In order to continue 
this success with new programs, 
we must have careful planning.” 

When questioned about the ath¬ 
letic department’s outlook on its 
Title IX situation, Athletic Direc¬ 
tor Larry Bock, can see progress 
paying off “The dynamic, year to 
year accomplishments will require 


III participation within reasonable 
distance are lacrosse, equestrian 
and golf. The addition of these 
three sports will help Juniata to be 
in compliance with prong two. 

Senior Justine Kobeski, presi¬ 
dent of the equestrian club recently 
became aware of the club’s possi¬ 
bility of becoming a varsity sport. 
She said, “I’ve heard about it at a 
board of trustees meeting, but we 
[the equestrian club] haven’t really 
talked about it.” 

Since the Equestrian Club 
already has the facilities to train at 
a non-college owned, off-campus 
site, the biggest obstacle would 
be funding. Costs would include 
installing lockers, purchasing tack 
and travel/competition costs. 

There are 13 program areas 
where male and female athletes 
should receive equal treatment, 
benefits and opportunities. Six 
of these 13 areas will be spe¬ 
cifically addressed in the Gender 


Before Title IX, women’s varsity 
athletics did not exist at Juniata or 
any other institution in the United 
States. With the implementation 
of the law, thousands of women 
have joined the men in having 
the chance to experience NCAA 
championships. 

Senior field hockey player, Kim 
Wagner said, “Competing at the 
championships on the Juniata field 
hockey team was one of the best 
experiences of my life. I hope 
many more women at Juniata have 
same opportunity that I and few 
others have had.” 

As Juniata continues to work 
towards compliance with the 2008- 
2013 Gender Equity Plan, those 
opportunities may be available. 

Those interested in learning 
more about the EADA report and 
the compliance of other post-sec¬ 
ondary institutions should visit 
http://ope.ed.gov/athletics/main. 

asp . 


Students' marketing efforts fail to save the yearbook 

After weeks of marketing efforts, the yearbook staff and the student government obtained 100 orders 
for yearbooks. This number falls well short of the 200 sales needed to print The Alfarata for 2007- 
2008. 

As reported in the Juniatian, the administration cited decreasing sales and increasing debt as reasons 
to discontinue printing The Alfarata. On Oct. 13 yearbook editor-in-chief Beth Woodhouse and student 
government president Shawn Rumery convinced administrators to reconsider that decision and give them 
until Thanksgiving break to gather 200 orders to fund this year's publication. 

Though the student marketers posted fliers, fomm threads and daily announcements, placed order 
forms in campus mailboxes, created a Facebook group to raise awareness and sent letters to seniors' 
parents, only seven percent of the student body placed orders. 

Woodhouse said, "We pushed as hard as we could to reach the pre-sale goal, but the interest just wasn't 
there...This is personally disappointing to me because I have seen the yearbook become a fantastic prod¬ 
uct that everyone should be proud to own and now, no one will have one to remember the 2007-2008 
year by. 

Due to the limited response and the public disinterest voiced concerning a possible DVD version of 
The Alfarata, there will be no yearbook created this year. 

All checks submitted for orders will be destroyed by the accounting office. 
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Faculty talk 
aboutJCPD 
packing heat 

continued from page 1 

The Juniatian asked: 



Andy Dudash 
Head of Reference Services 
Opposed to arming the JCPD 



James Tuten 
History Department 
Opposed to arming the JCPD 



W 



PhilDunwoody 
Psychology Department 
Undecided (supporting here) 




Don Braxton 
Religion Department 
Supporting arming the JCPD 


Describe your stand on wheth¬ 
er or not the JCPD should be 
armed. 


Why do you think the security 
review team recommended arm¬ 
ing the security officers? Why do 
you agree or disagree with the 
team’s rationale? 


As of right now, what do you 
think is the main objective for the 
JCPD? 


How do you think arming will 
help or hinder them from reach¬ 
ing that objective? 


My initial reaction is no. Really 
my simplest explanation would be 
that if there is a gun, it could go 
off. That’s basically it for me. 


I would say that the guy that 
was in charge made his decision 
based on the 30 years or whatever 
of experience in the FBI. Anyone 
working in that field for so long 
would come to that conclusion. 
It’s an ideology. Right or wrong, 
it’s predictable to recommend that. 
I’m sure he’s qualified; it just goes 
back to the ideology. The inter¬ 
esting issue is that the office was 
once a security office and now it’s 
a police office. I can’t say that I 
agree, but any officer would want 
to be armed. 


I don’t think a gun strapped to 
someone’s side is going to deter 
anyone. The biggest objection 
is that they need to understand 
how to diffuse a situation without 
resorting to a weapon. But that’s 
also the job of every single person 
on this campus. 


People make real snap decisions 
one way or another. I need to be 
convinced one way or another. As 
tragic as Virginia Tech...was, I 
need to see the numbers. Statisti¬ 
cally, it’s like saying.. ."1% of stu¬ 
dents were affected. Let’s change 
and spend money for a small per¬ 
cent.” Locking the dorms makes 
sense. We are not in a setting 
where we have gun related crime. 
Why don’t we just tell everyone 
they can’t drive? That’s a risk. 


I don’t know. I don’t remember 
them saying why. What was clear 
was that they did a review. But 
they didn’t make it clear why. 
Clearly, it’s not that we needed 
them in the past. Before we leap 
to a conclusion, they need a con¬ 
vincing claim for the change. We 
need to act rationally, not emotion¬ 
ally. Do a serious examination and 
show me the numbers. 


I think it’s totally unclear. I’m 
willing to bet there are many stud¬ 
ies. So my argument is before 
you make a decision, you view the 
work done for those studies. 


Their objective is just to keep Community security, which 
campus peaceful and orderly. is an important feature. Part of 

what you would like is a coop¬ 
erative relationship between our 
officers and the Juniata commu¬ 
nity. I heard once from someone 
that “Juniata students to an extent 
police themselves.” I completely 
agree with this statement. 


First, I think it’s a difficult issue. 
It’s not a clear cut issue. Campus 
police, their job is to prepare for 
the worst case scenario. Most of 
us don’t like to think about Virgin¬ 
ia Tech here. It’s a real possibility. 
They must prepare and plan for it. 
There is a great argument for them 
to be armed for that reason. 


I think the security people know 
best if they should be armed. They 
think they do and I support their 
judgment. 


Probably for the same reasons 
I think. What do you do in the 
unlikely case that you have a 
shooter on campus? It’s a low 
probability event that they must be 
prepared for. I don’t know how 
they would stop an armed shooter 
on campus without weapons. 


I think it’s primarily that the 
team spent most time seeing they 
need to use arms and the issue is 
not about students. It’s about the 
mixture of the outside community 
coming in and that we don’t have 
control over them. It’s primarily 
because the writing’s on the wall. 
It’s inevitable. Many smaller 
schools in more remote locations 
are already in the process of arm¬ 
ing. Plus there’s liability. If a 
situation could be prevented if the 
JCPD was armed, are we ready to 
take on legal action for not being 
armed? There is no such thing as 
being too isolated or hidden. 


My guess would be drunk stu- Safety and well-being of cam- 
dents, complaints from neighbors pus and students at Juniata, 
where students live, speeding and 
rarely dealing with violence. 


I don’t think arming them is 
aimed to help what they do on a 
daily basis. The arming of the 
police department is not for typical 
actions, but for atypical extremes. 


I suspect the type of scenario is 
that the security people pull over a 
speeder on Moore Street, etc. and 
they get into a situation where they 
are searching the car and that per¬ 
son has a gun. The only thing they 
can do is call the cops and stay 
away. They can not and will not 
intervene. Weapons allow them to 
have choices at their disposal. 


continued page 7 
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Faculty argue for and against arming the JCPD 

continued from page 6 

Andy Dudash James Tuten Phil Dunwoody Don Braxton 


The Juniatian asked: 

Head of Reference Services 
Opposed to arming the JCPD 

History Department 
Opposed to arming the JCPD 

Psychology Department 
Undecided (supporting here) 

Religion Department 
Supporting arming the JCPD 

In general , what does the fac¬ 
ulty think about the arming pro¬ 
posal? What are some of the 
main arguments for and against 
the proposal? 

I really couldn’t say. I haven’t 
discussed it with any faculty. 

Again, it’s unclear. We weren’t 
asked to vote. My guess is you 
would get mixed results and gra¬ 
dations between all views. Right 
now there are only two officers 
licensed to carry a gun. What are 
the odds that one of those officers 
is even on duty when you need it? 

To my knowledge, most are 
against. I don’t think they like 
what it represents. I respect that 
and I am sympathetic, but we have 
things to consider. 

My guess is the faculty is largely 
against it. First, they would agree 
that we are a Brethren college and 
arming is in direct opposition of 
our heritage. Second, they would 
argue that there is no evidence 
between arms on campus and a 
decrease in crime. 

What are the benefits or detri¬ 
ments of arming the JCPD? 

I think the detriments are if a 
gun is present, it can be used and it 
becomes a judgment call. I’m not 
questioning their judgment, but it’s 
not going to deter something like 
Virginia Tech. 

I can speculate, but we don’t 
have to. People have gone through 
these experiences, even whole 
countries have. 

The detriments are that it will 
likely change the social dynamic 
between the department and stu¬ 
dents, which is unfortunate. The 
benefits are hopefully never need¬ 
ed and that is to deal with a very 
extreme circumstance. It’s like 
having life insurance. You hope 
you never need it, but you’re pre¬ 
pared. 

I don’t want to talk in terms of 
benefits. This step is necessary, 
a necessary evil. The detriments 
are not clear. We have security 
on campus to agree with. Also, if 
we arm them, there is the financial 
burden of the training and certifi¬ 
cation. 

If there has been no need for 
guns in the past , is there a need 
for them now? Why or why not? 

Well, I guess I wonder if there 
has ever been a need. The deci¬ 
sion has to be made on research. It 
needs to be well researched and tie 
to our mission as a college, rather 
than ideologies. 

It’s unlikely that they do, unless 
statistical trends say armed vio¬ 
lence is something we need to look 
at. Our decision must be based on 
our own situation. 

I’ve never needed life insurance 
in the past, but that doesn’t mean 
[I] won’t need it in the future. The 
question isn’t will this happen; it’s 
if this happens, what do we do? 

Yeah, it’s up to security to argue 
if they need them. We live in an 
era of Virginia Tech. 

Given the rash of school shoot¬ 
ings across the country over the 
past decade , some people argue 
that no institution is safe from 
potential tragedy . How much 
should Juniata consider previous 
school tragedies when making 
this final decision? 

I think they need to consider 
those things when dealing with 
issues. Bullying is at the heart 
of all those issues. Understand¬ 
ing that and thwarting that will 
go much further in making this 
campus safer than an armed police 
department. 

All kinds of horrible things are 
possible. You have to contextual¬ 
ize it. We notice deadly incidents 
and have strong reactions to it. 

That is the reason for this task 
force. They recognize it as a pos¬ 
sibility. They should consider it. 

Again, it’s liability. We are 
accountable for things that happen 
here. Are we ready to take on that 
burden? 

How will arming the campus 
police affect the College commu¬ 
nity’s sense of safety? 

I personally wouldn’t feel safer, 
but many people would. 

I don’t know that it will. It may 
have zero effect, I don’t know. We 
need to look at other campuses 
against ours. We also need to see 
if students have anxiety because of 
the issue. 

I don’t know. That’s a good 
question. Some people will feel 
more safe. Some people will feel 
less safe. 

I don’t think it will. 

How do you feel arming the 
JCPD will affect the reputation 
of Juniata? 

I don’t know. I would have 
to look at what other educational 
institutions are doing. 

I doubt it. It will be interest¬ 
ing to know if other ...schools 
like Haverford and Elizabethtown 
have armed officers. 

I don’t think it will have an 
effect. I know parents are asking 
more security questions than they 
used to, so we need to address par¬ 
ents’ concerns, and arming might 
be something parents like. 

I don’t think it has [an] effect 
on reputation. The real reputation 
change will be if Virginia Tech 
happened here and we weren’t 
ready to handle it. The real issue is 
when something does happen. 

Juniata is a Brethren col¬ 
lege that upholds non-violent 
behavior. How does/should 
the College’s religious heritage 
affect the decision to arm its 
security officers? 

I think that initially it would 
be that we don’t need it. Maybe 
we all just need conflict resolution 
classes, not firearms for the JCPD. 
That way we could preserve the 
legacy of non-violence at Juniata. 
Nothing will make things safer 
than understanding conflict. 

Our decision should be based on 
setting, not heritage. Our setting is 
a luxury we take for granted. 

That’s a question for the board 
of trustees. That’s more their turf, 
although it’s something to consid¬ 
er. But we don’t ask our students 
or faculty religious questions upon 
admittance. Although our reli¬ 
gious heritage is here, it is a fairly 
minor role. 

I don’t think it will. People who 
are Brethren here are like 2% of 
students. So my guess is for them 
it will be an issue. But for the 
larger collection it is not relevant. 
Those people are still free to pur¬ 
sue a Brethren path of peace. 
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From gimmicks to gauge: a semester in review 


EDITORIAL 


As finals begin , students spend 
hours going back over a semes¬ 
ter’s worth of notes , frantically 
trying to remember what it was 
that they were supposed to have 
learned 

In that spirit of retrospective 
thinking , the Juniatian editors 
sat down to review the most sig¬ 
nificant stories in our pages this 
semester. 

Here are all the things we 
wanted to say but didn r t because 
we were trying to be objective. 

Juniata’s Fifth year Guarantee 

The implementation of Juniata’s 
fifth year free policy is confusing 
at best. It sounds flashy, but when 
all the requirements and stipula¬ 
tions are taken into account, it 
boils down to something nearly 
unattainable. Basically, if a student 
meets a long list of minute require¬ 
ments and if the College, through 
some advisor’s error, prevents an 
on time graduation, Juniata will 
foot the tuition until it the problem 
is fixed. And it’s just tuition. The 
student still has to pay for room, 
board and books. That doesn’t 
exactly sound free, or fair (consid¬ 
ering to receive the year’s tuition, 
the student would have kept up a 
very large part of the bargain). 

This policy sounds less like a 
fifth year guarantee and more like 
fixing a mistake, which is what 
normally happens when some¬ 
thing goes wrong. Does this mean 
that previous to this policy, if the 
College messed up then students 
were out of luck? This deal sounds 
like something Juniata should have 
been doing all along. 

This new marketing strategy is 
obviously aimed at boosting admis¬ 
sion numbers. The administration 
admits this. In the Juniatian’s Nov. 
30 issue, marketing director Gabe 
Welsh said, “It’s a marketing ploy; 
let’s embrace this.” In that same 
article, President Kepple guessed 
that the guarantee would add “one 
or two students to a senior level 
class.” 

Offering thousands of prospec¬ 
tive students a deal that so few 


The editors give their take on the biggest stories of the fall 


will receive is nothing more than 
a gimmick. 

Arming the JCPD 

This is a complicated issue, one 
on which even “The Juniatian” 
editorial board couldn’t agree. 

On one side of the issue, arming 
the JCPD would allow officers 
to handle any situation that could 
come up. Something like Virginia 
Tech could happen at Juniata, and 
we have to be prepared. Car¬ 
rying a gun is a part of being a 
police officer. You wouldn’t ask 
Sodexho to cook without utensils, 
and you shouldn’t ask law enforce¬ 
ment to enforce the law without 
the tools they need. 

However, the likelihood of a 
Virginia Tech situation happen¬ 
ing here is minimal. Arming the 
JCPD would be abandoning Juni¬ 
ata’s Brethren (and therefore paci¬ 
fist) heritage. Officers carrying 
guns are on an entirely different 
level than students, which destroys 
the sense of community. There are 
other non-lethal ways to deal with 
crisis situations. 

The board of trustees has a dif¬ 
ficult decision to make this spring. 
No matter which choice they 
make, someone is going to be 
upset. Good luck with that. 


priately on an every case basis? 

NORML 

Duuuuuuuuuuude. We like what 
you NORML guys are doing, man. 
It’s like, so totally awesome that 
you are standing up for what you 
believe in. Free speech is awe¬ 
some, man. It’s groovy that you 
want to start a chapter on campus, 
but we’re not entirely convinced 
that future employers will think 
the same way. Staci Weber said 
it best: “With NORML, I would 
want involved students to realize, 
some people may have trouble 
seeing past the ‘M.’” Of course, 
they may just need to mellow out, 
man. 

But as for your frontrunners, 
make sure your followers come 
down from their high every once 
in a while. We don’t mean really 
far down, like a 65 foot drop off a 
cliff, though. That’s harsh and not 
a very groovy way to advertise. 
Peace out. 

MRS A 

College kids are notoriously 


unhygienic, and young adults are 
no strangers to the occasional 
blemish. MRSA is a disease that 
targets young, dirty people and 
manifests itself in the form of a zit. 
It should have been well-adver¬ 
tised complete with ways of ward¬ 
ing it off and treating it. 

There have been at least four 
known cases on campus just this 
semester, but who knew about 
them? Someone asked about the 
MRSA outbreak on the forums, but 
information never even appeared 
in the Daily Announcements. 

The Health and Wellness Center 
should have made a bigger deal 
of the matter by circulating flyers 
with specific need-to-know facts. 
It’s not a difficult step to take but 
it’s extremely useful, and could 
have saved those four folks from 
falling ill. Although there was an 
e-mail sent out, it was not in a 
format that everyone could access 
(despite multiple attempts to send 
the correct format). Additionally, it 
was entirely too lengthy for a busy 
student to read on the fly. 

There is no way you can expect 
an entire student body to remain 
healthy when it doesn’t know it’s 


Presidential Perspective 


Pinch, Punch , Steal or Deal 

We would like to believe that 
our administration is as just as it 
can be when dealing with issues 
regarding student violations of 
policy. However, there would be 
enough to convince us otherwise if 
we looked closer at each case that 
has been handled so far this year. 

Decisions are made on a case 
by case basis, a system that has 
many questioning the validity of 
some verdicts in different situa¬ 
tions. How is it fair that a girl who 
claimed that she used self-defense 
to protect herself in an altercation 
was asked to leave when students 
actually caught with drugs have 
not been? 

It is obvious that Juniata’s repu¬ 
tation is seldom put on the line 
because of some students’ actions, 
but how low will we go before we 
actually punish offenders appro¬ 



Have a topic that you'd like Dr. 
Kepple to write about? Simply 
e-mail your suggestion to junia- 
tian@juniata.edu, and the edi¬ 
tors will forward them anony¬ 
mously to Dr Kepple. 


“Should Juniata officers be 
armed?” 

This is a very important ques¬ 


tion that we are now considering. 
No decision has been made, and 
in the end this is so important that 
the board of trustees will make the 
final decision - perhaps at its April 
2008 meeting if we are ready to 
recommend a course of action. We 
will also want to have community 
input into this decision. 

I happened to have overseen the 
security operations at two different 
liberal arts colleges before join¬ 
ing Juniata. One department was 
armed with guns and one was not. 
Each brings on its own complica¬ 
tions. 

Last year’s Virginia Tech and 
the recent mall shooting both illus¬ 
trate how important it is to be sure 
that we are making the right secu¬ 
rity decision for Juniata. 

Please do send your comments 
to me or Dean Clarkson to incor¬ 
porate into our discussions. 


at risk of contracting a potential¬ 
ly fatal illness. It is the present 
and future responsibility of our 
resident medical professionals to 
keep our campus fully aware and 
healthy. 
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Thinkina want th.ink.ina 

Apecthu proves fruitful: student election to township office 


Ryan Hamilton 

American civil rights activ¬ 
ist Jesse Jackson once said, “In 
politics, an organized minority 
is a political majority.” Nearby 
Brady Township, in its recent 
elections, has shown that the 
minority need not even know 
they are in the race. It must be 
a fluke — or is it the beauty? 
— inherent in the democratic 
process which allowed senior 
Jon Knepp to be elected Brady 
Township Auditor. 

Knepp likes to write his own 
name in the blank ballot spaces 
when no one is running for the 
position. He finds it humorous 
to think that someone will have 
to count the single vote. 

Jon’s mother, knowing that 
he does this, thought it would 


be funny to write in his name as 
well. The real joke is that Knepp 
was elected to township office 
with only two votes. 

Knepp explained his duties: 
“The auditor oversees the finan¬ 
cial transactions of a township.” 
It is a paid six year position. 
Knepp admitted that he has no 
experience auditing. He only 
said, “I plan to audit to the best 
of my auditing capabilities.” 

Granted, no one was actually 
running for the position. How¬ 
ever, Knepp was elected with 
at least twice as many votes 
as any other possible candidate. 
The landslide demonstrates how 
easy it is for any uncommitted 
and unqualified candidate to be 
elected, at least in a relatively 
small township. Knepp said, 
“This just shows how rampant 


voter apathy is, but also that 
people who say they can’t affect 
government are just wrong.” 

It can be acknowledged that 
Brady Township is only a specif¬ 
ic example, but if voters are not 
interested in running for offices 
at the local level, it makes one 
curious to know how these same 
voters feel about national govern¬ 
ment. Knepp suggested, “Even if 
you don’t run a campaign, you 
can still be elected, and if people 
knew this maybe they wouldn’t 
be so apathetic and positions 
wouldn’t go unfilled.” 

Knepp and I reminisced back 
to the notorious 2000 presiden¬ 
tial election. It rode on a couple 
hundred votes in Florida, a state 
where voter participation was 
low. Knepp suggested, “If peo¬ 
ple felt they were more involved 


at a local level then they would 
be more confident on a national 
level and we could really make 
some changes.” 

Democracy may not be the 
perfect political system we envi¬ 
sion. It is interesting to wonder 
if in the 21 s * century there will 
be a new form of government 
implemented to deal with our 
ever changing culture, ideals and 
dare it be mentioned, our apathy. 
For now, however, it is the sys¬ 
tem which we have in place and 
emphasizing the positive aspects 
of it is very important. 

With the airwaves electrified 
by coverage of the 2008 presi¬ 
dential campaigns I can only 
hope to persuade every stu¬ 
dent of age to take advantage 
of his/her opportunity to vote. 
The beauty of democracy is that 
every individual is involved. 

Yet, increasing voter participa¬ 
tion is a problematic issue in the 
United States. Enormous efforts 
from nonpartisan groups like the 
Eeague of Women Voters and 
Rock the Vote are applaudable. 


Nevertheless, the problem per¬ 
sists. Is this seriously a problem 
stemming from apathy or is there 
something else? 

The American essayist from 
Pennsylvania, Agnes Repplier, 
once said, “Democracy forev¬ 
er teases us with the contrast 
between its ideals and its reali¬ 
ties, between its heroic possibili¬ 
ties and its sorry achievements.” 

There is a vague feeling with¬ 
in our generation, an apathetic 
political mentality far from the 
ideals of democracy. This feel¬ 
ing needs to be questioned. I have 
heard many students express 
their disinterest in politics. Is this 
because people feel insignificant 
in national elections? Knepp 
commented, “Those people are 
only insignificant because they 
make themselves insignificant.” 

Knepp has no plans to run 
for public office in the future. 
However Knepp did say, “If I 
continue to see such apathy, I 
may continue to write myself 
in and maybe I’ll squeeze out 
another win.” 


V '/ 
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The state of global stability 


Brittany Moyer 


It is difficult to open a news¬ 
paper or a web browser in the 
U.S. without seeing a headline 
about the environment. With the 
surge of public awareness about 
global warming following former 
vice president A1 Gore’s release 
of the documentary “An Incon¬ 
venient Truth,” the environment's 
well-being has become a central 
political and social issue in the 
United States. American presiden¬ 
tial candidates are describing their 
plans for an energy-secure U.S., 
while newlyweds boast about their 
eco-weddings. 

Sustainability has also become 
a common buzz word in schools, 
universities and workplaces, and 
we’re commonly told that we 
should be working towards it. In 
fact, at Juniata, “sustainability” has 
been added as one of the college’s 
strategic points. But where does 
human society stand on the path to 
sustainability? 

Before an answer can be reached, 
another important question must 
be addressed: what does “sustain¬ 


ability” mean, and what does it 
mean to “be sustainable”? The 
term was first used in the United 
Nation’s 1987 Bmndtland report, 
“Our Common Future,” which 
defined sustainable development 
as “development that meets the 
needs of the present without com¬ 
promising the ability of future gen¬ 
erations to meet their own needs.” 

Since then, the word has evolved 
to possess different meanings in 
different cultures and contexts. A 
Principles of Environmental Sci¬ 
ence textbook says that the central 
idea of sustainability “is that we 
should use resources (anything 
that is useful for creating wealth 
or improving our lives) in ways 
that do not diminish them.” In 
the American mainstream, being 
sustainable can encompass any 
behavior commonly deemed envi¬ 
ronmentally sound, such as com¬ 
posting, recycling, buying local 
produce, or buying a hybrid car. 

At an international level, experts 
are weighing in on the sustainabil¬ 
ity issue. The loudest cries seem 
to come from those who foresee 
a dark future for humanity if we 
don’t drastically change our path. 


One commonly cited concern is 
that humans are extracting natu¬ 
ral resources at a rate that does 
not allow adequate regeneration. 
While the earth is composed of 
finite resources, modem civiliza¬ 
tion mns largely by neoclassical 
economics, which emphasizes and 
encourages growth, despite the 
earth’s natural limits. 

The U.S., a world superpower, 
has gained much muscle through 
the forces of a booming economy 
and prolonged economic growth, 
but in doing so exhausted many 
natural resources. Seeing that eco¬ 
nomic growth led to increased 
prosperity, less developed coun¬ 
tries are following the U.S.’s 
example and scrambling to grow, 
but at a point in time when the 
global environment cannot support 
further resource extraction, espe¬ 
cially at the high levels needed 
to support large and expanding 


human populations. The result has 
been deforestation, soil erosion, 
loss of farmable land, collapse of 
fisheries and species extinction, 
which are not signs of a healthy 
earth or a sustainable future. 

While natural resources face 
depletion, the human population 
that demands them is ever-increas¬ 
ing. In 2004, the total world popu¬ 
lation was approximately 6.4 bil¬ 
lion people, according to the U.S. 
Census Bureau, and is rising at 
1.14 percent per year. Of those 
people, approximately 840 million 
do not have enough to eat. The 
harsh reality is that today, as you 
read, millions of people are liv¬ 
ing in poverty. They do not have 
access to clean drinking water, 
proper health services, or a pri¬ 
mary education. Human society 
cannot be considered sustainable 
when such a large population is 
currently living in such abject con¬ 


ditions. 

Despite the seemingly grim 
outlook for a globally sustainable 
future, there remain a few reasons 
to keep hope. In fact, there is a 
group of academics who argue 
that in actuality, we have nothing 
to worry about. They argue that 
much of the conclusions drawn 
from the data used to prove global 
warming, our declining supply of 
energy resources, species extinc¬ 
tion and human overpopulation 
are unsupported and exaggerated. 
One such academic is Danish pro¬ 
fessor Bjom Eomborg, who wrote 
the book “The Skeptical Environ¬ 
mentalist,” which questions these 
crises phenomena from a point 
of view the general public rarely 
hears. 

Other evidence suggests that our 
society is consciously sustainable- 


continued page 10 




to anyone who thinks that Juniata shouldn’t admit the “Jesus loves you” girl. 
Think about it. She ran around campus for a long time screaming religion at 
people and no one could catch her. Who better to have on our cross country 
team than a kid with Jesus in her heart and the Spirit in her shoes? 



to professors. We don’t have one specific reason why, but as final grading ap¬ 
proaches, we just thought that you should know how much we care. 
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Ask the Administration 


“How does the Registrar sched¬ 
ule final exams? Is it random, or 
is there a method to it?” 

Of course, there is a method 
to it. We try not to clump simi¬ 
lar classes together so that the 
students who have these clusters 
do not all have them in days in a 
row. So, who is our biggest POE 
group? Biology students. So we 
look at where these classes sit, 
(especially Biology I, O-Chem, 
and Calculus for freshmen and 
Genetics, Analytical Chemistry, 
and Physics II for sophomores) 


and have them spread out over a 
five day period. 

I also try to reward faculty 
whose times periods are not in the 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. range by hav¬ 
ing their finals first. It sometimes 
doesn’t happen that way, but I try 
really hard as they help you not 
have major conflicts for selection. 

And then I look for my fac¬ 
ulty who typically wait until the 
very last day to grade exams and 
papers. I try to rotate them so I 
at least have the worst offenders 
in the beginning of the final exam 


period so they are not all at the 
end. 

Our common exam time has 
also grown by one day last year - 
- on Sunday night. We had maybe 
five or six common exams when I 
first started, but you see this year 
we have 13. Which leads me to 
your next question... 

“When and how will we find 
out our grades after the semester 
ends?” 

Faculty are to have grades in 48 
hours after the last exam, paper 
or class. This has never been 
absolutely dead-on since my seven 
years here. We would like to post 
before the entire staff leaves for 
the holidays, but we found that 
we must give a couple of days for 
possible mistakes. It takes just one 
skip to have half a roster wrong. 
Or, as you have found in regis¬ 
tration, if you don’t SUBMIT it 
doesn’t stick, and everything sits 
in your shopping cart. The same 
happens for faculty. 

Academic reviews must happen 
soon after grades are posted, so 
yours truly and my assistant come 
in during the holidays sometimes 


to post the grades and send out 
letters to students who did not 
do well. After this happens, we 
do the Dean’s List, the Ranking 
Report and we update your class 
levels. And then we are ready for 
the upcoming semester. 

~ Athena Frederick 

Registrar 

“Why does Madrigal include 
nods to other religions beyond 
Christian ones? Madrigal, by 
definition, is a Christian celebra¬ 
tion. Juniata , by enrollment , is a 
predominantly Christian campus. 
Yes, we should encourage diver¬ 
sity, but why must we do it in this 
manner? It does not seem fair 
that Christians on campus should 
have to acknowledge all other 
religions and downplay Christmas 
at their one campus event when 
other religions are not asked to 
honor Jesus at Hillel functions 
(like the Hanukkah festivities) or 
at Muslim functions (like the Eid 
dinner). Honoring diversity is 
about providing different learn¬ 
ing opportunities on campus, 
not about forcing all races and 
religions into every event. The 


administration and Office of Stu¬ 
dent Activities seem to recognize 
that for every religious sect on 
this campus except the Chris¬ 
tian one. So what gives? Why 
can’t Christians have a purely 
Christian celebration where other 
religions can come to learn about 
and celebrate our traditions?” 

As Dean Clarkson 
reminds us all - “Madrigal” is not, 
by definition, a Christian celebra¬ 
tion. Madrigal is by definition 
“music - a lyric or poem or any 
part of song or glee.” Our Mad¬ 
rigal celebration has many Chris¬ 
tian traditions - “Feliz Navidad,” 
“The Twelve Days of Christmas,” 
“Silent Night” and Santa Claus. 
Why shouldn’t it also reflect Juni¬ 
ata - “an inclusive community?” 
We do have many purely Christian 
celebrations - the weekly on-cam- 
pus Catholic mass, Tuesday night 
Christian worship service, bible 
study and Brethren Heritage Week 
which includes the “Love Feast” 
and foot washing. There was a 
lovely Advent Service last Sunday 
night (12/2) in von Liebig lobby. 

~ President Kepple 


Life on the Lake 


minded. There is a noticeable 
trend in the international business 
community to exhibit “greenness” 
by employing renewable energies, 
cutting pollution and minding the 
environment in other ways visible 
to consumers. 

In the book “Mid-Course Cor¬ 
rection,” American businessman 
Ray Anderson chronicles his real¬ 
ization that his everyday decisions 
as CEO of Interface, “one of the 
world’s largest interior furnish¬ 
ing companies,” are taking a tre¬ 
mendous toll on the environment, 
but that he has the opportunity 
to change the company’s course. 
Anderson’s book serves as a guide 
to other concerned businesspeople, 
especially demonstrating that we 
must be conscious of our resource 
use. 

There also exists a new interest 
amongst consumers to “go green” 
and support new, eco-friendly 
developments. One such move¬ 
ment is dubbed “smart growth,” 
which encourages city planning 
away from suburban developments 
and towards small, centralized cit¬ 
ies designed to be in walking dis¬ 


continued from page 9 

tance to the store, your job, etc. 

Even buildings themselves are 
being designed in “green” ways. 
The U.S. Green Building Council 
awards Leadership in Energy and 
Environmental Design (LEED) 
certifications to buildings and 
homes built in an environmentally 
conscious manner, such as Junia¬ 
ta’s Shuster Hall at the Raystown 
Field Station. 

Globally, there is also pressure 
for better waste management, 
which includes regimes in recy¬ 
cling and composting. Some engi¬ 
neers are pitching products made 
of 100 percent reusable materials, 
such as books and office chairs. 

Perhaps most importantly, many 
modem colleges and universities 
are showing outstanding interest 
in sustainable development. These 
academic institutions are sending 
graduates out into the world with 
a new understanding of the earth 
and our responsibility to it. These 
are the graduates who will become 
tomorrow’s CEOs, Congressio¬ 
nal lobbyists, and school teachers 
that can start making real changes. 
Grist.org, a popular environmental 


news blog, currently has a story 
listing its “15 Green Colleges 
and Universities,” which includes 
schools from Harvard University 
to the little-known Aquinas Col¬ 
lege in Michigan. 

Overall, determining if a human 
society is sustainable poses many 
difficulties. Foremost, assessing 
sustainability requires speculation 
about future global conditions, but 
only time can tell what outcome 
the future will truly bring. 

As detailed above, the current 
state of humanity and its practices 
does not appear to be sustainable. 
However, if faced with a definitive 
reason to get our house in order, 
modem civilization may be able 
to pull through, as the gaining 
global interest to “go green” is 
promising. 

But as Jared Diamond concludes 
in “Collapse,” even if an impend¬ 
ing problem is realized, societies 
seldom attempt to fix it. There¬ 
fore, only time will tell if what we 
know as modem civilization can 
be considered sustainable, or if it 
will take a similar turn as did many 
societies of yore. 
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Wacky Traditions Make Holidays Fun 


Sarah Ruggiero 

Juniata has enough wacky tradi¬ 
tions to excite anyone for the holi¬ 
day season. Thanks to the hype of 
the holiday season, many annual 
traditions have seen enough pub¬ 
licity to fuse together to form a tale 
of holiday magic. Below, Juniata 
students share some of their fami¬ 
lies’ traditions that showcase some 
of the more unique aspects of the 
season. 

The integration of these tradi¬ 
tions into any holiday stoiy has 
become so unified that many peo¬ 
ple forget their separate origins. 


Bennett Rea 

Some films mix modernity with 
Christmas quite well. “Fred Claus” 
is not one of them. The “body¬ 
guard elves” and efficiency expert 
are only a few of the multiple mis¬ 
fires in the movie. The bottom line 
is: It’s no “Elf.” 

With an all-star cast 
including Vince Vaughn, 

Paul Giamatti, Rachel 
Weisz, Kevin Spacey 
and Kathy Bates, this 
film should deliver. But 
the star power is se¬ 
verely wasted. Vaughn’s 
sophomoric humor that 
was present in “Wed¬ 
ding Crashers” (also di¬ 
rected by David Dobkin) 
doesn’t fit here. Giamatti 
makes for a lackluster 
Santa, and Spacey’s ef¬ 
ficiency expert character 
is entirely undesirable. 

Vaughn plays the title 
role, Fred, the brother of Santa 
Claus. Fred is forced to work with 
his famous brother in order to get 
money from him. Fred is, of course, 
jealous of his jolly brother’s fame 
and adoration from their mother 
(Bates). An efficiency expert also 
happens to arrive at the same time 
Fred does. For Santa, it’s three 
strikes and he’s fired. Fred’s pres¬ 
ence complicates matters, needless 
to say, and the movie follows a pre- 


Many people take past traditions, 
originating in countries all over the 
world, and make them unique to 
their own families or cultures. 

England and Austria stake claims 
on the roots of Christmas caroling 
and Germany started the event of 
cutting down the Christmas tree. 
Many Christmas traditions revolve 
around bringing home the Christ¬ 
mas tree. 

“One of our most memorable 
traditions is that we do not get a 
regular or store bought tree. Every 
year we travel to East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania and get our tree as a 
family from the same Christmas 


dictable plot. 

The predictability isn’t the prob¬ 
lem though. The lack of laughs 
and the modem issues are. Jokes 
about downsizing and globaliza¬ 
tion are misplaced and they simply 
suck the Christmas spirit out of the 
movie. Who wants to see an effi¬ 


ciency expert analyze the business 
procedures of the North Pole? Is 
that supposed to be Christmas-y? 
The jokes surrounding the effi¬ 
ciency expert are clearly aimed at 
adults and people who understand 
business and technology to a slight 
degree. But the jokes seemed to 
be forced and are ultimately un- 
frmny. 

Both “Elf’ and “Fred Claus” 
have highly talented actors in the 


tree farm. We have a big tradition 
like how we always get a cedar tree 
that usually has something wrong 
with it,” said senior Stephanie 
Mury. 

The entire autobiography of 
Santa Claus began in Scandinavia. 
The Netherlands contributed to the 
stoiy by adding Santa’s entrance to 
homes through the use of a chim¬ 
ney. They also began showcasing 
Santa’s generosity through filling 
stockings with gifts. Switzerland 
then added into the mix by begin¬ 
ning the myth of Santa’s reindeer 
drawn sleigh. 

“Ever since my sister and I were 


lead roles, but the difference lies in 
the execution. “Elf,” which starred 
Will Ferrell, was a movie that 
pleasantly and hilariously mixed 
modem day things, such as the 
big city with the North Pole. “Elf’ 
set out to be charming, warm and 
funny and succeeded at all three. 

“Claus” set out to be 
a little edgier, but also 
warm and funny. But 
the “edgy” parts seem 
more meant for Billy 
Bob Thornton’s R- 
rated “Bad Santa” than 
a PG movie where 
they have to be toned 
down. Dobkin seems 
like he couldn’t decide 
if he wanted a raucous, 
more adult Christmas 
comedy or a great-for- 
all-ages holiday film. 
He decided to mix 
them into one, unsuc¬ 
cessfully. 

Even the parts of 
“Claus” that attempt to be warm 
and frizzy don’t work. There is a 
small subplot that makes little sense 
at times involving Vaughn and a 
young orphan whom he sometimes 
takes care of. There are supposed 
to be touching moments between 
the two throughout the movie, but 
those moments are almost laugh¬ 
able in their execution. Watching 
it brings to mind cheesy made- 
for-TV movies where the acting 


little, my mom has left a small piece 
of ripped red velvet fabric near the 
fireplace on Christmas morning. 
It proves Santa was there and that 
he ripped his suit on his way down 
the chimney. Even though we are 
older now, she still does it,” said 
sophomore Maura Collins. 

Many holiday gatherings 
include mounds of fine foods and 
desserts. 

“My family’s tradition revolves 
around the holiday feast. We have 
so much food on Christmas Eve at 
my aunt’s house. It’s unique to us 
because of all the different dishes 
we have. The tradition is that we 
make the same crazy things eveiy 
year,” said freshman Laura Fisher. 

Another edible tradition, origi¬ 
nating just north of Juniata, in 
Saratoga Springs, New York is the 
tradition of the “Peppermint Pig.” 
Legend suggests that the traditions 
began with candy makers during 
the 1880s and is revered as a sym¬ 
bol of good health, happiness, and 
prosperity. 

The tradition consists of break¬ 
ing the hollow candy pig inside a 
cloth bag with a steel hammer, both 
which come with the pig, after the 
holiday dinner. The pieces are then 
shared by all in the hope that those 
who eat the pig will have good for¬ 
tune in the coming year. “Pepper¬ 
mint Pigs” can be purchased at any 
holiday store for around $15. 

The German tradition of the 
“Christmas Pickle” is celebrated 
by many students. The tradition 
is that on Christmas Eve, a pickle 
ornament is left out by the Christ¬ 
mas tree for Santa Claus to hide 
amongst the branches. Then on 

and score work together perfectly 
to destroy any semblance of feel¬ 
ing at a supposedly touching mo¬ 
ment. 

There are more factors that add 
to the cheesiness, though. When¬ 
ever someone slips, or when the 
elves fight Vaughn, there are scores 
of Three Stooges-esque noises to 
make sure the viewer knows some¬ 
thing silly is going on. Pulling out 
humor from the 1950s is not a tool 
often used so blatantly as it is here. 
The effect is that the movie seems 
like a very young child’s cartoon 
in these moments. That wouldn’t 
be such a problem if the rest of the 
movie fit that mold, but it clearly 
does not. 


Christmas morning, the first child 
to find the pickle is rewarded with 
an extra gift or the pleasure of 
opening a family gift. 

“My family does this every year. 
It’s so tun!” said freshman Bess 
Englehart. 

Juniata students also take part 
in a holiday tradition on campus. 
Madrigal is a tradition that has 
been part of the campus’ anticipa¬ 
tion of the holidays for decades. 

Madrigal traditions include tent¬ 
ing for coveted tables during the 
festive dinner that precedes the an¬ 
nual dance. Reasoning for these 
sought after tables are that the first 
12 tables participate in singing 
the Christmas carol, “The Twelve 
Days of Christmas.” 

What many students are not 
aware of is that this song actually 
originates from the Appalachian 
Mountains, located not too far 
from campus. The carol originally 
began as a “counting song” for pa¬ 
gans to use as they counted down 
the days to the holiday. 

“Madrigal is a great way to get 
everyone together before finals 
and going home,” said sophomore 
Paige Johnston. 

When everyone does reach 
home for the holidays, whacky 
gifts will await. Sophomore Jor¬ 
dan McGowan can attest to that. 
He said, “I get Christmas paja¬ 
mas every year on Christmas Eve. 
Then my brother and I wear them 
to bed and open gifts in them the 
next morning. Last year’s pair was 
elves in a snowball fight.” 

Pickles, peppermint pigs and 
peculiar pajamas.. .yes, it is “the 
most wonderful time of the year.” 

Attempts at physical humor also 
fall short (no pun intended). There 
are numerous instances of the 
“Secret Service” elves attacking 
Vaughn, which I assume were sup¬ 
posed to be entertaining. Instead it 
came off 

as repetitive and cringe-induc¬ 
ing. Dobkin’s philosophy seems to 
be “The more times a little person 
beats up a tall person, the better.” 

“Fred Claus” has almost none of 
the attributes it strives for—play¬ 
ful comedy, some adult humor, 
Christmas spirit, or warmth. The 
result is a painfully unfunny mess 
of a movie. If you’re looking to go 
see a good Christmas movie this 
December, wait a little longer. 


The j i rector s Chair 


Short on laughs, Christmas spirit 




"Fred Claus" is rated PG for mild 
language and some rude humor. 
Running time is 116 minutes 

Now playing at the Clifton 5 in 
Huntingdon and most 
major market theatres 
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Christmas Gifts 2007: Giving for the greater good 

Kazia Eastep 


Parking lots are full The mall hums loudly with shoppers. Department store shopping carts become ankle-clipping weapons in the hands ofstressed grandmas. This is the stressful and 
demanding portion of the year between Thanksgiving and Christmas Eve. It's the time when the masses seem to emerge from their homes with a frantic mission-find the perfect Christmas 
present. Now, however, thanks to the Internet—and the following list — holiday gift giving can be simple, stress-free fun and even socially conscious. 


Giving to the geeky, but lovable person on your list 

Looking for a thoughtful gift for an equally thoughtful fellow student? Make the choice between studying 
and showering unnecessary with a periodic table of elements shower curtain ($32, www.shakespearesden. 
com). 

For the geeky, try a “Star Wars” mimobot USB flash drive, stocked with exclusives movie extras and avail¬ 
able in Chewbacca, R2D2, Darth Vader or Stormtrooper ($60, Urban Outfitters). 

Give the technologically-advanced a pen top computer, which may or may not contain more information than 
the writer using it (around $80, www.flyworld.com). 

Bookplates (20 for $4.20, www.nutandbee.com ) can help organize a bookworm’s personal library. 

Or keep schedules straight - and allow some room for margin doodles - with The Little Otsu 18-month 
open-ended day planner ($16, www.buyolympia.com). 
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Giving to the person who has it all 

There’s always someone on your list who has everything. But you still need to find the perfect gift, so this 
can be problematic. The only real solution for this genre of gift recipients is something equally eclectic. 

How about action figures? Shakespearesden.com has a variety of figurines like Carl Jung, Librarian, Annie 
Oakley, Cold War unicorns and the unicorn vs. narwhal play set (all under $10). 

Or give them something more traditional, like a printed wallet ($18, www.FlufifyCo.com). 

Bring back “Thunder Alley” with an ice cream social using the ice cream ball—it makes ice cream with a 
few ingredients and a lot of rolling ($24.95, Target). 

If your recipient has a tendency to oversleep, check out Clocky, an alarm clock on wheels that hides from a 
would-be snooze button presser ($49.95, The Sharper Image). 

For an exercise fanatic, check out the Nike+ iPod sports kits which allow runners to sync and record distance, 
calories and other statistics with their home computers (prices vary with package, www.apple.com ). 


Giving local 

Handmade crafts plus activism has resulted in “craftivism,” a new trend in consumerism which supports 
“local” artisans of small-scale, hand produced items. According to BuyHandmade.org, a pioneering force in 
craftivism, handmade gifts are more meaningful to the recipient and are more socially and environmentally 
conscious than mass produced goods. 

Check out Etsy.com, something like the craftivist version ofEbay.com. Etsy allows artists to maintain online 
shops to showcase their unique, handmade wares. This Web site has everything from jewelry to clothing and a 
variety to meet any taste or budget. 

MixtGoods.com is another Web site that rejects mass produced goods and showcases the products of local 
artists. Here are some items to check out on MixtGoods.com: hand-sewn vinyl iPod case ($10), pendant 
necklaces made from Scrabble tiles ($15), recycled flatware wall clock ($50), hand-bound Japanese silk photo 
album ($62) or hand torched enamel earrings ($110). 





Giving global 

A recent holiday trend involves gifts in small packages with big benefits. More people are purchasing uncom¬ 
mon gifts involving charitable organizations. 

Groups like Heifer.org provide farm animals and other agriculturally beneficial services/items to poor, devel¬ 
oping villages. With Heifer.org, animals or shares of animals can be purchased and sent to villages. 

Through a similar system, a little piggy can be saved from market through the Adopt-A-Farm Animal Project 
at The Farm Sanctuary (prices vary, www.FarmSanctuary.com). The Farm Sanctuary adopts unwanted and 
abandoned farm animals, literally saving them from the chopping block. 

If you are looking to give an actual present, not just a card saying “a donation has been made in your name,” 
have no fear. There are many socially and environmentally gifts available. If the recipient is concerned with 
reducing, reusing and recycling, and the giver has some free time to spare, a reusable shopping bag is easy to 
make (tutorial at www.morsbags.com). 

Not so crafty? Try some of these products and Web sites: natural bookmarks ($8, www.madre.com, benefits 
destitute women and families), fair trade and organic coffee and tea (prices vary, www.GroundsForChange. 
com), Veg-out Scarf ($34.95, www.AWorldofGood.com, foundation operated by UNICEF) or a handmade 
bag from recycled juice boxes (price varies, www.doybags.com, made by a women’s cooperative in the Philip¬ 
pines). 
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Hunting down Huntingdon 

Finding your way with a life coach 


Romeeka Gayhart 

Everyone has moments in life 
when stress and fear prevents him/ 
her from moving forward. Students 
have trouble balancing the goals 
set by peers, parents, professors 
and bosses against their own needs. 
Professionals find themselves 
searching for personal definition 
as their children and careers grow 
and change. At times like these, a 
life coach asks the powerful ques¬ 
tions that help to clarify, define and 
manifest major life changes. 

Certified professional life coach 
and retreat leader Joanie Yanusas- 
Maughmer has brought life coach¬ 
ing to central Pennsylvania for the 
past three years. Before training 
in California, Joanie worked as 
a health and physical education 
teacher, as well as homeschooling 
her own children. Inspired by her 
experiences of constantly work¬ 
ing, listening and talking to her 
students she now coaches men, 
women, students and teens from 
all over the United States. 

Yanusas-Maughmer said, 
“When people come to coaching, a 
lot of times they feel stuck.” 


Clients say things like “I can’t do 
this” and “I’m not smart enough.” 
These thoughts are known as 
“saboteur voices or gremlins.” Ya¬ 
nusas-Maughmer said, “We really 
look at those fears. What coaching 
does is really address them. Fear is 
always going to be there. What’s 
important is the way you approach 
it.” 

Life coaching, unlike therapy, 
is focused primarily on current 
issues and moving forward with 
goals. Yanusas-Maughmer said, “I 
feel every call is successful. They 
[the clients] have started to open 
up and be honest with themselves. 
They’ve started the process. Once 
you start moving, you want to try 
new things.” 

Yanusas-Maughmer holds free 
introductory meetings with poten¬ 
tial clients. They are usually 45 
minutes long and are conducted in 
person. During these meetings, she 
explains her profession and talks to 
her clients about his or her plans. 

If a client chooses to begin the 
coaching process, the first official 
session lasts between two to three 
hours. Yanusas-Maughmer spends 
the time trying to get to know her 


client. Beginning with this meet¬ 
ing, session styles become more 
personalized. She said that life 
coaching is a “dynamic, mutually 
respectful relationship that exists 
exclusively for the support and 
achievement of your goals and in¬ 
tentions.” 

Subsequent sessions are one 
hour long. Joanie recommends 
meeting three times a month over 
a three months period. Some of her 
clients have chosen to keep coach¬ 
ing for longer, and some have re¬ 
turned after months of separation. 

During coaching, Yanusas- 
Maughmer uses a variety of tools 
such as the Wheel of Life, which 
includes sections titled “career, 
family and friends, significant 
others/romance, fun and reaction, 
health, money, personal growth 
and physical environment.” Tools 
like these help to clarify what cli¬ 
ents feel they are missing in life. 

“You come to a coach and say 
4 Wow, I can choose that.’ I think 
people forget that they can choose” 
said Yanusas-Maughmer. 

Life coaching can be held in 
comfortable environments, in per¬ 
son or over the phone. Sessions 
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Kelly Popernik 

The most looked forward to 
event of the semester happened on 
Dec. 8. We dressed in our sleekest 
ensembles, applied more makeup 
than usual and slipped on shoes 
that were less than comfortable. As 
they say, beauty is pain. Some of 
us brought dresses from home and 
others rushed out to Altoona to see 
what was left on the racks. Regard¬ 
less of what we wore, Madrigal 
was one of the most memorable 
nights of the year as usual. Here 
are some things I thought should 
be recognized from this year’s 
Madrigal red carpet: 

Best shoes: 

There was a wide variety of 
shoes at Madrigal. Most of the 
girls took off their shoes as soon as 
they started to bust out the dance 
moves, so I wasn’t sure what shoes 
belonged to which girl. But as I 


looked at the DJ booth I spotted 
one pair worth recognizing. They 
were black high heels with single 
strap over the foot and a single 
strap around the ankle. They were 
classic, but the straps made them 
chic. I imagined they belonged to 
a girl who is traditional with a little 
spice. 

Best accessories: 

Senior Tara McMinn won the 
best accessories award. She wore 
a hot pink and purple zebra print 
strapless dress with a gold sheen. 
Her purple shoes complimented 
her outfit and her accessories were 
simple, yet made a statement. Mc¬ 
Minn wore light purple teardrop 
shaped earrings and a dark purple 
ring on her finger. She could have 
bought funky earrings, a crazy 
necklace and a few more rings, but 
because she didn’t, all eyes were 
drawn to her dress. Since the print 
of her dress was so bold, her ac¬ 


cessories were the perfect compli¬ 
ment. 

Best dress: 

There were three people to 
whom I would give best dress 
awards. Courtney Callas, Kenzie 
Scavone and Nicole Staricek all 
had dresses that ranged from classy 
to funky. Senior Courtney Callas 
wore a gold bubble dress that she 
purchased from Macy’s. It was 
the perfect cut for her body type 
and could not be described in just 
one word. It was unique, fresh and 
trendy at the same time. Not only 
was her dress rockin’, but she wore 
black stockings and black shoes 
with it. This made her ensemble 
stand out even more among the 
crowd. 

Freshman Kenzie Scavone wore 
a sleek black dress with a white 
bow at the top. A black dress is an 


continued page 15 


have been held in her home, cli¬ 
ents’ homes, local coffee houses 
and even outdoors. 

In between meetings, Yanusas- 
Maughmer encourages clients to 
stay in contact over e-mail and short 
phone conversations. Many times, 
this ongoing communication helps 
clients achieve their daily goals, 
knowing that they are responsible 
to check in with their coach. “I say, 
‘When are you going to do that?’ 
After you do, you can either e-mail 
me or call me’... .If you’re held ac¬ 
countable for something you said 
you’re going to do... you’ll do it,” 
she said. 

Yanusas-Maughmer also leads 


retreats and is involved on the Ju¬ 
niata campus. She has coached stu¬ 
dents and professors, and has been 
invited on campus to host talks. 
Recently she spoke with pre-medi¬ 
cal students, along with a profes¬ 
sional therapist, to discuss the 
differences between coaching and 
therapy. 

Joanie Yanusas-Maughmer 
can be contacted by phone (814)- 
777-0410 and by e-mail at coach- 
joanie@hotmail.com. This author 
highly recommends readers, stu¬ 
dents, professors and community 
members alike to take advantage 
of this unique opportunity to find 
perspective. 
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Madrigal 
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On Saturday, Dec. 8, students celebrated the upcoming end of 
semester and took time in their busy schedules to attend the an¬ 
nual Madrigal dinner and dance. Dressed in their holiday finest, 
attendees were served dinner by faculty and staff members. 

Following dinner, entertainment included festive toasts from 
professor Andy Murray and each class' officers, an ode to "Snow¬ 
flake Bentley” by the Clarksons and Cook-Huffmans and the tra¬ 
ditional caroling. 

To close the night, students rocked out at the dance until 1 a.m. 
in the Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center's intramural gym. 



Zack Stoll 

Well it’s the end of the year, and 
you know that means - it’s time for 
“top of the year” lists. I’m not go¬ 
ing to disappoint and leave every¬ 
one wondering what I thought the 
best releases of this year are. 

The first item I looked at while 
making my list of bests was what 
other people have been talking 
about. This year the nominees for 
Album of the Year at the Grammy’s 
are Kanye West’s “Graduation,” 
The Foo Fighters’ “Echo, Silence, 
Patience & Grace,” Vince Gill’s 
“These Days,” Amy Winehouse’s 
“Back to Black” and Herbie Han¬ 
cock’s “River: The Joni Letters.” 
All of these are good albums, but 
I think the Foo Fighters rock is 
the best. Unfortunately, with big 
awards, like the Grammy’s, the 
best don’t always win. My bet is 
on Kanye’s creative hip-hop to 
take the award. 

Outside the Grammy’s, Radio¬ 
head’s “In Rainbows” is at the top 
of many critics’ lists, as expected. 
Radiohead is one of the biggest 
bands in the world, so whatever it 
releases is going to be widely ac¬ 
cepted. As I mentioned in my other 
ramblings this semester, this album 
is mediocre to good. There is noth¬ 
ing stand out about it, just the am¬ 
bient electronic that is Radiohead. 
Despite its lack of innovativeness, 
Radiohead may still take best al¬ 
bum for many people. 

I decided to look beyond what 
mainstream critics thought and 
searched on a smaller scale to make 
my pick for the best album of the 
year. Most alternative music mag¬ 
azines had Radiohead near the top 
of the list, but not as the best. One 
promising new album was The Ar¬ 
cade Fire’s ‘‘Neon Bible.” These 
Canucks also have an ambient 
sound to them, but “Neon Bible” is 
better than “In Rainbows” for sure. 
The best description for this album 
is an echoing voice with solid, re¬ 
petitive guitar and bass backing. If 
you’re into alternative music, then 
I’m going to bet you’ll like The Ar¬ 
cade Fire’s powerful music that of¬ 
ten includes violin, cello and organ 
accompaniments. 

The Arcade Fire is definitely 
good, but I would not say the best. 
Another album which has gained 


/MUSICALLY CHALL9N09P 

ALBUM OF THE YEAR 


attention is actually a movie 
soundtrack. “Across the Universe” 
is one of the best cover albums out 
there. Devout Beatles fans dis¬ 
agree, but just because the songs 
are classics doesn’t mean that I 
can’t like new covers. The film 
“Across the Universe” is based on 
characters of The Beatles songs, 
and has remakes of those songs 
throughout the film. The film was 
great, and so is the soundtrack. 

After researching enough crit¬ 
ics’ opinions, I decided to look 
on an even smaller scale. Perhaps 
a friend could point me in the di¬ 
rection of the best album of the 
year. Most replied with “I have 
no idea,” but I did get a few good 
suggestions. From the metal world 
comes HellYeah with its self-titled 
album, which I must say is very 
good. HellYeah is dmm driven 
metal that is still approachable to 
the less hardcore out there. The 
album contains metal growl and 
wicked guitar solos as well as bal¬ 
lads, like the single “Alcohaulin’ 
Ass” that enjoyed some main¬ 
stream attention. 

From another friend, I got the 
suggestion of Coheed and Cam¬ 
bria’s new album “Good Apollo, 
I’m Burning Star IV, Volume Two: 
No World for Tomorrow.” “No 
World” had been all this kid had 
talked about for three months, so 
there was no doubt that for him it 
was the best of the year. He does 
have a point; “No World” is great. 
Coheed and Cambria play progres¬ 
sive metal that has a sound unlike 
much else. Claudio’s singing, 


higher than any rocker I’ve heard, 
and the complex timescales give 
the band its unique sound. Among 
the complex epic songs are the 
catchy hits that appear on radio, 
like “Running Free.” The chorus 
will get you singing whenever you 
hear it. 

Coheed and Cambria come 
close to the top, but after doing 
my research, it was time to make 
my own call. The choice for best 
album was tough. First runner 
up for best album was The Weak- 
erthans’ “Reunion Tour.’ This 
album missed my pick for best 
because it contains one song I do 
not like. The rest of this Indie- 
rock album is amazing. “Reunion 
Tour” is a midtempo, guitar hook 
filled, piece of art. And art really 
is the only way to describe how the 
music creates characters and songs 
with personality. However, the 
song “Elegy for Gump Worsley” 
was bad enough to keep the album 
from topping my list. 

It looks like I’ll be plugging my 
band Tiger Army for my pick for 
album of the year. These rocka¬ 
billy punks won with their unusual 
sound that utilizes walking bass 
lines from a stand-up and haunting 
vocals. Their album, “Music From 
Regions Beyond” has fast songs to 
rock out to, like “Hotprowl” as well 
as slower dark songs like “Pain.” 

Well, that’s it for this year. Now 
that I’ve picked my top albums, it’s 
time to make a play list that’ll get 
me through the long ride home for 
break. Hopefully, this time, I’ll be 
a little less musically challenged. 


Stress busters 

Thursday, December 13 

Beeghly Library (1-4 p.m.): Tea, coffee and other snacks will 
be available compliments of the Friends of the Library. 

Tnt Lounge (8-9 p.m.): A professional massage therapist 
will be available to teach massage techniques. 

Friday, December 14 

TNT Lounge (9 a.m.-9 p.m.): A yoga class for beginners will 
be taught. 
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Juniata alumni Brandon Long (’07) and Brenton Mitchell ('06) perform during Battle of the Bands 
on Nov. 30. They sang all covers of hits such as, "Hey Girl" by OAR, "Hey Ya” by Richard Cheese 
and "Lullaby" by Billy Joel. 

Battle of the Bands was sponsored by the psychology club and JC: Up Late. All proceeds from the 
event went to benefiting the National Eating Disorders Association and Huntingdon House. 

Four bands performed at the event. 
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Dress clinging to your body because it is so static-filled? Try 
having a small can of Static Guard with you to prevent this. It 
is available at Rite Aid. 


Annual Pot Shop sale 


Various ceramics pieces created 
by Juniata students and friends 
this semester will be sold on Fri¬ 
day Dec. 14 from 11 a.m. to 3 
p.m. in the Ellis lobby. 

Pieces vary in shapes, sizes and 
colors. The wide range of art pro¬ 
vides great opportunity to find 
that unique Christmas gift that 
you are looking for this year. 


Anything But Ordinary 

A Great and/ TerrCbles Beauty Tragedy 


Claire Williams 

Recently there have been a lot of 
books for young adults in the me¬ 
dia. Books like “The Spiderwick 
Chronicles” have been adapted 
to movies, which has probably 
boosted the number of readers. 
Some other series of a similar type 
have been seemingly overlooked, 
such as the “A Great and Terrible 
Beauty” trilogy by Libba Bray. 

The series consists of “A Great 
and Terrible Beauty,” “Rebel 
Angels” and the upcoming “The 
Sweet Far Thing” which will be 


essential piece of every woman’s 
wardrobe. Scavone’s had a twist to 
it that made it go from simple and 
classy to out of the ordinary. She 
said, “I wanted one [a dress] that 
was classy, so I looked for one on 
the Internet. I ended up finding it 
on sale so I ordered it! I got from 
Venus.com.” 

Junior Nicole Staricek took the 
most interesting route with her 
dress selection. She wore a black 
dress that had three quarter length 
sleeves that puffed out at the end of 
the sleeves. She bought her dress 
from White House - Black Market 
which is one of the classiest stores 


released on Dec. 26. The books 
follow Gemma Doyle, a girl in her 
mid-teens, from India to England’s 
Spence Academy, a boarding 
school, where she is to become a 
lady befitting her station in the Vic¬ 
torian Era. 

Once there she makes friends 
with three other girls, each very dif¬ 
ferent from the others. During her 
time at Spence Academy there are 
many adventures, both major and 
minor. There is also the unravel¬ 
ing of several mysteries and plots. 
Each girl leams from the others 
and from their experiences. They 


I know. She said, “I went with a 
simple black dress and added ac¬ 
cessories to make it pop.” Since 
her dress had sleeves, it was dif¬ 
ferent than the typical black dress 
with little embellishments. Her ac¬ 
cessories included a long beaded 
necklace that complimented her 
dress and pulled off a beautiful 
look. 

This year’s Madrigal red carpet 
was a fashion success. There was 
a wide variety of footwear, ac¬ 
cessories and dresses that made a 
statement and deserved to be rec¬ 
ognized. 


all grow as people and as friends. 

In the second book Bray reveals 
more of Gemma’s family and more 
of the social circle in which she is 
expected to operate. Bray adds 
more issues for Gemma to face 
as well those that remain from the 
first novel. The second novel has a 
slightly darker tone than the first. 
This is fitting as the adventures and 
the characters continue to deepen. 

The third book should have even 
more development among the 
characters because the adventure 
is coming to a close. We will get 
to see what has happened to all the 
characters and how their previous 
choices have affected them. 

The series isn’t an especially 
hard read, but it is a good read. Be¬ 
yond the story there are many mes¬ 
sages of strength to be gained and 
many life lessons that can touch 
any reader, regardless of age. You 
really feel for these characters. 


They are people you can relate to, 
ones you can think, “I have a friend 
like that.” 

The books have something for 
every type of reader. There is magic 
and danger, good friendships, pow¬ 
er struggles, secret societies, other 
worlds and even some romance. 
These elements are carefully wo¬ 
ven together to make a beautiful 
story with both light and shadows. 
This gives a marvelous texture that 
leaves you wanting more. 

Unlike some books, these do not 
skirt the hard things in life. They 
face them head on and with a sense 
of reality. Bray doesn’t give a can¬ 
dy coated world with candy coated 
characters. You see the characters 
as they work through their issues. 
Readers are shown the shades of 
gray that exist and how the play of 
light and dark matters. 

I’m eagerly waiting for Dec. 26 
so I can find out what happens to 
Gemma and all of her friends. It 
seems like there should probably be 
a good battle at the end, and those 
are always fun to read when you’re 
curled up under blankets...and I 
love good character development. 


I also want to see what happens to 
her family, since there are quite a 
few unresolved issues there. 

I would strongly recommend 
this book for anyone who enjoys 
fantasy with realism, but also for 
anyone who likes a well told sto- 
ly. The series would make a great 
read over break. If you start now, 
you should have plenty of time to 
catch up on the first two before the 
third is released. The books can be 
found in most bookstores, many 
libraries and online. 

There is a movie in the works, 
though not much about is it set. 
Bray has promised in her blog to 
keep her readers informed as soon 
as information is available. 

Bray can be found at www.lib- 
babray.com and her blog at libba- 
bray.livejoumal.com. On her blog 
she posts things that have been cut 
from the novels during editing as 
well as other information on her 
works and life More on the 
books can be found on Wikipedia 
(beware of spoilers), on Amazon, 
com or on the publisher’s website 
at http://www.randomhouse.com/ 
teens/greatbeauty/. 


Battle of the Bands 


Madrigal fashion 

continued from page 13 
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Men’s basketball playing down 

to the wire 

Learning how to win the close ones 


Tyler Sasala 

On Wed. Nov. 28, Juniata trav¬ 
eled to Grove City to take on the 
Grove City College Wolverines in 
a tale of two halves. The Eagles 
were flying high at halftime with a 
40-19 lead thanks to two big scor¬ 
ing mns. The first one was a 13-2 
run that changed a 7-6 Eagles lead 
to a 20-8 advantage. The second 
run was a 10-0 burst that lasted the 
final five minutes of the first half. 

The second half brought a disap¬ 
pointing and frustrating end. The 
Wolverines waited for their time 
to attack. It came with 8:31 left. 
Grove City went on a 19-5 scor¬ 
ing mn to cut the lead to 58-57. 
Kyle Opitz hit a three to put the 
Eagles in front by four, 63-59, with 
just 42 seconds remaining. After a 
turnover by Opitz, a foul by senior 
Brent Ferko with one second on 
the clock put Grove City College's 
Luke Tomaselli on the free throw 
line. Tomaselli made one foul shot 
to give the Wolverines the win. 

Ferko led all Eagles with 14 
points, shooting 60 percent from 
the floor. Sophomore guard Jeff 
Berkey was the only other Eagle 
to post double figures. All 12 of 
Berkey’s points came from behind 
the three-point line. 

The Eagles’ Landmark Confer¬ 
ence opener was a match up with 


rival Susquehanna University. Ju¬ 
niata held a 39-35 lead at the break, 
but could never separate from the 
Crusaders. The second half saw 
three ties and three lead changes. 
The Eagles clung to a three-point 
lead with only 1:22 remaining in 
the game. Susquehanna then out- 
scored the Blue and Gold 6-2 to 
close out the game and take home 
a victory (75-71). Opitz led all 
scorers with 24 points on the night, 
going 8-11 from the field, 6-8 from 
behind the arc. 

Saint Vincent College was next 
on the schedule. The Eagles trailed 
47-31 with 13:34 remaining in the 
second half when they began a 
comeback. Going on, a 22-6 run, 
Juniata evened the game at 53-53 at 
the 6:25 mark. Neither team could 
take control down the stretch. 
Senior Brian Cannon forced over¬ 
time twice during the game. The 
first was with a jumper with three 
seconds on the clock that tied the 
game at 64-64. The second was a 
buzzer-beater three-pointer to tie 
the game at 77 at the end of over¬ 
time. 

In the second overtime, Thomp¬ 
son went coast to coast to cut the 
Bearcat’s lead to 88-87 with only 
three seconds on the clock. Saint 
Vincent’s Joey Butler was fouled 
on the ensuing inbounds pass, and 
made both free throw attempts to 


seal the game at 90-87. 

After losing three straight close 
contests, freshman Johnny Mar¬ 
tinez talked about what Coach 
Curley has been preaching to the 
team. “He has just been saying 
that we have to keep getting better 
each day. We’ve just been sticking 
to our motto which is: the hardest 
working team in basketball.” 

A close game finally went in 
Juniata’s favor in the opening 
round of Messiah College's Falcon 
Alumni/Hampton Inn Invitational. 
Jeff Berkey waited all night to hit 
a bucket. With 3.1 seconds on the 
clock he drained a three to lift the 
Eagles to an 88-85 win over Man- 
hattanville. 

Berkey also came up big in the 
toumey’s championship game 
against Messiah College on Dec. 
8. Berkey scored 17 points on 
the night. Cannon and Opitz also 
posted double figures (22 and 12, 
respectively) to help Juniata finally 
put it all together and avoid another 
close game. The Eagles also shot 
18-of-21 at the line on their way to 
the 76-66 win. 

Cannon was named tournament 
MVP. 

The Eagles will be off for the 
week of finals but will return to the 
hardwood on Wed., Dec. 19, when 
they begin a four-day, three-game 
road trip to southern Ontario. 
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Junior guard/forward Dave Thompson brings the ball down court 
during Juniata s first ever Landmark Conference basketball game 
against long-time rival, Susquehanna University. The Eagles 
dropped the Dec. 1 contest, 75-71. 


On the fifth day of practice 

Intensity is the key 


Jess Winemiller 

Robert Gallagher said it best, 
“Change is inevitable.” 

The most successful teams pos¬ 
sess the ability to adapt quickly 
and make the correct change when 
the time demands it. Women’s bas¬ 
ketball is facing an adjustment of 
our own - the practice week. 

Entering the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence marked a dramatic change 
in scheduling. To cut down on 
expenses and travel time, we now 
plays two conference games in one 
weekend. The first game is held on 
a Friday or Saturday evening. The 


second game is played the follow¬ 
ing afternoon. 

What once was a season com¬ 
posed of 25 games spread out 
through the weeks, now seems to 
take the form of 12 tournaments. 

“I am set in my ways. I am used 
to being rewarded with a game ev¬ 
ery couple of days. Five days of 
straight practice is what preseason 
is for,” said senior guard Jill Walsh. 
“But, if they [teammates] are will¬ 
ing to do it then I should be too.” 

There is no question the team 
is willing. I have never in my bas¬ 
ketball career worked with a more 
willing group of players. However, 


I would be lying if I said we had it 
down to a science yet. 

Our first test mn was this previ¬ 
ous weekend, Dec. 7-8, when we 
traveled to Philadelphia to face 
Neumann College and Gwynedd 
Mercy College. We split the se¬ 


ries, emerging victorious against 
the Knights, 80-64, before falling 
to the Griffins, 70-64. Fatigue was 
certainly a factor in the second 
match-up. 

As a player, pushing oneself all 
week long in practice can take a 
toll on the body physically. 


“There is always the issue of 
whether you should save yourself 
throughout the week or go hard 
and be mn down, then have to play 
two games back to back,” said 
Walsh. However, conserving one’s 
energy is difficult. The nature of 


the sport and the expectation of 
this team demands frill effort at all 
times. “Saving one’s self’ is not a 
realistic option. It is only a luxury 
to those who are hurt. 

“Right now it is very demanding 
on our bodies,” said junior forward 
Kelly Ashcraft. “But, as we get 


more into the flow of the season, 
we will be able to adapt better.” 

With each stretch we do become 
more accustomed; however set¬ 
tling into this new flow has proven 
to be difficult. 

“We just get into the flow of 


practice,” said sophomore forward 
Kelly Rotan. A routine begins 
to develop because we compete 
against the same players day in 
and day out. With this monotony 
comes a comfort level; a comfort 


continued page 18 


“There is always the issue of whether you should save yourself or go 
hard and be run down, then have to play two games back to back.” 

- Jill Walsh 
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Potatoes away in Williamsport, PA 

The story of Dave Bresnahan and the Great Potato Caper 


Christopher Shannon 

There is nothing special about 
Dave Bresnahan. He never collect¬ 
ed 3,000 hits. He did not break any 
records. He did not even make it 
up to the major leagues. Bresnahan 
was not even a starter. He played 
back-up catcher for the Williams¬ 
port Bills (now the Williamsport 
Crosscutters). Go to Williams¬ 
port’s Bowman Field, however, 
and you will see his retired number 


59 displayed in a blue circle on the 
centerfield wall. Why is his num¬ 
ber retired? Simply put, he threw a 
potato. 

The 1987 Williamsport Bills 
would finish 60-79, good enough 
for seventh in the eight team East¬ 
ern League. The season was not 
noteworthy. However, with one 
throw, that would all change. 

It all started with a dare. Two 
weeks before the incident, Bresna¬ 
han mentioned his idea for throw¬ 


ing the potato. His teammates 
challenged him to do it. Bresnahan 
took the dare, bought some pota¬ 
toes at Weis and peeled one down 
to the size of a baseball. 

On August 31, 1987 the Phillie 
Phanatic was in town and 3,000- 
plus fans were in attendance for 
a double header with the Read¬ 
ing Phillies. Bresnahan knew this 
night would probably be the best 
chance he would get for his stunt 
because he would start the first 
game of the double header. 

Then, in the fifth inning with 
Reading’s Rick Lundblade on 
third base, Bresnahan called a time 
out claiming there was something 
wrong with his mitt. During the 
time out, Bresnahan went to the 
dugout and grabbed another mitt 
with the potato in it. After the time 
out, Bresnahan called for a pitch on 
the far outer half of the plate so that 
the batter would not swing. While 
the pitch was on the way to him at 
home, Bresnahan shifted the pota¬ 
to from his glove to his bare hand. 
As soon as he caught the pitch, he 
threw the potato toward the third 
baseman as if he was trying to hold 
Lundblade on base. But he pur¬ 
posely fired the potato into the out¬ 
field. Lundblade, seeing the ball 
had sailed over his head, ran home 
only to be tagged out by Bresnahan 
with the real baseball. 

What ensued was nothing short 
of confusion. Home plate umpire 
Scott Potter asked Bresnahan what 
he had thrown. Bresnahan said that 
it did not matter because he had 
the real baseball. It was not until 
the third base umpire found the re¬ 
mains of the potato in the outfield 
that Potter called Lundblade safe 
and the inning resumed. 
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Although Dave Bresnahan was released from his contract with the 
Williamsport Bills, his memory lives on in bobblehead form. 


While most participants on the 
field got a little laugh from the 
events, Williamsport manager 
Orlando Gomez did not. Gomez 
promptly fined Bresnahan $50 and 
removed him from the game. 

The next day the Cleveland In¬ 
dians, Williamsport’s parent club 
at the time, released Bresnahan 
ending his four-year professional 
career. Bresnahan walked into 
Gomez’s office with a sack of 50 
potatoes and left a note that read, 
“Orlando, surely you don’t expect 
me to pay the $50 fine since I got 


released. Instead, here’s 50 pota¬ 
toes. This spud’s for you." 

After the incident Bresnahan 
would soon gain fame. His story 
made it onto national television be¬ 
fore NBC’s “Game of the Week” 
and in national media publications 
such as Time, The Sporting News, 
Sports Illustrated, and USA Today. 

The next year, Williamsport re¬ 
tired Bresnahan’s number 59 dur¬ 
ing “Dave Bresnahan Day.” The 
price for admission to the game— 
one dollar and one potato. 


Kennedy Sports and Rec Center schedule for 
finals and winter break 

Brandon Wolfe 


The schedule for the fitness center and the Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center during finals week and 
winter break is as follows: 

The fitness center will be closed on Dec. 15 and 16. It will be open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Dec. 17-20. 
On Dec. 21, the center will close for winter break, reopening on Mon., Jan. 14. 

The Kennedy Sports and Rec Center will close all facilities (gyms, racquetball courts and pool) at noon 
on Dec. 21. The building will reopen on Jan. 2. The hours are 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Mon. through Fri. during 
break. Regular hours will resume when the spring semester begins on Jan. 14. 

There will also be new open swim times starting in January. Contact the pool hotline, 641-3509, for more 
details. 
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Does Juniata compete when it comes to facilities? 


Facilities 

Juniata College 

Catholic University 

Messiah College 

Sports Centers 

Completed in 1983 w/ recent 
improvements in locker 
rooms and gymnasium 
surfaces. 

Contains intramural gym, 
sauna, training room, 
racquetball courts, 
natatorium, weight room, 
main gymnasium, locker 
rooms and coaching offices. 

Completed in 1985. Contains 
gymnasium, natatorium, 
training rooms, locker rooms, 
saunas, batting cages, 
racquetball courts, indoor 
track, dance studio, 
intramural gym and coaching 
offices. 

Completion not given on 
Web site. Contains four 
racquetball courts, four 
basketball courts and indoor 
track and fitness center. 

Track and Field 

Capacity 3,000 fans. 
Natural grass playing surface. 
Six lane track, with all- 
weather training surface. 
Grandstands and press box 
updated in 1988. 

Capacity 3,500. 

Field Turf playing surface 
with a six lane track, 
bleachers, press box and 
scoreboard. 

Field 1-Field Turf. For field 
hockey and lacrosse. Includes 
eight lane track. No football 
team. 

Field 2- Grass Field. Only for 
men’s and womens soccer. 
Seats “several thousand” with 
standing room available. 

Gymnasium 

Capacity 1,200. Mezzanine 
available for spectator 
viewing and team practice. 
Floor surface recently 
refinished. 

Capacity 2,000. Floor 
recently resurfaced. 

Capacity 1,800. Recent 
improvements to sound 
system. 

Natatorium 

Six lane 40 yd. pool. 
Balcony available for 
spectators. 

Six lane 40 yd. pool. 

Aquatics center includes eight 
lane 25 yd. pool. Swimming 
team will be added in 2008. 

Fitness Center 

5470 sq. ft. 55+ pieces of 
strength cardio and free- 
weight equipment. Personal 
trainers available. 

7,000 sq. ft. center. Strength, 
cardio and free-weight area 
available. Personal trainers 
available. 

Approx. 6,000 sq. ft. weight 
room. Strength, cardio, and 
free-weight area available. 


Kristen Penska 

An instant feeling of 
respect and gratitude is 
experienced upon enter¬ 
ing Juniata’s Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation 
Center. Each and eveiy 
wall is adorned with ac¬ 
complishments achieved 
by various sports teams. 

Pictures of Juniata ath¬ 
letes adorn the halls. The 
floors glisten with morn¬ 
ing polish, and sounds of 
squeaking tennis shoes 
echo from the recently 
refinished gymnasium. 

The aura of Kennedy 
is irreplaceable. How¬ 
ever, the question arises: 
does Kennedy compete 
with other Division III 
athletic facilities? 

Athletic director Lar- 
ly Bock is frank when 
speaking about renova¬ 
tions. “Updates depend 
on every school’s indi¬ 
vidual cycle,” said Bock. 

Not every school can 
complete renovations 
when desired. “Juniata can’t sim¬ 
ply use money to renovate imme¬ 
diately. We must wait for the right 
moment to present itself.” 

Whether this moment depends 
on Juniata’s ability to obtain grant 
money or private donations, when 
money does become available, 
renovation choices must be made 
wisely. “We must use every square 
inch to effectiveness,” said Bock. 


With a beautiful gymnasium, 
competitive natatorium, effective 
weight room, soccer, football, field 
hockey fields and tennis courts, 
our campus athletic facilities of¬ 
fers a great deal. Though other 
schools may have recently under¬ 
gone renovations, to truly com¬ 
pare facilities one must factor in 
when these buildings were built, 
along with how long the colleges 
waited before updating. Above is a 


table comparing Juniata’s athletic 
facilities with two of its competi¬ 
tors. 

It is easy to see that although 
Catholic University and Mes¬ 
siah College have updated many 
facilities, they still lack some quali¬ 
ties. If there are differences that ail 
Juniata, they are items that will be 
addressed in the very near future. 

First and foremost, every Di¬ 
vision III school’s main goal is 


academics. “Before we focus on 
athletic facilities, we must fix dor¬ 
mitories, update the library, and 
work on Founders. This is what is 
most important for our students,” 
said Bock. 

If this is the case, Juniata is do¬ 
ing very well. We are planning 
to begin serious renovations to 
Founders Hall, and recently reno¬ 
vated Good Hall. Along with this, 
Juniata has recently refurbished 


the gym floor, placed key 
locks on all locker rooms, 
installed new batting cages 
in the Memorial Gym, con¬ 
structed a new scoreboard 
on Fangdon Field and up¬ 
graded cardio equipment in 
the fitness center. 

Though changes are 
happening, Bock still has 
wishes for our athletic facili¬ 
ties’ future. “We need to get 
an indoor track,” said Bock. 
“Our grass fields must be 
taken care of and our out¬ 
door track must be fixed 
as soon as possible. New 
locker rooms for each team 
are in Juniata’s sights, but 
won’t be completed [for a 
while].” 

He also plans on main¬ 
taining our facilities’ allure. 
“The great thing about Ken¬ 
nedy is that all the sports 
teams come together to use 
it, and they get along so 
well,” said Bock. Our sports 
center is used by athletes 
and students alike, and the 
care given to each piece of 
equipment is remarkable. 
“Our staff is amazing [and] hav¬ 
ing experienced individuals in 
our weight room gives us some¬ 
thing.” 

Though at times only cold water 
rushes from locker room shower- 
heads, Juniata College athletic fa¬ 
cilities are quality material. With 
the promise of future renovations, 
the future of Juniata athletics can 
only look better. 
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Freshman Lindsay Cooper swims the freestyle during a recent swim 
team practice. 


Women's swimming treads water 


Brandon Wolfe 

There is no way to describe the feeling of competing even though you know your team is going to lose. The 
Juniata women’s swimming team does this every swim meet. With a lot of heart and determination, the swim 
team is making news with its younger swimmers. 

At the beginning of the season Coach Ruff set two goals for the team: support each other and excel individu¬ 
ally. Ruff has done an outstanding job of motivating the swimmers despite the team’s low numbers mathemati¬ 
cally eliminating the possibility of winning dual meets. 

When asked how the team can go out and swim knowing it will lose, Ruff said, “We have to know who we 
are as a team. [We’re] competing individually, and not worrying about score.” 

Individual performances so far have been outstanding. Findsay Cooper is putting in solid times as a fresh¬ 
man. 

Cooper swam strong against Goucher College. She swam a 59.00 in the 100 meter freestyle, and a 29.57 in 
the 50 meter freestyle. Fellow freshman Rachel Gipe is not far behind with time of 1:02.3 in the 100 meter and 
28.4 in the 50 meter freestyle. 

The freshmen are led by sophomore Kelly Serfling and senior Brough. Ruff said, “Support was a key issue 
for us at the beginning of the year, but the team has been stepping up to the challenge.” 

It is amazing how well the Eagles have placed individually in the conference. This just shows their tenacity. 
Ruff said, “It is a shame we don’t have more swimmers. They all work so hard at practice, even though they 
can’t win.” 

The season is a long one, and the team has nowhere to go but up. 
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Zanic’s departure leaves hole in 
Eagles’ baseball family 


Josh Lingenfelter 

With all of the adjustments in¬ 
volved with entering a new confer¬ 
ence, yet another change must be 
endured by the 2008 Juniata base¬ 
ball team. The Eagles' head coach 
George Zanic recently resigned 
from his position, citing family 
reasons. The resignation came af¬ 
ter Zanic's election as Huntingdon's 
district attorney. 

While his abrupt resignation 
may come to a shock to many Ea¬ 
gles fans, the feelings from within 
the baseball program spoke to the 
opposite. 

When asked if Zanic’s resigna¬ 
tion was unexpected, senior third 
baseman Steve Wilk said, “No, 
not really. There’s always been the 
rumor before each season that this 
will be coach’s last season. We all 
know how important his family is 
to him. George always was upset 
about missing his son’s baseball 
and soccer games.” 

Zanic created quite a reputa¬ 
tion here at Juniata College, first 
starring on the field as a player 
in the 1980s and later leading the 
Eagles to the NCAA tournament 
as coach. 

When asked how he thought the 


program would react to Zanic’s 
departure Wilk said, “We will take 
it in stride. There’s a lot of senior 
leadership on this team, and an 
array of personalities and talent.” 
Despite these bright outlooks, Wilk 
added, “His knowledge and pres¬ 
ence will definitely be missed.” 

Certainly a coach with the ex¬ 
perience of Zanic cannot easily be 
replaced. Over his seven years, 
he led the Eagles to great success, 
amassing 171 wins en route to 
four Commonwealth Conference 
tournament berths and one NCAA 
tournament appearance in 2004. 
He was named Commonwealth 
Conference Coach of the Year fol¬ 
lowing that campaign. 

To explain how the team is the 
feeling now that their coach is 
gone, Wilk said, “Everyone on the 
team is of course worried about 
the coaching situation, but we are 
just eager to get a coach, get on 
the field, and win. It’s what we’ve 
been working for.” 

Zanic would not have it any 
other way. One intangible that Za¬ 
nic always drilled into his athletes 
was the desire to win and compete. 
Certainly, that legacy is reflected in 
the sentiments of the current team 
and will live on for years to come. 
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Former head baseball coach George Zanic jogs onto the field dur¬ 
ing a game against Messiah during the 2007 season. 
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Senior guard Jill Walsh sets the offense during Juniata s game 
against Susquehanna on Dec. L The Eagles fell 67-73. 


On the fifth day of practice 

continued from page 15 


level in years past that was broken 
up by games. Our complacency 
now has five days to evolve, and it 
is our responsibility to fight it. 

“It’s challenging to keep mo¬ 
tivated and intense earlier in the 
week because the game still seems 
out of reach,” said Ashcraft. 

Intensity is innate in a game at¬ 
mosphere. That is not always the 
case in a practice setting. Though 
intensity requires no technical skill, 
with a five day span of straight 
practice, this basketball buzz word 
is more prone to lapses, especially 
mentally. 

“With things that are more men¬ 
tal, such as running through plays 
dry, we can lose focus,” said assis¬ 
tant coach Shawna Little. 

Competition brews intensity, 
both on the mental and physical 
ends. Our coaches understand that. 
More than ever, they are incorpo¬ 
rating competition into practice 
drills. 


“Coach tries to keep practices 
competitive by awarding points to 
teams for different aspects of drills, 
such as buckets scored or defen¬ 
sive stops, “ said Ashcraft., “Loser 
runs.” 

Our coaches can only create so 
much, however. Consistent pro¬ 
ductive intensity ultimately begins 
and ends with the players on the 
court, and that all starts with the 
right mindset. 

“Coming in with a positive at¬ 
titude each day,” said Ashcraft, is 
where it all originates. 

The practice week is a big adjust¬ 
ment, but we need to remember one 
important fact. All the programs of 
the Landmark Conference have to 
adjust to this change as well. 

The sooner we can make the 
adjustment, the quicker we can 
focus on our games instead of 
concentrating about the week-long 
drought between them. 


By The Numbers 

6 

home games the women s bas¬ 
ketball team has over winter 
break...when no one is on cam¬ 
pus to watch them 

3 

games the mens basketball 
team will play in another coun¬ 
try this year. Yes, it is only 
Canada, but it still counts as 
another country 

4 

men's basketball games de¬ 
cided by four points or less this 
season 

9 

games played by the men's bas¬ 
ketball team this season 


2 

times Kim Wagner has been 
named All-American in field 
hockey 


171 

wins former head coach George 
Zanic led the Juniata baseball 
team to during his tenure 


41 

days until the men's volleyball 
team’s first game of the 2008 
season 


250 

days until the summer Olympics 
in Beijing on Aug. 8, 2008 
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Christmas song: 



"Rudolph the 
Red- nosed Reindeer" 


Christmas TV 
special: 



"How the Grinch Stole 
Christmas" 

On ABCfamily Fri. at 8pm 


Christmas book: 



"The Polar Express" 
by Chris Van Allsburg 

Googlemas pick: 

Google 

Search for: 

"seeking santa" 


eNevtf horoscopes 

by Le Madame 

Capricorn (December 22 - January 19): Whatever you are planning 
for St. Patricks Day FOR THE LOVE OF GOD, DON’T DO IT! 


BEHIND YOU!!! 

Scorpio (October 24 - November 21): Halfway through the spring 
semester you will realize that your poor grades are largely due to the 
fact that most of your so-called studying consists of sending out Hotness 
requests on Facebook. 


Aquarius (January 20 - February 18): You will be caught in crossfire 
this spring when the voices inside your head wage a nuclear war on your 
imaginary friends. 

Pisces (February 19 - March 20): You will be tempted to pick up an 
old but kind looking hitchhiker. Don’t worry about his red high heels. 

Aries (March 21 -April 19): After New Years ’you will realize that the 
Captain never meant to be your friend. 

Taurus (April 20 - May 20): This April you will FINALLY realize 
what is so funny to Wayne and Garth when they ask, “A sphincter says 
what? ” 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 21): Over winter break, Halo will finish its 
complete and utter consumption of your soul. 

Cancer (June 22 - July 22): This March you will find out for sure 
whether or not that crazy track recruit was indeed correct. 

Leo (July 23 -August 22): Sorry, Lion, but you are going to break up 
with the best person in your life after graduation. Don’t worry, though, 
the second best will come around and laugh at your misery. 

Virgo (August 23 - September 22): You will discover the glories of 
the internet when it sends your sexy message for your girlfriend to her 
mother instead. 

Libra (September 23 - October 23): Your imagination is the limit! You 
will be blessed by the stars with good fortune and OH MY GOD LOOK 


When hunger strikes 

Melting moments cookies 

What you need: 

2 cups butter 

V 2 cup cornstarch 

3 cups flour 

1 cup powdered sugar 

How you make it: 

Cream butter; add remaining ingredients and mix well. Drop on 
cookie sheet (1/2-1 inch balls). Bake at 350 degrees for approx. 20 
minutes. Cool, then roll in sifted powdered sugar. 

*This recipe was found on http://homeparents.about.eom/od/christmasrecipes/r/meltcookies.htm 


Sagittarius (November 22 -December 21): You will love this Springs 
Pig Roast almost as much as your tape worm does. 

1-Crossword Puzzle-1 
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Down: 

1. A member of the Hominoidea super¬ 
family of primates 

2. A person who attends Juniata 

3. What may be done at any time will 

be done_time.-Scottish Proverb (two 

words) 

4. What to use to make hair very soft (two 
words) 

5. What every student dreads at the end 
of a semester 

6. To overwhelm 

7. Doctor’s degree in theology (abr.) 

8. Farming implement developed in the 
5th cent. BC 

14. First Information technology class at 
Juniata 

15. American Vice President from 1925- 
1929 

17. Slovak rock band 

18. An intelligent but socially awkward 
person 

20. A minor planet orbiting our sun 
numbered 848 

23. Suffix associated with enzymes 


Across: 

I. Fraternity and Sorority (abr.) 

5. A skilled swimmer aka a non- tetrapod 
chordate 

9. A Spanish slur 

10. Life is divided_the horrible and 

the miserable.-Woody Allen 

II. The answer is ENNI. We have no clue 
for this one. Sorry. 

12. Artistic euphemism for being un¬ 
dressed 

13. An ancient Greek person 

15. District attorney 

16. A famous book by Henry David 
Thoreau 

19. Mother of first Roman Emperor 
Augustus 

21. What everyone hopes to find on Black 
Friday 

22. Norwegian R & B/soul musician 

24. _& feather, a punishment in the 

17th and 18th cent. 

25. 15th century Portuguese navigator and 
explorer 

26. What we’d like this semester to do 

27. A trap used to catch small furry 
animals 
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GPA determines non-campus housing 

New policies in place for seniors wishing to live outside the College grounds 


Sarah Ruggiero 

New procedures for senior off- 
campus housing will take effect for 
the 2008-2009 academic year. 

Student interest for non-campus 
housing has steadily risen for the 
past three years. In 2004, when 
juniors were allowed to live off- 

Sustainable 
future of JC 


campus, Juniata let 185 juniors and 
seniors do so. This fall, there were 
160 seniors alone in non-campus 
residences. 

The new non-campus housing 
actions spawn from the collabora¬ 
tion between the Juniata adminis¬ 
tration, Residential Life office and 
student government. 

The registration procedure has 
been entitled “non-campus hous¬ 
ing.” To avoid confusion, “non¬ 
campus housing” is defined as 
living in any residence that is not 


campus owned. This does not 
include Mission, Pink, Hess and 
the College owned residences on 
Mifflin Street, Moore Street and 
Washington Street which will still 
be named, “off-campus housing.” 

“Juniata is a residential campus 
with a limited number of excep¬ 
tions. Students are expected to 
live in campus owned facilities,” 
said Director of Residential Life 
Tim Launtz. 

Senior permission to live off 


campus will be determined by the 
new procedures, though permis¬ 
sion itself s not guaranteed. 

Each year, a predetermined 
number of seniors only will be al¬ 
lowed to live in non-campus hous¬ 
ing. Students that do not fall into 
that predetermined number will be 
placed on a waiting list. Students 
will be ranked by GPA, upholding 
the academic mission of the Col¬ 
lege and adhering to the rest of the 
room draw process. Class rank as 
of January 25, 2008 will be used 


for the coming academic year. 

Non-campus housing registra¬ 
tion began on Wed., Feb. 6. Rising 
seniors gained access to the Non- 
Campus Release Request Web site 
at midnight. The timeframe for 
submitting online requests contin¬ 
ued to the deadline on Feb. 13 at 
midnight. 

Students will not be permitted 
to register in groups. Students 
must register as individuals, with 


continued page 4 


Christina Gongaware 

Sustainability is becoming an 
ever larger presence in campus 
life. Administrators, faculty and 
students have been making contri¬ 
butions in hopes to aid in Juniata's 
quest for climate neutrality. 

Juniata's commitment to envi¬ 
ronmental awareness took a huge 
leap when it became part of the first 
100 schools to sign the Presiden¬ 
tial Climate Commitment (PCC) 
in 2007. As part of the promise, 
Juniata completes an emissions in¬ 
ventory annually and takes imme¬ 
diate steps to reduce the amount of 
greenhouse gases it produces. 

Rob Yelnosky ('85), vice presi¬ 
dent for finance and operations and 
the supervisor for Juniata's sustain¬ 
ability project, points to several 
achievements that reflect that com¬ 
mitment. Juniata's electricity con¬ 
sumption has dropped four percent 
over the past year and landfill con¬ 
sumption has decreased by 53,000 

continued page 7 


Geology and ESS departments 
merge, POEs stay separate 


M. Piazza 

In the fall of 2008 the geology 
and environmental science & stud¬ 
ies (ESS) departments will merge 
to become the earth and environ¬ 
mental science department (EES). 
Though POEs will remain sepa¬ 
rate, the departments will share 
professors, a budget and some 
courses. 

When asked why the merge was 
occurring, professor Larry Mutti, 
head of the geology department, 
said, “We found that many students 
from the two departments were 
taking both environmental science 
classes and geology classes, and 
we noticed that between the classes 
there was a considerable amount of 
overlapping information.” 

The overlapping of course ma¬ 
terial was only a small concern 
in considering the merger. More 
important was the fact that a larger 


department will be able to do more 
for students. With six professors in 
the department there will be more 
heads looking for grants, more 
varied classes offered and a larger 
budget for field trips and equip¬ 
ment. 

“The merger was a great idea 
from its initiation as we were al¬ 
ready doing so much together,” 
said professor Neil Pelkey, assis¬ 
tant professor of environmental 
science. “It simply required some 
ironing out of what the department 
would be called and who would 
head it and how it would be orga¬ 
nized.” 

A serious issue in organizing 
the new department was its name. 
Professors on both sides wanted 
to show the presence of their old 
departments in the new title. Yet 
“geology and environmental sci- 

continuedpage 6 



I—Commemorating Founders Chapel 


Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 

Juniata College chaplain David Witkovski (center) presents a gift from 
the College consisting of a photos of the Church of the Brethren s old 
home (Founders Hall) and its current home (Stone Church) to Stone 
Church pastors Dale and Christy Dowdy during the Founders Hall 
Chapel Commemorative Celebration on Jan. 24. The photos frame is 
made of wood taken from Founders. 
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Lock down 


Campaign Cliff Notes 


Beat the big box 


Wet, wild, win 



Juniata's new dorm lock 
system is in place. See 
how Res. Life worked 
the bugs out to keep the 
strangers out. 


see page 3 



Read staff writer Seth 
Fox's cheat sheet on four 
candidates' platforms 
and his presidential race 
highlight reel. 

see page 5 



A&E columnist Ro- 
meeka Gayhart gives 
small town alternatives 
to the lure of Wal-Mart's 
superstore trappings. 


see page 11 



Find out how Juniata's 
women's swim team beat 
the clock and improbable 
odds to beat Chatham 
College. 


see page 1 7 
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Sticking to the figures: Mass freshman exodus? 


Sara Cieslewicz 

A rumor has been circulating 
around the student body that a 
mass exodus of first year students, 
through both withdrawals and 
transfers, is occurring this year. Ac¬ 
cording to Dean of Students Chris 
Clarkson, this rumor is not true. 

“I feel that there is [a] dynamic 
of perceptions, and if there is some 
distorted perception that everybody 
is leaving, [this] may affect some 
people.. .We have to correct that,” 
said Clarkson. He also said that 
recent first year student and overall 
withdrawal and transfer rates are 
not high or abnormal in compari¬ 
son to the College’s past attrition 
rates. Attrition is the reduction of 
students due to withdrawals, leaves 
of absence, etc. 

Cindy Clarke, director of institu¬ 
tional research, provided the Junia- 
tian with a freshman attrition rate 
report that began in the fall of2003 
and ended in fall 2007. The report 
noted a total attrition of 36 students 
last fall. Only 24 of those students 
were freshmen. 

The difference in the total attri¬ 
tion between fall of 2006 and fall 
of 2007 is an increase of 10 stu¬ 
dents. However, this increase is 
largely due to an increase in leaves 
of absence, which rose from four 
to 10 students. Three fewer stu¬ 
dents withdrew or transferred this 
fall than last. 

For some, vacancies in resi¬ 
dence halls raise questions. How¬ 
ever, Juniata’s occupancy rate in 
residential halls was still around 90 
percent this spring semester, which 
is high for a spring when the pre¬ 
vious fall semester was not full in 
occupancy. Clarkson attributes the 
low fall 2007 occupancy rate to a 
record number of students studying 
abroad. This spring there are also 
about 65 students studying abroad. 
Historically, the spring average is 
usually 20 or 30 students. 

Despite mmor or perception, 
overall attrition has fluctuated very 
little at Juniata. The average per¬ 
cent of attrition from 2002-2006 
was 3.4 percent. 

Clarkson said, though, that stu¬ 
dent withdrawal or transfer is not 
uncommon to today’s college ex¬ 
perience. “It’s an interesting dy¬ 
namic in your generation. Students 
currently are much more likely to 
transfer and to attend more than 
one school than any other gen¬ 
eration,” he said. “Something has 
changed.” 


Clarkson noted that a quarter of 
students in college today expect 
to transfer. “I think that students 
want it all...the full experience... 
traditional and graduate... study 
abroad... .paid internship. [Some] 
want to go to a small liberal arts 
college in a rural setting and also 
the experience of a large public 
university in an urban setting,” he 
said. 

When students do transfer, 
Juniata’s institutional research de¬ 
partment keeps a running list of 
who leaves and why. According 
to “personal” or “other” reasons 
for leaving Juniata, the following 
are prevalent reasons cited: signifi¬ 
cant others, personal-family issues, 
disliked situation in varsity sports 
or coaches of varsity sports, disci¬ 
plinary trouble, armed forces and a 
desire to be closer to home. 

Clarkson said that self-disclo¬ 
sure is not a very good way of as¬ 
sessing attrition. “People will pick 
virtuous reasons because it’s all 
about self-esteem [such as citing] 
‘financial, family, my mother’s 
ill, or I don’t fit in here, everyone 
is always drunk... [These are] not 
necessarily true,” he said. “Again, 
do you choose to go to the film fes¬ 
tival, on campus lecturer, speaker, 
hypnotist, movie, performance [or] 
play, or do you choose to sit around 
and drink and game and watch TV 
alone?” 

RAs frequently report to Clark¬ 
son that those who transferred or 
withdrew went home every week¬ 
end, never became involved, were 
from day one not happy, broke up 
with a significant other or were 
embarrassed about something. 

For some students no one rea¬ 
son causes a transfer. Senior Katie 
Rhoads transferred to York Col¬ 
lege of Pennsylvania for her junior 
year for several reasons. Rhoads 
came to Juniata as a recruit for the 
women’s basketball team. When 
she wasn’t satisfied with her ex¬ 
perience, Rhoads said that she 
wanted to remove herself from the 
team situation. She also wanted to 
move on to explore more options 
while experiencing a larger cam¬ 
pus. Finally, Rhoads said that her 
younger sister started college and 
her family was not able to help her 
as much financially. “I had to take 
out a lot of loans and was trying to 
save money,” she said. 

Rhoads is a unique case, though, 
in that she returned to Juniata for 
her senior year. She said the level 
of education at Juniata and the op¬ 


portunity to spend her senior year 
with her close friends brought her 
back. York did not have the will¬ 
ingness of Juniata’s professors nor 
the close connection between stu¬ 
dents and community she said. 

Some question what Juniata can 
do while admitting students and 
during the first year, to preserve en¬ 
rollment. The Juniatian attempted 
to contact Michelle Bartol, dean of 


enrollment, several times to have 
her comment on the strategies her 
office uses to promote four year 
enrollment. Bartol refused those 
interview requests and failed to 
comment. 

Clarkson said that in order to 
stop transfers and withdrawals, the 
College challenges people on what 
they are doing and tries to change 
that “It can’t be me; it must be this 


place” attitude. 

The dean’s office does a variety 
of things to reach a student before 
he or she holds an exit interview 
with Clarkson. The College en¬ 
courages the student to think the 
withdrawal or transfer through 
completely, and notifies authorita¬ 
tive figures that can help the stu¬ 
dent make the best decision, aca¬ 
demically or financially. 


Most Recent Dropouts/Transfers 
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The Bailey Oratorical: Carrying tradition through persuasion 

Kim Wagner 


The Bailey Oratorical Contest is a long-time Juniata tradition that challenges students to write and deliver 
persuasive speeches. Between 30 and 40 students usually register for the preliminary round each year, but 
only seven students will be chosen to present their prepared speeches in the finals. 

The 2008 Bailey final will be held on Feb. 26 in Suzanne von Liebig Theatre in the Halbritter Center for 
Performing Arts at 7:30 p.m. 

Although this will be the 93rd Bailey competition, this year is unique. This is the first time Juniata students 
influenced the topic selection. SPEAK, the communication club, held a contest where students submitted 
ideas. A 50 dollar cash prize was awarded for the chosen suggestion. The prompts needed to be persuasive, 
open-ended and timely. The topics submitted ranged from politics to international affairs. With several sug¬ 
gestions pertaining to concerns with communication technologies, the communication department chose the 
one that explained the topic most clearly. 

Sarah Ruggerio, a sophomore communication intern, won the contest. Ruggiero’s prompt is, “Challenge 
the audience to reflect on the social changes new technologies are bringing to our private and/or professional 
lives.” 

The preliminary round is judged by three outside sources, including alumni and friends of the College. 
The contestants’ speeches are judged on their introductions, bodies, conclusions and their overall deliveries. 
The same applies during the final round. 

Donna Weimer, Col. Sedgley and Elizabeth Bailey Thombury chair of communication said, “The students 
need to create a solid argument and respect their audience.” 

This year 35 students have registered to participate in the one-day preliminary round on Feb. 16. The 
preliminary event will take place in the Sill Board Room from 8 a.m. to approximately 1 p.m. The general 
public is encouraged to attend. Spectators will be let in on the hour to avoid distrubing the speakers. 

Last year, members from SPEAK had to turn students away from attending the final round due to lack of 
seating in the Suzanne von Liebig Theatre. This year the overflow will be sent to watch the contest projected 
onto a large screen in Rosenberger Auditorium. 

The contest was established by Thomas F. Bailey in 1915 to honor his father, John M. Bailey, who 
held the position of President Judge in Huntingdon from 1893-1903. 
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Locking system up and running 


Dealing with the disgusting 

A dirty job for JC custodians 


Kendall L. Markel 

JC custodians work hard to 
keep the campus clean and livable. 
However, college students aren’t 
always the cleanest bunch, and 
keeping Juniata clean can be a real 
challenge. 

When asked about most memo¬ 
rable messes seen here, one JC 
custodian described a soccer game 
gone awry. “Some students decid¬ 
ed to play a game of soccer with 
a gallon of apple cider. The cider 
was all over the floor, and the 
walls - even on the ceiling.” 

Regular infractions include sim¬ 
ple littering. “Sometimes, people 
from other buildings throw their 
Jitters coffee cups and glass bottles 
under the stairwells,” said one cus¬ 
todian. A new problem has arisen 
with the appearance of paper tow¬ 
els in bathrooms. An RA said, 
“People have been stuffing [paper 
towels] in the toilets, and making 
them overflow. It’s just a shame, 
because we’ve been working to 
get [paper towels], and the custo¬ 
dians shouldn’t have to deal with 
immature actions like that.” 

Other times, the damage is more 
disgusting. A custodian said, “It’s 
puke missing the toilet.” 

Some of the most severe inci¬ 
dents in recent memory happened 
last fall. On RA recalled that 
someone defecated in the bath- 


Ashley Hileman 

What better way is there to 
learn the art of intercultural 
communication than to put it 
into practice? That is exact¬ 
ly what students in professor 
Grace Fala’s Intercultural Com¬ 
munication class will be doing 
this semester. Starting with a 
“dress rehearsal” on Thurs., 
Feb. 14, from 8 to 9 a.m. these 
students will be interacting via 
teleconference with other inter¬ 
cultural communication students 
at Volgograd University in Rus¬ 
sia. 

The semester-long project is 
a collaborative effort between 
Fala and Olga Leontovich, pro¬ 
fessor of intercultural communi¬ 
cation at Volgograd University. 


room and then smeared the waste 
along the walls. Another custodian 
had to wash a wall when someone 
smashed a used tampon on it. 
Custodians need to clean these 
things, regardless of how ignorant 
or sickening they find them. 

If found to be the culprits of 
such incidents, students are made 
to assist with cleaning and are writ¬ 
ten up by the Residential Life staff 
on duty. But with most routine 
messes, custodians must resolve 
the issues on their own. 

Some regularly seen problems 
could pose serious health threats. 
According to one JC custodian, 
some male dorm residents can’t 
seem to properly dispose used 
razors and razor heads. It isn’t 
uncommon to find multiple razors 
on the shower floor.. 

Custodians are responsible for 
keeping all ground within 20 feet 
of the building clear of litter. It 
isn’t unusual, said one custodian, 
to find “lots of broken glass on 
the ground.” They keep nearby 
sidewalks cleared of snow and 
lay down salt. The garbage cans 
outside the dorms are also their 
responsibility. 

Juniata’s custodians have to pri¬ 
oritize when cleaning dorms. They 
clean and sanitize the bathrooms, 
and work their way down. One JC 


continued page 7 


Fala credits the establishment 
of Juniata’s relationship with 
Volgograd University to former 
provost Bob Hatala. It was this 
relationship which prompted an 
invitation from the University 
to Hatala and Presklent Kep- 
ple to attend its 75 th Anniver¬ 
sary Celebration in September, 
2006. Due to previous engage¬ 
ments, President Kepple was 
unable to attend. Fala took his 
place. 

During her time at Volgograd, 
Fala participated on a panel 
with other intercultural com¬ 
munication scholars. The idea 
for the teleconference project 
resulted from these panel discus¬ 
sions. 

Coordination of the project 
required overcoming a num- 


Alison Rihs 

After months of anticipation, 
the Juniata residence hall locking 
systems are finally put into place. 
Shipping and software issues de¬ 
layed this process but by Feb. 12, 
every dorm was 
added into the 
system. Now 
the dorms will 
be locked at all 
times. 

Director of 
Residential Life 
Tim Launtz ex¬ 
plained that new 
doors had to be 
purchased and in¬ 
stalled for the sys¬ 
tem. However, a 
shipping prob¬ 
lem delayed this 
already lengthy 
process. Launtz 
said, “It was a lot 
more time-con¬ 
suming than we 
expected.” 

In addition 
to the shipping 
problem, the 
software being 
used is new to 
Residential Life. 

The B.A.S.I.S. 
lock system allows entry whenever 
a Juniata gold card is swiped and it 
also tracks card usage. The initial 
problem was with the system’s de¬ 
fault settings. The doors locked if a 
student did not wait 60 seconds to 
swipe his or her card after the pre¬ 
vious person opened the lock. 

With the technical advisor often 
busy with meetings, it was difficult 
to find a time to fix the problem. 


ber of challenges including the 
delayed start of the semester at 
Volgograd which does not begin 
until Feb. 11, as well as the eight 
hour time difference between the 
schools. However, Leontovich 
and Fala communicated often 
through e-mail to find suitable 
dates and times for the discus¬ 
sions. 

Fala hopes that the telecon¬ 
ferences will serve to maintain 
the relationship between Juniata 
and Volgograd. She also wants 
her students to learn to look 
at the world through a variety 
of perspectives, not just their 
own. 

Bethany Weymer, a stu- 


Eventually, the Residential Life 
staff was able to change the default 
options on the locks. All of the is¬ 
sues have now been resolved, and 
everything should work properly. 

According to Residential Life, 
this delay has been worth it. Launtz 


said, “Security is the main prem¬ 
ise. . .We wanted to make sure we 
didn’t have any bugs.” 

Launtz also decided to spread 
out the locking dates in order to fix 
any setbacks that could possibly 
arise. “We could’ve brought it on¬ 
line sooner” Launtz said. “We’ve 
tried to make sure we don’t incon¬ 
venience the students.” 

Cloister was the first dorm to 


dent in Fala’s class echoes this 
sentiment. She believes stu¬ 
dents “need to experience dif¬ 
ferent cultures and not limit 
themselves... the teleconfer¬ 
ence is a neat opportunity to 
talk to people that you normally 
wouldn’t have the chance to talk 
to.” 

Not including the dress 
rehearsal scheduled for Feb. 14, 
six other sessions are planned 
starting on Feb. 19 and extend¬ 
ing to Apr. 22. Each session 
will take place from 8 to 9 a.m., 
4 to 5 p.m. in Volgograd time, 
and each will feature a differ¬ 
ent topic. Topics range from 
“Dating and Marriage Customs” 


have the system implemented be¬ 
cause it houses the least amount of 
students. So far, there have been 
no setbacks. Stephanie Tyler, as¬ 
sistant director of residential life, 
confirmed, “We haven’t had any 
complaints about Cloister.” 

To reduce prob¬ 
lems in all dorms, 
Residential Life 
suggests that stu¬ 
dents also check 
their cards in Ellis. 
Without a properly 
functioning card, it 
will be impossible 
enter a dorm with¬ 
out aid of another 
student. 

Brittany Monk, 
a freshman, has ex¬ 
perienced this first¬ 
hand. “I’ve had it 
for a short time and 
it’s already messed 
up,” she said. When 
Monk tried to enter 
Lesher, there were 
no beeps, buzzes, 
flashes of light or 
anything. She had 
to go to the Cam¬ 
pus Security office 
to obtain a new 
card. 

Although this 
process has taken longer than 
originally expected, Launtz and 
his staff think that there should 
be no more problems. The default 
settings have been changed, and 
Residential Life is confident that 
this system will work fine. “Our 
approach was the right approach. 
It’s allowed us to not have any 
problems [for students],” Launtz 
said. 


to “Sharing and Shedding Our 
Stereotypes.” 

Arrangement of the technol¬ 
ogy necessary for the teleconfer¬ 
ences will be overseen by David 
Fusco, Juniata’s associate vice 
president and chief information 
officer. 

Fala invites any interested stu¬ 
dent, faculty or staff member to 
participate in the teleconferenc¬ 
es. Attendance of all sessions 
is encouraged. The location of 
the teleconference has yet to be 
determined. 

For more information read 
the Daily Announcements or 
contact Fala at Fala@juniata. 
edu. 


Intercultural Communication class holds 
teleconference with Russian university 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


According to the Juniata Web site, there are several reasons why a student’s 
card may not work in a new card reading lock. 

•If a student hears three short tones, he may have swiped it too fast. 

•If there are red flashes and three tones, his card could be invalid. 

•If a student sees one red flash, he may have swiped the card incorrectly. 

•If there is a green light, redflashes and three tones, there is an issue with 
the lock. If this occurs, the student should talk to an RA or RD immediately. 
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How youi 
GPA beat 
your voice 


Sarah Ruggiero 


The Juniata administrative cabi¬ 
net consists of president Kepple, 
Dean of Students Kris Clarkson, 
and other vice presidents who rep¬ 
resent different aspects of the Col¬ 
lege. Residential Life is a subsid¬ 
iary of the cabinet. 

Recognizing the housing chang¬ 
es and the College’s need for full 
occupancy of the dorms, the cabi¬ 
net asked the student government 
for input on the non-campus hous¬ 
ing situation (see page 1). 

“We were happy they asked us 
and seemed to take our opinions 
legitimately,” said student govern¬ 
ment president and senior Shawn 
Rumery. 

The cabinet met with the student 
government’s executive board and 
Residential Life to discuss the is¬ 
sue. Flaws were soon seen in ev¬ 
ery method proposed for non-cam- 
pus selection. 

Originally, the student govern¬ 
ment recommended a first come, 
first served method of registration. 
Students would have a limited 
window of opportunity to register 
electronically to live in non-cam- 
pus residences. 

“We felt this was the best meth¬ 
od. It still gave students control, 
but it didn’t unfairly punish stu¬ 


dents with harder majors for ex¬ 
ample,” said Rumery. 

According to Rumery, although 
the administration didn’t like it, 
they settled for it. 

“We solicited student govern¬ 
ment’s input. We brought them 
into the process and they spent 
considerable time on it. I had con¬ 
cerns for students studying abroad 
and for students on a leave of ab¬ 
sence. It seemed like a system 
that was inherently flawed because 
people couldn’t always get there,” 
said Clarkson. 

On Thurs. Jan. 31, the senate 
was asked to vote on the matter 
for a second time. Again the sen¬ 
ate mandated its desire for first 
come, first served registration 
method. 

There was an emergency meet¬ 
ing held on Feb. 6 and the cabinet 
did not approve the idea. 

“No one on the cabinet really 
gave it a thorough review. We 
didn’t have a full group present 
and it wasn’t on the agenda. It isn’t 
fair to say that the cabinet turned it 
down. It was never voted on and 
there was never a formal decision. 
I was perfectly willing to go with 
it,” said Clarkson. 

Rumery said that the student 
government was given an ultima¬ 
tum, use a GPA or a lottery sys¬ 
tem. 

“We chose the GPA option 
grudgingly. We wanted first come, 
first served, but that was taken off 
the table. We didn’t have much 
choice,” said Rumery. 

The cabinet believes that the 
GPA system would uphold Junia¬ 


ta’s academic mission. 

“I really like doing academic 
standing and rewarding out stu¬ 
dents for success. We want to 
reward,” said President Tom Kep¬ 
ple. 

Students have expressed 
their own concerns for this meth¬ 
od. 

“I think room draw based on 
GPA for a dorm is a good idea, but 
not for living off-campus. We go 
through three years of waiting to 
live in a house and I feel that there 
should be no more obstacles,” said 
junior Amy Reynolds. 

The student government execu¬ 
tive board and senate committees 
worked diligently to find the best 
method that reflected the desires 
of Juniata’s students, not the Col- 


individual GPAs. Students will 
not be granted permission simply 
because they are roommates with 
those who receive permission. 

Seniors applying for non-cam- 
pus housing will be notified of per¬ 
mission results during the week of 
Feb. 18. Those receiving permis¬ 
sion will then have until Feb. 29 
to accept this proposal and notify 
the Residential Life office of their 
decisions. 

“This system is not different 
than other schools,” said Launtz. 

Non-campus housing takes 
many outside factors into con- 


lege’s mission as a whole. 

"We are very upset. Student 
Government has been working on 
this since October. They asked us 
for our opinion and we spent four 
to five months on this issue. Then 
at the last minute the administra¬ 
tion said, ‘Thanks for all the hard 
work. Sorry none of it mattered’,” 
said Rumery. 

He added, “This is indicative of 
a larger issue. One of our goals is 
that we want students to see us as 
a legitimate decision making body. 
This decreases student participa¬ 
tion. Why would you want to get 
involved in student government if 
they [the cabinet members] don’t 
listen to our voice?” 

Student Government is taking a 
series of serious measures in order 


sideration. Community impact, 
coupled with the size of the incom¬ 
ing freshman class and a five year 
average of upper-class persistence, 
will help decide the predetermined 
number of seniors who will be 
granted permission. 

“The College wants to keep full 
occupancy of rooms,” said Dean 
of Students Kris Clarkson. 

This is due to the fact that each 
year, room and board revenue is 
factored into the next year’s bud¬ 
get. Therefore full occupancy 
must be upheld to maintain the ex¬ 
pected revenue. 


to make their voices 

heard. Rumery said that the ex¬ 
ecutive board’s first response to the 
administration’s actions is to make 
them public. 

Student Government also wish¬ 
es to set up a meeting in order to 
improve communication and es¬ 
tablish a better relationship with 
the administration. This then will 
promote student government as the 
central source of student involve¬ 
ment and input. A future goal is 
even to place a student on the cabi¬ 
net to help improve communica¬ 
tion lines. 

“Ultimately the College needs to 
make decisions based on the well¬ 
being of the institution. We will 
continue to try to do this here,” 
said Clarkson. 


“Our enrollment number is not 
changing or fluctuating. We just 
have more students who are not 
physically studying on-campus. 
This is another reason the num¬ 
ber of students we allow to go 
off has decreased. We have more 
available beds to fill,” said Clark¬ 
son. 

Currently, there are 1177 beds 
to fill on-campus. In 1995, the 
College’s capacity was 868 beds, 
indicating a 74 percent increase 
of bed availability in the last 13 
years. 

Senior incentives to stay on 
campus are also being considered. 
Although at present they remain 
preliminary due to lack of time in 
this school year, the ideas that were 
generated would bestow seniors 
with privileges if they lived in on- 
campus facilities. Potential incen¬ 
tives include such things as priority 
parking, digital cable, painting the 
rooms or even different alcohol 
policies. The administration will 
look into these incentives in the 
future. 

Residential Life has crafted 
one senior incentive that will be 
in effect during the current room 
draw. These incentives allow any 
senior group, living on-campus, 
to keep their senior points if they 
have a junior roommate. For ex¬ 
ample, if a group of eight seniors 
apply for an East Halls apartment, 
and there are seven seniors and one 
junior, that junior will receive se¬ 
nior status. 

The new policies and incentives 
are not meant to eliminate non¬ 
campus housing. “We recognize 
that living off campus is a valuable 
experience, preparing students 
for independent living in the real 
world,” said Launtz. 


Non-campus housing procedures 
about to change for students 

continued from page 1 
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The final four. Looking at the candidates' main stances 



Barack Obama (D) 

Abortion: Pro-Choice 
Same-sex Marriage: Opposes (op¬ 
poses constitutional amendment) 
Immigration: Wants 700 mile fence 
across Mexican border. 

Taxes: Taxes increase due to repeal of 
Bush tax cuts. 

Guns: Supports extending the assault 
weapons ban. 

Iraq: Wants majority withdrawal by 
March 2008. 

Iran: Allow military option, declares 
the National Guard of Iran as terrorist. 
Health care: Would create a govt, 
program with pick of current or new 
coverage. 


\ 





Hillary Clinton (D) 

Abortion: Pro-Choice 
Same-sex Marriage: Opposes (oppos¬ 
es constitutional amendment) 
Immigration: Wants 700 mile fence 
across Mexican border. 

Taxes: Taxes increase due to repeal of 
Bush Tax cuts. 

Guns: Voted to extend 10 year assault 
weapons ban. 

Iraq: Wants majority withdrawal by 
March 2008. 

Iran: Would allow military option, but 
only with congressional approval. 
Health care: Would mandate individ¬ 
ual health insurance coverage for all 
Americans. 



John McCain (R) 

Abortion: Pro-Life (overturn Roe v. 
Wade) 

Same-sex Marriage: Opposes (opposes 
constitutional amendment) 
Immigration: Wants 700 mile fence 
across Mexican border. 

Taxes: Extend current tax cuts to 2010. 
Guns: Voted against a 10-year extension 
of the assault weapons ban. 

Iraq: Early proponent of sending addi¬ 
tional American troops to Iraq. 

Iran: Considers military action only 
with congressional approval. 

Health care: Opposes federally man¬ 
dated universal coverage. 



Mike Huckabee (R) 


Abortion: Pro-Life (with constitution¬ 
al amendment) 

Same-sex Marriage: Opposes (with 
constitutional amendment) 
Immigration: Supports illegal immi¬ 
grants gaining citizenship. 

Taxes: Abolish IRS and income tax. 
Wants “fair tax.” 

Guns: Opposes reauthorization of the 
assault weapons ban. 

Iraq: Opposes funding cuts. Supports 
troop increase. 

Iran: Would allow for congressional- 
ly-unsanctioned military action. 
Health care: Opposes federally man¬ 
dated universal coverage but supports 
change. 


Keeping time on the campaign trail: highlights of the last six months 


September 

• 6 - Fred Thompson (R) officially announces his candidacy for the Republican nomina¬ 
tion. 

• 17 - Alan Keyes announces that he's again a candidate. 

• 23 - Congressional Black Caucus Political Education and Leadership Institute. Repub¬ 
licans Romney, McCain, Rudy Giuliani and Thompson fail to attend. 

October 

• 9 - Republican presidential debates, 2008 - Thompson makes his debate debut. His 
numbers plummet soon after. 

• 16 - Stephen Colbert announces he is running for president as a favorite son in South 
Carolina. 

November 

• 28 - Republican debate hosted by YouTube/Google and CNN. 

December 

• 31 - Federal Election Commission Chairman Michael Toner estimated that a prospec¬ 
tive presidential candidate "needs to raise $100 million" by the end of 2007 "just to be 
taken seriously.” 

January 

• 8 - Bill Clinton attacks Obama’s campaign tactics and is “politely” asked by Demo¬ 
cratic leadership to “pipe down.” 

• 13 - Hillary Clinton cries while answering a question from a supporter.. 

• 14-Iowa caucuses. Obama wins Democratic vote. Clinton places third behind John 
Edwards. Huckabee wins Republican vote. 

• 15 - Michigan primaries. Obama and Edwards do not put name on ballot after Demo¬ 


cratic Party penalizes state for ignoring primary date rules. Clinton wins. No delegates 
awarded from MI primary. 

• 19 - Nevada caucuses. Clinton wins Democratic vote by six percent. Romney wins 
Republican vote by 37 percent. 

• 9 - McCain wins South Carolina Republican primary. 

• 22 - New Hampshire primaries closely contested. Clinton wins Democratic vote by two 
points. McCain wins Republican decision by five points. 

• 29 - Obama wins South Carolina Dem. primary 55% to Clinton's 28%. 

•29- McCain wins Florida Republican primary. Obama is endorsed by Ted Kennedy and 
Governor Schwarzenegger’s wife, Maria Shriver. 

• 30 -Edwards and Guiliani drop out of the race. 

February 

• 5 - Super Tuesday. Obama wins 13 states. Clinton wins eight. Democrats’ delegate 
count is nearly split. McCain emerges as “front runner” for Republican nomination. 

• 7 - Romney suspends his bid for the presidency after spending 35 million dollars of his 
personal fortune on his campaign. 

• 8 - In the two days following Super Tuesday, Clinton raises $4 million in campaign 

funds - . Obama raises $7.5 million. 

• 8 - Clinton to boycott any debate hosted by MSNBC after a network political corre¬ 
spondent suggested the Clinton camp had “pimped out” Chelsea Clinton when it asked 
the former first daughter to make personal phone calls to celebrities and super delegates 
on her mother’s behalf. 

• 9 - Obama sweeps caucuses or primaries in Louisiana, Washington, Kansas, Nebraska. 
Huckabee takes two of three over McCain. 

• 10 - The Democrats' Maine caucuses go to Obama. 

• 12 - Obama and McCain sweep primaries in D.C., Maryland and Virginia. 

- by Seth Fox 
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Exotic education: summer abroad programs in abundance 


Brianna O f Malley 

Juniata offers a wide range of 
summer programs that can fit into 
almost any student’s plans. The 
study abroad office provides these 
programs for students who are cu¬ 
rious about other cultures but do 
not have the time in their academic 
schedules to spend a full semes¬ 
ter abroad. Below are some brief 
overviews of the programs Juniata 
offers. 

Munster ; Germany 

This five week program gives 
students a chance to study in this 
culturally rich city near the Dutch 
border. Students take a German 
language course and a cultural 
class. The courses total five credits. 
Host families are provided to offer 
insight into German family life. 

The Gambia/Senegal, Africa 

Department chair of politics 
Emil Nagengast takes students on 
a three week journey to explore 
the political and cultural society of 
the Gambia and Senegal. For four 
credits students receive distribu¬ 
tions for I, S and CA. Part of the 
program involves meeting once 
a week in the spring semester in 
preparation. “Students come back 
and feel empowered,” said Nagen¬ 
gast. 


Lille, France 

For four weeks students can 
study in Fille, a small town in the 
north of France. The program of¬ 
fers language and culture classes. 
Students can make a choice be¬ 
tween an economics and politics 
or a literature and cinema cultural 
class. French Professor Dr. Mi¬ 
chael Henderson said that in the 
future they plan to teach the eco¬ 
nomics and politics class in French 
for advanced students. Participants 
live in dorms during the program. 
Field trips to Brugge, Brussels and 
the famous Flanders Fields are also 
included in the itinerary. 

Quebec, France 
For those who want a language¬ 
intensive program in French but 
don’t want to take a trip to Europe, 
a new option has emerged. Que¬ 
bec is a six credit, five week pro¬ 
gram. Unlike the Fille program, 
students can choose to live with a 
host family or in a residential hall. 
The program is based on language 
immersion for those who want to 
boost their French proficiency. 
Henderson said that the trips taken 
will include whale watching on the 
St. Fawrence River. 

Orizaba, Mexico 
The Spanish department offers 
a four week program in the small 


city of Orizaba. Focated only an 
hour from the city of Veracruz, 
Orizaba is not a tourist stop. Stu¬ 
dents will take one language class 
and another in Mexican Culture 
for a total of four credits. In ad¬ 
dition, students can stay an extra 
two weeks to take part in a com¬ 
munity internship. Travel plans are 
included in the program but desti¬ 
nations vary from year to year. Stu¬ 
dents live with host families whose 
children also attend the university. 
Spanish professor Holly Hayer 
said that this living arrangement is 
beneficial to the experience of in¬ 
tegrating students into a Mexican 
social network. 

St. Petersburg/Moscow, Russia 
This program is specific for 
those students who wish to im¬ 
merse themselves in the Russian 
language. Students can earn five 
to six credits of Russian language 
classes in this four to five week 
program. Juniata’s program works 
through Dickinson College or the 
University of Scranton, both of¬ 
fering programs in either St. Pe¬ 
tersburg or Moscow. The interna¬ 
tional office works with students to 
choose the best city for them based 
on their interests. Students stay 
with host families and take trips to 
museums, theaters and historical 
sites. 


India 

During this three week program 
students stay in Kerala, on the 
southwestern coast of the country. 
Students can take classes on sus¬ 
tainability and gender studies. For 
more information on this program 
students should contact environ¬ 
mental science and studies profes¬ 
sor Neil Pelkey. 

Tetouan, Morocco 

Juniata launches its Morocco 
program this year. Students travel 
through Brethren Colleges Abroad 
(BCA). The program includes Ara¬ 
bic language classes and a culture 
class. Students will also participate 
in volunteer work. The course to¬ 
tals eight credits according to the 
BCA Web site. History professor 
Belle Tuten will make the trip with 
the students, and plans to travel 
with students around Morocco 
while there. 

Remote Field Course (RFC) 

Forty students with four fac¬ 
ulty members climb into vans 
and head out west to the Colorado 
Plateau for 17 days. Although the 
group stays in hotels during the 
journeys to and from the west, 
once the classes begin, students 
camp for the duration of the pro¬ 
gram. 

Students have the option of 


choosing module classes in biol¬ 
ogy, geology, anthropology, psy¬ 
chology or physics. While in the 
west, students visit several national 
parks including: Carlsbad Caverns, 
the Grand Canyon and Arches Na¬ 
tional Park. 

RFC students must take a 
semester-long seminar in the 
spring to earn four credits as well 
as their IC distribution. Physics 
professor Jim Borgardt says this 
is a great chance to for students to 
see the U.S. and experience the 
West. 

Other programs 

Director of Study Abroad Jarmi- 
la Polte said that she and other pro¬ 
fessors are in the process of creat¬ 
ing new programs for the future. 
Possible summer courses include 
a business program in China and 
psychology opportunities in Eu¬ 
rope. 

Polte stresses that these opportu¬ 
nities are not meant for those look¬ 
ing for standard vacation. Students 
should apply to these programs ex¬ 
pecting to leam and be culturally 
involved. 

For more information about any 
summer study abroad program, 
students should see Jarmila Polte 
in the International Office in The 
Oiler Center for Peace and Interna¬ 
tional Studies. 


Where on campus? 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian atjuniatian@juniata.edu. The first correct 
answer will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. Con¬ 
gratulations to last issue's winner: Katy Vanderau! 


Geo and ESS 
merge in effect 
in fall 2008 

continued from page 1 

ence department” lacked a feel¬ 
ing of integration. They settled on 
“earth and environmental science” 
to reflect the interrelatedness of the 
disciplines. 

The departments were already 
involved in cross communication 
at several different junctures. The 
merger now will guarantee that no 
professor is left out of the loop on 
matters concerning course mate¬ 
rial, field trips or possible joint 
classes. 

“The idea of the merger is that 
really we share a lot of things in 
common and so we should come 
together, and so our Intro course 
next fall reflects that. It will cover 


six topics and each one will be split 
into two parts- one concerning the 
environmental science aspect and 
the other concerning the geology 
side,” said ESS professor Uma 
Ramakrishnan. The fall introduc¬ 
tory course will be “Introduc¬ 
tion to Earth and Environmental 
Sciences” (EES 100). It will be 
a requirement for all incoming 
freshmen who are geology or envi¬ 
ronmental science POEs. It will not 
be a requirement for sophomore, 
junior or senior students who cur¬ 
rently have those POEs. The class 
will be divided into six modules, 
and each module will further be 
divided into lectures, labs and field 
trips. 

“This course will show the im¬ 
portance of integrating the depart¬ 
ment, and introduce geology stu¬ 
dents to the environmental science 
issues that they need to be address¬ 
ing early on and vice a versa for 
the ESS students,” said geology 
professor Ryan Mathur. 

Craig Ebersole, a junior with a 


geology POE said, “It’s [the merg¬ 
er] a great idea, if only because of 
what happens with a lot of ESS 
students...They have to take In¬ 
tro to Geo but they put it off until 
senior year. Then realize that it 
would have been so much fun to 
have taken more [geology cours¬ 
es]. This merger will allow them 
to be exposed to them so much 
earlier.” 

According to ESS professor 
Dennis Johnson, the overall hope 
for the merger is to retain the POEs 
while expanding the opportunities 
and outcomes for the students in 
the new department. Starting with 
the Intro class, students will begin 
to develop the knowledge that they 
will need outside of college. It will 
also increase the cohesion between 
the ESS and geology people. 

According to Mathur there are 
also a set of water courses in de¬ 
velopment that will increase the 
knowledge base begun in the Intro 
course, but those will not be avail¬ 
able until at least 2010. 
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Future campus 
sustainability 

continued from page 1 
pounds. 

The ultimate goal of the PCC 
is to achieve “climate neutrality,” 
meaning that the campus must 
offset all greenhouse gases pro¬ 
duced on campus. Yelnosky points 
to the “action-oriented” nature of 
enthusiastic students, as well as a 
concerned faculty, as the keys to 
achievement. 

Founder’s Hall will soon be a 
key aspect in Juniata’s sustain¬ 
able future. Once reconstruction 
is complete, the building will be 
Leadership in Energy and Envi¬ 
ronmental Design (LEED) certi¬ 
fied. This means that in aspects 
such as water efficiency, energy 
use and construction activity, the 
building is considered a “bench¬ 
mark” in green building. It will mn 
on geothermal energy and have 
a 20 percent water use reduction 
over the existing facility. 

Juniata pledged its commitment 
to wind energy over Christmas 
break. By the year 2012, 75 per¬ 
cent of the College’s energy usage 
will be purchased with Renewable 
Energy Credits. According to Re¬ 
newable Choice, purchasing these 
wind credits for a monthly home 
energy bill would be equivalent to 
planting 50 full grown trees or not 
driving 13,392 miles. 

Professors are doing their part in 
the sustainable effort. History pro¬ 
fessor Alison Fletcher uses Moodle 
as a way to save paper. Geology 


professor Ryan Mathur also uses 
Moodle for his “Intro, to Geology” 
lab. Posting journals or lab assign¬ 
ments online saves students from 
submitting endless hard copies ev¬ 
ery week. 

Yelnosky also credits the in¬ 
creased use of online syllabi as a 
helpful faculty strategy. 

The classroom itself has become 
a hotbed for environmental aware¬ 
ness. Classes like "Sustainability" 
and "Sustainable Agriculture" give 
the faculty a chance to show stu¬ 
dents how they can take steps to 
help the environment. By “con¬ 
sidering a triad of environment, 
economics and society,” the Sus¬ 
tainability course at the Raystown 
Field Station also focuses on the 
changes that could be made in our 
culture. Similarly, “Conservation 
Biology” explores the complexi¬ 
ties of conservation, which are im¬ 
portant for conservation efforts. 

Incoming students will now 
leam the basics of sustainability 
through their Information Access 
class. In a mandatory project fresh¬ 
men must research a certain facet 
of sustainability. After posting it 
on Moodle, students share their 
opinions on their peers’ research 
as well. This spread of information 
is key, according to Yelnosky. He 
points to sharing and talking about 
sustainability as a main aspect of 
its success. 

Freshman Jennifer Wright agrees 
that faculty and students are mak¬ 
ing strides in achieving sustain¬ 
ability, but thinks that there is still 
a long way to go. “I think that 
double-sided paper should be man¬ 
datory because the change would 
be incredible. Moodle helps a lot, 


too, because everything is online 
and that makes a lot of difference,” 
she said. 

Freshman Michelle Muro thinks 
that the focus on sustainability is 
just right. “Sustainability is impor¬ 
tant, but we definitely shouldn’t go 
overboard. I think that there are 
enough events going on around 
campus that people definitely 
know how to help out. I really 
can’t think of much else either stu¬ 
dents or faculty could be doing to 
help out,” she said. 

Student involvement has been 
increasing. Awareness has been 
raised through events such as Sus¬ 
tainability Day. Conservation Club 
educated students through events 
such as a dumpster dive and the 
planting of a dozen new trees on 
campus. 

"The neat thing about a col¬ 
lege campus is that 25 percent 
of the population is always new. 
There are new ideas and new per¬ 
spective coming in every year,” 
Yelnosky said. 

Faculty and student involvement 
are both vital to reach the goals 
that have been set. Yelnosky said, 
"There is a stronger sense that this 
is not the flavor of the month.” 

Problems that remain are a lack 
of financial resources and time. 
Yelnosky deals with the frustration 
of not being able to do everything. 
"If you hear about it [sustainabil¬ 
ity], then I think we are making 
progress,” he said. 

In 10 years, Yelnosky hopes for 
a campus where "sustainable be¬ 
havior will be the normal course 
of business," and that "everyone 
understands and models that be¬ 
havior.” 


JC custodians doing the toughest job on campus 


custodian said that a floor bath¬ 
room takes about 30 minutes to 
clean. The amount of time spent 
on cleaning varies on the amount 
of work there is to be done. If 
there’s more to clean than usual, 
JC custodians can notify their 
supervisor and ask for overtime if 
a mess keeps them here longer. 

A group of custodians arrive to 
work at 5 a.m. They tackle various 
parts of their buildings and then 
have lunch at nine a.m. for a half 
hour. Their day ends at one p.m. 
Another wave of custodians begins 
their workday at 7 a.m., has lunch 
at 11 a.m. and leaves at 3 p.m. 

Custodians have two days off 
each week. When one custodian 


continued from page 3 

is off, another custodian cleans 
that person's building, in addi¬ 
tion to cleaning his or her own. 
When this happens, the custodian 
places importance on cleaning the 
bathrooms and changing the trash 
cans. 

“I alternate and take care of a 
second dorm two days a week,” 
said a custodian. “They [super¬ 
visors] think that your original 
building should be clean enough 
that you’ll have enough time to 
take care of another building. I just 
make it [in time].” 

Another custodian said, “We get 
quicker at it the more we do it. It’s 
because of the repetition.” 

Though students stay on campus 


during the months of the academic 
year, the JC custodians clean the 
College all year. They work in 
the summer months, to keep the 
dorms clean for camps, and they 
prepare the buildings for the stu¬ 
dents’ return from vacations. 

The custodians do more than 
clean. Many are on friendly terms 
with the residents of their dorms. 

One JC custodian said, “Dorms 
are a home away from home. Treat 
it like that.... Be respectful.” 

*Names were not used in this 
article in order to avoid singling 
out one custodian, RA or residence 
hall which the Juniatian felt could 
potentially cause backlash for 
those who spoke with the paper. 


Juniata's sustainability statistics 

-Recycling up 70% in 2007 vs. 2006 - a total of 134,000 lbs. 

(an increase of 55,000 lbs.) 

-Waste to the landfill down 5% - a total reduction of 53,000 
lbs. The College's annual waste to the landfill would fill a three 
story building the length and width of a football field. 

-For more information go to www.recyclemaniacs.org or con¬ 
tact any member of the Conservation Club. 

-Electric consumption down 3.3% vs. the same time period last 
year. 

-After the first week of Recyclemania Juniata ranked 60th out 
of 147 schools in recycling, and 66th of 82 in waste to the 
landfill. 

statistics courtesy of Rob Yelnosky, VP offinance & operations 
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Campus whiners: Can the outlandish complaints 


EDITORIAL 

We come to college to leam 
the basics of our future trade. We 
come to leam how to think. That’s 
what we pay for; that’s why we’re 
here. We also leam life skills dur¬ 
ing these four years. For many 
of us, these are the first years that 
we are out of our houses and on 
our own. This is where our inde¬ 
pendence should begin. Some on 
campus, though, still expect some¬ 
one to make everything right, to 
give us what we want and to sends 
us on our merry ways. 

Many have noticed this growing 
sense of self-entitlement at Juniata. 
People plague the fomms with 
silly complaints about the “injus¬ 
tices” on this campus—injustices 
including food service and Well¬ 
ness Center hours, locks on doors, 
not being able to park within 25 
feet of an academic building and 
seeing puddles on campus after it 
rains. This world is not one big 
"24-hour, we have what you want 
when you want it" place. Outside 
this little campus bubble, when 
any other person in this town falls 
ill, rarely is any doctor willing to 
open his office at 2 a.m. If some¬ 
thing happens that is so severe it 
cannot wait until Monday morn¬ 
ing, the patient will go to the ER. 


Why do students think it should be 
different on campus? 

If someone has to see a doctor 
during the week, the Health and 
Wellness Center is available. Dr. 
Laura Siems’ hours are posted. 
If she is not there, Nurse Con¬ 
nie will do everything she can. 
If it’s serious enough, she’ll tell 
the patient to go to the ER. The 
medical staff at J.C. Blair is very 
nice, too, we’ve heard. The triage 
nurse won’t laugh too hard at a 
paper cut. 

This is a small, Central Penn¬ 
sylvania town. Life mns a little 
slower here. Shops aren’t all open 
24 hours a day, every day, and 
rarely is a business open on Sun¬ 
day. Some students may come 
from large metropolitan areas, 
with many businesses and pub¬ 
lic transportation services running 
through the night. Welcome to 
Huntingdon: wake up tomorrow 
morning and walk. People could 
use the exercise. 

Talk is going around campus 
that Muddy Run should be open 
24 hours. Why? If anyone else in 
this town is up late and hungry, he 
will either open his refrigerator to 
find leftovers or go to Sheetz. Stu¬ 
dents have the same options. Do 
we want the trustees to jack-up the 
price of room and board to cover 
24-hour Muddy service just so we 


can grab a bags of chips and some 
Sobe at midnight? Probably not. 
But that is what would happen. 
Realistic people understand that, 
in this world, when you want what 
you want when you want it...you 
end up paying extra for it. 

Other people are upset about the 
gym hours. Certainly the fitness 
center hours are not optimum. But 
why complain that the center is 
closed from 8 a.m. to 10 a.m. on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri¬ 
days? Shouldn’t most students 
have class at that time? If not, 
shouldn’t they be doing work? 
The library is open at those times. 
Check it out. If you are currently 
angry with this editorial and the 
editors, remember: we are all 
eight feet tall and we know Brazil¬ 
ian Ju Jitsu. 

As for parking complaints, stu¬ 
dents should be thankful that we 
can have cars on campus. Many 
campuses don’t allow underclass¬ 
men to have them. For the size of 
this student body, there is ample 
parking. If people parked where 
they are supposed to, when they 
are supposed to, everyone would 
have a spot. When security forbad 
overnight parking in the Kennedy 
lot, it wasn’t because it wanted to 
spin donuts there (or eat donuts). 
It frees up parking for visitors who 
want to watch athletic events in 


Kennedy and for townsfolk and 
alumni to play tennis in the morn¬ 
ing. We pay tuition. They pay 
ticket prices or membership fees. 
Why begrudge the community’s 
use of our campus? Even the kids 
at the ECEC understand the con¬ 
cept of sharing. 

While we’re digging up old 
news, let’s talk about the lock¬ 
ing system. First people com¬ 
plained that a lock system would 
be implemented. Then they com¬ 
plained when it wasn’t installed 
on time. The discontented should 
realize that the system was set 
in place not for the sick pleasure 
of watching the grief of students 


Recently The Juniatian asked 
President Kepple to use his column 
to update the campus community 
on the current state of the Founder 
Halls reconstruction project. Kep¬ 
ple deferred to Rob Yelnosky, vice 
president of finance and opera¬ 
tions, to address the issue. 

The Juniatian provided Yel¬ 
nosky with some questions to 
guide his column. He chose to 
answer the questions specifically 
and individually. According to 
Yelnosky, “The construction proj¬ 
ect on Founders is currently under¬ 
way and progressing well.” 

Will the fact that the construc¬ 
tion workers found asbestos in 
the building present any dangers 
to students in the removal pro¬ 
cess? 

By the time you read this, 
all hazardous materials that were 
found in the building will have 
been professionally removed. The 
condition they were in, and the 
method which with they were 
removed, posed no threat to any¬ 
one on campus. 

Will the construction close 
down paths on campus? 

For the safety of everyone 
involved, the construction footprint 
for the building will be extended 
from 17^ Street to the 18^ Street 
path and from Moore Street to just 
outside the side entrance of von 
Liebig. As a result, the current 
path from von Liebig to Good will 


who forget their gold cards, but for 
our personal safety. Granted, this 
is Huntingdon, and the chance is 
higher statistically that a student 
would be shot by a hunting rifle 
than an assault weapon. But extra 
safety shouldn’t be so infuriating. 
This is a small campus. If you 
forget your card, someone will 
eventually come by, recognize you 
from a class and let you in. If 
not, wave down security. Odds 
are they’ll be driving by every 10 
minutes. 

Remember that no one is out 
to get us, and no one is obligated 
to give us exactly what we want 
either. 


be closed. 

Will the construction be con¬ 
fined to certain hours of the 
day or will they start early like 
they did with Halbritter construc¬ 
tion? 

There are no set construction 
hours at this point. We will work 
with the contractor to balance the 
needs of the campus and the local 
community with the construction 
timeline we have in place. 

Just how/when will the demoli¬ 
tion of the north wing happen? 
Will students be able to watch it 
implode or will it come down in 
pieces? 

We expect the North wing to 
come down in a very systematic 
manner starting in late March and 
extending into April. Unfortu¬ 
nately, we do not plan any dra¬ 
matic ‘implosions’ or wrecking 
ball events. 

By starting now , are we really 
managing to bring the budget 
down? 

By starting the project now we 
optimize the construction sched¬ 
ule, allowing for exterior work to 
hopefully be completed this sum¬ 
mer so interior work can occur 
next winter inside a closed build¬ 
ing. This not only will make the 
project less expensive but will 
allow us to occupy the building 
by the beginning of the 2009/2010 
academic year. 


Juniatian Policies 

Corrections: The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. However, some mis¬ 
takes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven 
to be incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact should e-mail juniatian@ 
juniata.edu with “correction” in the subject line. 

Opinion: Unsigned editorials published in the commentary section reflect the opinion of the Ju¬ 
niatian as determined by the editorial board. Views expressed in commentary, arts & entertain¬ 
ment and sports columns reflect the opinion of the writer and not necessarily the opinion of the 
Juniatian. 

Letters to the Editor: Points of view which differ from those presented in any Juniatian article 
should be expressed to the editors in the form of a publishable letter to the editor. Students, faculty, 
staff alumni: send letters to juniatian@juniata.edu. We print all letters to the editor that are of in¬ 
terest to the campus community - in response to one of our articles or on a separate topic. Please 
limit letters to about 300 words, and note that longer submissions may be printed partially due to 
available space. 

Anonymity: Letters to the Editor can be printed anonymously per the editors’ discretion on an 
individual basis. Letters printed anonymously must still be submitted to the editors with a name. 
Note your desire and reason for anonymity when you send your letter, and an editor will contact 
you. 


Vice Presidential Perspective 
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Ryan Hamilton 


Juniata graduate Jim Kalinski 
(’03) was recently expelled from 
John Hopkins Medical School 
when it was revealed that Kalinski 
held a record of aggravated assault 
and armed robbery. Kalinski cre¬ 
ated a fake identity, which he used 
to conceal his past, after his release 
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on parole in April 1999. His fal¬ 
sified records were only noticed 
when Kalinski applied for a grant 
to continue his medical studies at 
John Hopkins. 

The incident raises many ethical 
concerns for the medical commu¬ 
nity as well as safety concerns at 
Juniata. Professors at Juniata were 
shocked to hear about Kalinski’s 
past. One professor, who wished 
to remain anonymous, said, “Jim 
was a model student, polite, help¬ 
ful, and involved in student life. He 
graduated at the top of his class.” 

With meager legal precedent for 
the expulsion, John Hopkins has 
come under fire from human rights 
groups. They claim that Kalinski 
was wrongfully expelled; they say 
that he is not being judged on the 
basis of present behavior or perfor¬ 
mance, but because of the stigma 
attached to ex-convicts. 

On the contrary, the National 
Medical Association (NMA), in an 
official statement claims, “The re¬ 
moval of Kalinski will uphold the 
trust which the public places in the 
hands of medical practitioners.” 

Kalinski’s case, though entirely 


fictionalized, has an alarming re¬ 
semblance to the actual case of 
Karl Helge Hampus Svensson. 
Svensson was recently expelled 
from The Karolinska Institute in 
Stockholm, Sweden where he was 
studying medicine. 

According to the New York 
Times, it was discovered last fall 
that, “Mr. Svensson had been a 
Nazi sympathizer who was paroled 
from a maximum-security prison 
after being convicted in 2000 of 
murder, a killing the police called 
a hate crime.” In prison, Svensson 
took classes online and was then 
accepted into the prestigious Karo¬ 
linska Institute. 

With his criminal record out 
in the open, controversy arose 
concerning the character of those 
men and women whom the pub¬ 
lic depends upon for its continued 
health. Just as pressing however, is 
the ethical concern that a capable 
individual can be denied a fixture 
on the basis of his past. Should 
an ex-convict with previous Nazi 
sympathies be allowed to become 
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Looking for layout editors 

The Juniatian will have two assistant layout editor positions 
available for the upcoming 2008-09 academic year. All students 
are eligible for the positions. 

Assistant layout editors are assigned one section of each issue 
and are responsible for the entire design of that section. Design 
includes placing staff writers’ articles, photographs and captions 
on the layout using Adobe InDesign CS software. Knowledge of 
InDesign is not a requirement, but some layout experience (on 
high school newspaper or yearbook staffs) would be an advan¬ 
tage. New assistants would work with current editors to learn 
layout design techniques and rules. 

No article writing is required. Some caption and headline writ¬ 
ing is necessary. Responsibilities also include attending the bi¬ 
weekly editorial board meetings. 


Layout editors earn three 
credits for their work each 
semester. Students can 
enroll in the course in ev¬ 
ery semester. 

Students interested should 
contact the Juniatian’s fac¬ 
ulty advisor, Amy Mathur 
(mathura@juniata.edu), 
before spring registration 
begins. Students are not 
permitted to enroll in the 
course as an editor with¬ 
out instructor permission. 



Rhumbs up. thumbs down ; 






to Tim Launtz, director of residential life, for showing up outside the dorms last week when the new 
lock systems were activated. He just stood outside for a very long time waiting to help students if 
they were having trouble. It’s no joke, folks.. .he is working with us and for us. 


to the people who bash Valentine’s Day. It’s commercial, you say? It’s a made up holiday, you 
quip? Yeah, we’ll see what you haters are saying the year you finally get lucky.. .in love, that is. 
You’ll be toting that five foot chocolate candy heart out of Wal-Mart, too. Cross our hearts and 
hope to die. Stick Cupid’s arrow in our eyes. 


to life imitating art. For last week’s 50th Annual Grammy Awards show, Amy Winehouse was tem¬ 
porarily released from her substance abuse program in order to perform her Grammy-winning hit, 
“Rehab.” After the show, they told her that she had to go back to her program. She said, “No. No. 
No.” 


to the FAA and LAPD. On Jan. 31, the agencies collaborated to shut down the air space between 
Britney Spears’ home and the UCLA Medical Center where the troubled celebrity was admitted as a 
psychiatric patient. That’s right.. .thanks to our tax dollars, no one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 
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Ask the Administration 


There have been rumors float¬ 
ing around campus that Muddy 
is going to quit offering meal 
exchange. Is there any truth 
to this? What reasoning would 
there be for Muddy to end meal 
exchange in the first place? 

The rumors are true and have a 
better scenario for students. We 
have developed meal plans that are 
block plans with generous DCB. 
Students will now be empowered 
to purchase, or not purchase, as 
they choose. It will be a truer retail 
format (Food Court- not Cafeteria 


# 2) especially after this summer's 
exciting renovation. 

It's much more convenient 
for hungry students to eat in 
Baker now that some of the same 
subs and wraps that are upstairs 
in Muddy are now offered down¬ 
stairs because students can get 
seconds and thirds for the same 
price they would pay at Muddy 
for one. Is this new change affect¬ 
ing Sodexho r s profit? 

Not really. In the beginning, yes 
guests did eat two and three sand¬ 


wiches sometimes. Who could 
blame them? Did you try the Cuban 
Stacker? It was awesome. Patrick 
and I realized we needed to infuse 
some fresher ideas and offerings. 
More changes are on the way. 
We are also conducting the sec¬ 
ond round of surveys this year. 
We will be making modifications 
based on the outcomes. Our goal 
is for all our guests to have an 
enjoyable experience and we are 
committed to it. 

Hal McLaughlin 
General Manager ; Sodexho 


You can ask the questions for once... 

In each issue, President Kepple and other administrators will ad¬ 
dress the campus community's concerns or questions. 

Kepple will make public his thoughts on campus issues in his 
"Presidential Perspective." Though he has plans for his column this 
semester, the president welcomes topic suggestions. 

When Kepple cannot submit his column, due to College-related 
travel, Provost James Lakso will offer his take on a topic pertaining 
to campus. 

For the "Ask the Administration" feature (see above), the Juniatian 
forwards legitimate student, faculty and staff questions to the admin¬ 
istrators most equipped to answer them. 

To submit your topic ideas to Kepple, or to ask questions of the 
administration, please e-mail the Juniatian atjuniatian@juniata.edu. 

All questions and comments will be kept anonymous and will be 
forwared to administrators via the Juniatian's e-mail account. 


Thinking about thinking: convicts are people, too 


Social functions at Juniata will 
be basically under the same regula¬ 
tions concerning the use of alcohol¬ 
ic beverages as last year. The em¬ 
phasis this year seems to be placed 
on the utilization of the lounge 
areas provided by each dorm for 
social activities rather than halls, 
dorm rooms or stairways. 

In order to encourage use of 
the recreation rooms for parties 
the capacity which the lounges 
can accommodate has been raised 
in several dorms across campus 
including South, Tussey-Ter- 
race, Sherwood and East Houses. 
The number of half kegs available 
for consumption has also been in¬ 
creased in a few of the dorms. 

The typical “Tower” parties are 
now nonexistent. The assemblage 
of students in the halls and stair¬ 
wells constitutes a fire hazard and 


is in violation of the alcohol poli¬ 
cies. This applies not only to East 
Houses but also to similar affairs 
anywhere on campus. 

Non-alcoholic beverages must 
also be present at every party in a 
ratio of 15:1; that is, for every half 
a keg of beer, one gallon of non¬ 
alcoholic drinks must be supplied. 
A certain percentage of money 
must also go toward the purchase 
of food. Additional policies and 
guidelines were distributed to all 
students at the beginning of the 
term. 

Failure to adhere to these poli¬ 
cies will result in an administra¬ 
tive hearing before the Dean, from 
which further disciplinary actions 
may result. 

- Kathy Novak 
Oct. 9,1980 


a doctor? Maybe he has changed 
his ways. 

Svensson proved himself 
through exceptional coursework 
and questions about his past were 
never raised. The discussion really 
centers on a question of human 
nature. The answers to the com¬ 
plicated questions at hand rely on 
the answer to one simple question: 
Can people change? 

From one point of view, it can 
be argued that Svensson possesses 
the ‘know-how’ and intelligence to 
prove himself as a capable doctor. 
Is it right to deprive the public of 
a competent medical professional? 
If human nature is essentially de¬ 
termined by nurture, then it seems 
reasonable that a person who made 
unacceptable decisions in the past 


continued from page 9 

can be turned around. These ideas 
can be used to build the argument, 
made by human rights groups, that 
Svensson’s expulsion was unjusti¬ 
fied. 

On the other hand, if human na¬ 
ture is essentially determined by 
nature, then it will most likely be 
argued that Svensson cannot be 
trusted. Once a bad apple, always 
a bad apple. If a person’s iden¬ 
tity and character are determined 
at birth, there is no rehabilitation 
project that can ever reform a con¬ 
victed murderer. 

However, there are not only two 
options. There are some who argue 
that human nature is determined 
by a combination of nature and 
nurture. This makes the issue even 
more complicated. There is also 


the notion that a ‘medical profes¬ 
sional’ is not just a person with the 
necessary practical skills. Some 
suggest that a doctor is also a per¬ 
son who makes the kind of ratio¬ 
nal, moral decisions which a man 
guilty of murder has exhibited he 
does not understand. 

The public places an almost un¬ 
reasonable trust in medical profes¬ 
sionals. Would the case be different 
if Svensson were training to be an 
architect and not a doctor? Is this a 
question of trust in the individual 
or comfort for the public? Which 
should be more important? It is al¬ 
ways interesting to see how basic 
assumptions about human nature 
can determine policy and action in 
a very real way. 


Make the Juniatian work for you 

The Juniatian encourages members of the campus community 
to send the editors news leads, story ideas and general questions 
to be investigated. 

In order to publish a newspaper that appeals to the interests 
and needs of the entire campus, the staff also accepts requests for 
coverage of student achievements, club events, academic depart¬ 
mental happenings, residential life programs and other campus- 
related activities. 

Please send your suggestions or requests to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. Or submit your idea(s) anonymously to the Juniatian's post 
office box, #667. 


Classic Juniatian 

Party policies 
basically unchanged 

Use of lounge areas encouraged by 
increased occupant capacity 


Career Day tomorrow in the IM Gym 

On Friday, Feb. 15 from 11 a.m. until 3 p.m. Juniata will hold a Career Day in the IM Gym of Ken¬ 
nedy Sports and Recreation Center. Dress code for the event is business casual. It is not necessary to 
register for the event. 

Career Day is sponsored by the Student Alumni As¬ 
sociation, the Alumni Office, and the Career Services 
Office. It is a combination of Student Alumni Career 
Connection with the Annual Eagle Expo Job and Intern¬ 
ship Fair. 

Career Day is designed to allow students to network, 
explore career options, and get advice on what classes to 
take. Students can also get talk with alumni about ap¬ 
plying to grad school, writing a resume, what classes to 
take, and how Juniata benefitted them. 

Several employers will also be attending Career Day. 

These employers include FedEx Ground, Hershey Enter¬ 
tainment and Resorts, Office of Attorney General, Tyco 
Electronics, and many more. 
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Klaus Jaeger Film Festival 

Juniata students and community members celebrate 36 years of teaching 


Nicole McCloskey 

On Jan. 30 through Feb. 1 the 
Clifton 5 movie theatre in down¬ 
town Huntingdon held the Klaus 
Jaeger German Film Days. The 
event, in honor of Juniata Ger¬ 
man professor Klaus Jaeger, was 
brought all the way from Germany 
by 1994 Juniata alumna Jennifer 
Jones. The festival included three 
independent German feature films, 
one short film, two of the directors 
and workshops on Documentary 
Filmmaking and Cologne Tribes. 

Klaus Jaeger, who will retire in 
May, learned of Jones’ intention to 
hold an event in honor of his retire¬ 
ment last spring. Jones organized 
and planned with the College for 
over a year to hold it as a College 
function. The Clifton 5, Juniata 
College and Goethe-Institute, New 
York sponsored the event. 

Jones is the program director of 
the European Union’s digital film 
project “Europe’s Finest”, as well 
as the manager for the Internatio¬ 
nale Kurzfilmtage Oberhausen. 


She chose the films and directors 
based on availability and interest 
of the directors. Jones said, “All of 
the filmmakers, especially Rainer 
Knepperges and Anja Drescke, as 
well as Franz Mueller, are personal 
friends of mine from Cologne and 
filmmakers with great success in 
Germany and abroad.” 

Wednesday’s events began with 
the short film by director Berhard 
Marsch titled, “Cologne Move¬ 
ments.” The feature film, “Science 
Fiction,” directed by Franz Muel¬ 
ler was next on the list. The film 
was based on finding a passage to 
a parallel universe. 

The first night’s large turnout 
continued throughout the festival. 
Senior Jonathan Knepp said, “The 
theatre was almost entirely full ev¬ 
ery night.” 

Thursday included a workshop 
on Documentary Filmmaking host¬ 
ed by Dietmar Post, co-director of 
the feature film for that evening. 
The film, “Monks: The Transatlan¬ 
tic Feedback,” is a documentary 
based on the American G.I. band, 


The Monks, that formed during 
their stay in Cold War Germany. 
Post’s brief before the film de¬ 
tailed the struggle of bringing it to¬ 
gether. After 10 years, Post’s team 
incorporated all the footage neces¬ 
sary to provide a comprehensive 
story through the journey of The 
Monks. Following the film, Post 
held a question and answer ses¬ 
sion. 

Drechke offered a workshop 
titled, “Cologne Tribes: Carnival, 
Re-Enactment and the Invention of 
Tradition in German Popular Cul¬ 
ture” on the festival’s final day 

The evening’s feature film, “The 
Career Changers” was directed by 
Knepperges and Christian Mrasek. 
The film follows two best girl¬ 
friends as they kidnap the boss of 
a major telecommunication com¬ 
pany. Knepperges was present for 
the screening of this film. 

When asked how he felt about 
the outcome of the festival, Jaeger 
said, “The event was a tremendous 
success...It was a very stunning, 
classy event with many students in 



HUNTING DOWN HUNTINGDON 

THE QUEST FOR ECONOMICALLY PRICED TOILET PAPER 


Romeeka Gayhart 

It was 1 a.m. when we pulled into 
the parking lot for the first time. 
The tender glow of the Wal-Mart 
sign illuminated rows upon rows 
of station wagons and the freshly 
tilled asphalt. When the electric 
doors slid open for us, we blinked 
back the fluorescent lights to see 
our neighbors and colleagues, with 
similar looks of wonder, marveling 
at rows upon rows of economically 
priced toilet paper and party favors. 
Finally, there was a place in town 
to buy racing stripes for our Neons. 
A place to find matching outfits for 
our dogs. Finally, Wal-Mart had 
come to Huntingdon County. 

Those of us who are old enough 
to remember Huntingdon county 
pre-Wal-Mart can recall the mixed 
feelings that its arrival evoked. 
Sure, we all knew Wal-Mart was 
evil.. .but we were sort of tired of 


driving to Lewistown to find rea¬ 
sonably priced shampoo. Now, 
after two years, many of us take 
Wal-Mart for granted. 

We should never have allowed 
ourselves to be seduced by super 
savings. 

Regardless of your gender, reli¬ 
gious or political affiliation or na¬ 
tionality, Wal-Mart is an industry 
that we can all get together to hate. 
Even Sam Walton is rolling around 
in his 100% American-Made cof¬ 
fin. What started as a tiny chain 
of variety stores has turned into 
a multimillion dollar conglomer¬ 
ate that is literally sucking the life 
blood out of America through a 
twisty straw. The visual is exces¬ 
sive, but facts warrant it. 

According to an Iowa State 
University survey, after 10 years 
of a Wal-Mart being built, the cu¬ 
mulative sales of local businesses 
decline by 34%. This shift might 


be acceptable if Wal-Mart was a 
viable source of employment. Ac¬ 
cording to wakeupwalmart.com, 
Wal-Mart employees were so 
poorly paid that they were eligible 
for $2.5 billion dollars of federal 
assistance fund in 2004. 

Where does the money go? 

Seventy percent of Wal-Mart’s 
products are made in China. In 
2004 Wal-Mart reported spending 
$18 billion on Chinese products 
alone. WakeUpWalMart quotes 
the China Business Weekly, “If 
Wal-Mart were [sic] an individual 
economy, it would rank as China’s 
eighth-biggest trading partner, 
ahead of Russia, Australia and 
Canada.” 

The good news is that, in Hunt¬ 
ingdon county, there’s no reason 
(or excuse) to shop at Wal-Mart. 
Pre-Wal-Mart businesses are still 
kicking. 

As far as food stuffs are con- 


attendance.” 

Klaus, a native of Kiel, Germa¬ 
ny attended Ohio State University 
where he received his M. A. in Ger¬ 
man literature. He earned his Ph.D. 
at Pennsylvania State University. 
Upon arrival at Juniata in 1972 he 
began his teaching career and was 
involved in many campus activi¬ 
ties. He was the first head coach of 
the Juniata varsity soccer team and 
head coach for the varsity men’s 


tennis team. He also once served 
as an assistant football coach. 
When asked if he was looking for¬ 
ward to retirement Jaeger said, “It’s 
sort of a mixed feeling. I have one 
eye with a tear in it and the other 
with a smile.” 

Jaeger’s post-teaching plans in¬ 
clude traveling to Canada for the 
Shaw Festival and spending some 
time with his daughter and grand¬ 
children who live in Oregon. 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


Juniata alumna Jennifer Jones (’94) and professor Klaus Jaeger pose 
outside the Clifton 5 before the Klaus Jaeger German Film Festival 
on Jan. 30. Jones created the event honor the German professor be¬ 
fore his upcoming retirement. 


cemed, the smaller grocery stores 
(Weis and Giant) rival Wal-Mart in 
selection. The first Giant supermar¬ 
ket was actually opened in Lewis- 
town, Pennsylvania although the 
company is now a subsidiary of the 
Dutch business Royal Ahold. Weis 
Markets, a small company found¬ 
ed in Sunbury, Pennsylvania, is an 
important buyer of Pennsylvania’s 
produce. The walk to Weis from the 
College is both short and involves 
cutting through a playground. It’s a 
great weekly moment of Zen. 

Personally, I prefer the small¬ 
er markets. Brenneman’s Meat 
Market (211 South 10th Street) 
and Country Garden Markets (on 
Route 22) are located within walk¬ 
ing distance from one another. 

The two markets offer produce 
and meat that is fresher and often 
cheaper than what can be found 
in Wal-Mart. Despite traveling to 
two stores, I find that it takes me 


less time to buy what I need when 
I don’t need to wait in line behind 
someone buying a month’s supply 
of cat food at Wal-Mart. I am also 
statistically less likely to walk out 
of a market with stuffed animals, 
pet fish, bulk packages of macaro¬ 
ni and cheese, and any other items 
that inevitably end up at the bottom 
of any Wal-Mart cart. 

Wal-Mart can also be avoided 
when shopping for household 
items. Although thrift stores for 
are not recommended for, say, pur¬ 
chasing toilet paper, they come in 
handy for spare irons. Pick up a 
phone book and call ahead to lo¬ 
cal thrift stores. Chances are they 
have exactly what you’re looking 
for under five dollars. 

Students are typically busy, lazy 
and have credit cards. We’re prime 
fodder for Wal-Mart, and its self- 

continued page 14 
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Anything But Ordinary 

V>lu£s Bloody 


Claire Williams 

The living have long had 
a fascination with youth, the 
undead and the rich. Author Me¬ 
lissa De La Cruz has managed to 
combine these elements into “Blue 
Bloods,” a book series with some 
interesting new takes on old vam¬ 
pire tales. 

“Blue Bloods” focuses on Schuy¬ 
ler Van Alen, a girl living with her 
grandmother in New York. Despite 
the fact that her family did not en¬ 
joy the wealth they once did, she 
still attends Duchesne, the private 
school for the elite. Although she 
tried, nothing about Schuyler fit in 
with the kids she hangs out with at 
school. 

Along with Schuyler we see 
Cordelia, her grandmother. She 
has raised Schuyler from a young 
age and has groomed her to fit in 
proper society. Other characters in¬ 
clude the Forces and other students 
who attend Duchesne, along with 
their families. 


When she turns 15, Van Alen 
finds out she is a Blue Blood, that 
is, a vampire. When other Blue 
Bloods her age start dying, Schuy¬ 
ler and her friend Oliver try to find 
out what’s happening. Later we 
find out more about what is killing 
the teen vampires and why. 

There is so much more to these 
books than I can possibly explain 
without ruining the story. And I 
do hate to spoil a good book. You 
have to read them without know¬ 
ing much more than what’s on the 
book jackets. The twists have to be 
discovered as you read and be pro¬ 
cessed as they come. 

One of my favorite things about 
the books is how De La Cruz com¬ 
bines elements of New York, like 
fashion and clubs, seamlessly with 
vampires. I also enjoy her take on 
the vampire mythos. It is an unusu¬ 
al one that really makes the reader 
think but it also gives a very con¬ 
crete root to where the vampires 
originated. 

De La Cruz weaves the pieces 



together without making the read¬ 
er feel like they are jumping from 
place to place. As with the min¬ 
gling of New York and vampires, 
she slides history into the story 
naturally. Every element works 
together to make an engaging 
story and works to build the layers 
that surround the Blue Blood cul¬ 
ture. 

Readers coming into the series 
will have the first three install¬ 
ments (“Blue Bloods,” “Masquer¬ 
ade” and “Revelations”) already 
available. De La Cruz has said on 
her Web site that there will be six 
more books in this series. 

Some other, older books that 
also humanize vampires include 
LJ Smith’s “Night World” books. 
Though they have fallen mostly 
out of print, some are still available 
onAmazon.com. 

You can find the “Blue Bloods” 
series at most bookstores or online. 
Melissa De La Cruz can be found 
online at www.melissa-delacruz. 
com. 



"No Country for Old Men"; Oscar nominee 
for best picture lives up to hype 


Bennett Rea 


“No Country for Old Men” 
deserves every accolade that 
is thrown its way. The film is 
flawless. Everything, from act¬ 
ing to atmosphere, is perfectly 
executed. The directors, Joel and 
Ethan Coen, have created a dark 
and thrilling masterpiece that will 
surely be known as their greatest 
work. 

The story begins when a simple 
southern hunter named Llewelyn 
Moss (Josh Brolin) stumbles across 
a drug deal gone awry. He finds 
trucks filled with drugs and bodies 
strewn everywhere. He also finds 
a case containing two million dol¬ 
lars and decides to take it with him. 
This is how the paths of Moss 
and a psychopathic killer named 
Anton Chigurh (Javier Bardem) 
cross. Chigurh is set on retrieving 
the money, and the movie plays 
through as a taut, and extremely 
intense, cat and mouse chase. 

Throughout the film, a Texas 


sheriff (Tommy Lee Jones) is in¬ 
volved in trying to protect Moss 
and more importantly, to philoso¬ 
phize on the current state of life. 
His musings 
make the film 
so much deep¬ 
er and serve 
to explain just 
what the title 
means. Paral¬ 
lels between 
what he’s talk¬ 
ing about and 
what Chigurh 
and Moss are 
going through 
are perfect. 

Probably the 
most impor¬ 
tant aspect of 
“No Country” 
to praise is the 
acting. Brolin is excellent, and 
the smaller roles played by Jones 
and Woody Harrelson add to the 
film tremendously. However, it 
is Bardem’s frightening portrayal 


of the psychotic Chigurh that will 
remain with viewers long after 
the film ends. His haunting ex¬ 
pression and deep, coldly sinister 
voice make him 
so incredibly in¬ 
timidating that 
one would won¬ 
der if Hannibal 
Lecter himself 
wouldn’t be skit¬ 
tish after hearing 
it. Chigurh is 
cold-blooded 
and relentless in 
his killing, but 
there are also 
pieces of his 
dialogue that are 
equally disturb¬ 
ing. You don’t 
know whether to 
laugh at his dark 
humor or be entirely creeped out 
by what he’s saying. It ends up be¬ 
ing a mix of both. 

The feel of the movie is also 
perfectly directed by the Coen 


rmal 

★★★★ 

“No Country for Old 
Men ” is now playing 
at the Clifton Five 
in downtown Hunt¬ 
ingdon. It is rated 
R for strong graphic 
violence and some 
language. 



Midnight Movie 


Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 

Sophomore Lauren Conley and freshmen Corryn Kosik and Eliza¬ 
beth Buenzli order refreshments before going to watch a movie spon¬ 
sored by Circle Ks Midnight Movie event on Feb. 9 at the Clifton 5. 
For admission, students paid $land a canned food item for charity. 
The Clifton 5 hosts such events each year, showing several different 
movies simultaneously to accommodate the usually large student 
crowds. 


brothers. The lack of bright colors 
and the desolate landscapes used 
portray an almost post-apocalyptic 
world, even though it is set in 1980. 
There is also appropriately very 
little music in the film. The lack 
of music makes the viewer more 
uneasy than if a “tense” score were 
put in. The general unease and 
anxiety that you feel doesn’t stop 
long enough for a breather. The en¬ 
tire film keeps you taut, tense and 
very nervous about what is going 
to happen. Even interludes of the 
sheriff’s musings are not enough to 
make you feel safe. 

The ruthlessness of the world 
in which Chigurh and Moss oper¬ 
ate is astounding. Chigurh espe¬ 
cially, seems to have warped mor¬ 
als which allow him to kill nearly 
anyone he wants (which is nearly 


everyone). Only a coin toss gives 
certain people a chance at living. 
One scene involving a gas station 
owner and Chigurh is one of the 
best scenes in any movie in the 
past year. 

The Coen brothers chose to keep 
with Cormac McCarthy’s original 
novel and leave some loose ends. 
However, by not compromising its 
ending to fit Hollywood standards, 
“No Country” has elevated itself 
even further above any other film 
in the genre. 

Overall, “No Country for Old 
Men” is a fantastic film, full of 
twists and intensity. Its superb act¬ 
ing and seamless pacing make it a 
heavy contender to win the Acad¬ 
emy Award for Best Picture. If it 
does indeed win, I will be com¬ 
pletely unsurprised. 
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Chinese New Year 


]Tie history of 


Kelly Popernik 


The most inspiring part of fash¬ 
ion is one day something is in, the 
next day it’s out and years later 
it’s back again. Twenty years may 
go by and you may find yourself 
wearing things you never thought 
would ever make it back into the 
fashion world. Does your grandma 
ever say to you, “I wore a dress just 
like that when I was your age!” 
That’s because she probably did. 


that popular culture had on fash¬ 
ion included music by the Beatles. 
Everyone wanted that shaggy hair¬ 
style! 

Seventies clothing is reemerging 
with its short, loose-fitting mini¬ 
dresses. The Andy Warhol inspired 
prints are larger than life. Geomet¬ 
ric shapes and large buttons are 
also tagged to this era and can be 
found embellishing the jackets of 
large retailers. John Travolta also 
made his fashion mark on this de- 


iqh 


past year-waist belts. They can 
be paired with anything from a 
dress to a tank top. Waist belts can 
be functional in both the summer 
and winter. They can even perform 
magic. I have yet to find another 
accessory that can make someone 
look ten pounds lighter just by be¬ 
ing worn at the highest point of her 
natural waist. 

The nineties were a sad time 
for fashion. Two words...shoul¬ 
der pads. Skinny jeans are the best 


Twenty years may go by and you may find yourself wearing things 
you never thought would ever make it back into the fashion world. 



The history of clothing is worth 
uncovering... 

In the 40s social trends dictated 
fashion. Forties fashion was greatly 
influenced by World War II. Before 
the war New York fashion design¬ 
ers would make their way across 
the Atlantic to discover what Eu¬ 
ropean designers were creating in 
Paris. Once the war began, such 
travel stopped. This was the first 
time sportswear was introduced to 
consumers by American designers. 
Sportswear, which is also known as 
casual clothing has been the largest 
market in American fashion since. 

There is more to remember 
about the fifties than John Travol¬ 
ta’s cool leather jacket with the 
collar flipped up in Grease and 
cardigan sweaters. Fifties fashion 
was simply classic. Women also 
wore pencil skirts that were snug 
from their hips to their knees. 
Cropped jackets were paired with 
pencil skirts in order to accentu¬ 
ate one’s hour glass figure. Not 
only are these fashions making a 
huge comeback, fifties swimwear 
is, too. Those high-waisted bath¬ 
ing suit bottoms have graced the 
2008 Victoria’s Secret bathing suit 
catalog. 

The sixties were groovy baby! 
No other decade can even com¬ 
pare. When we picture 60’s fash¬ 
ion, we probably think of huge bell 
bottoms and psychedelic shirts, but 
it is much more complicated. The 
invention of the mini skirt by Mary 
Quant graced the streets of Lon¬ 
don. Jacqueline Kennedy brought 
an elegance that no other first lady 
had done before. She got herself 
into trouble, though, by wearing 
European couture designs. Her 
trademark was boxy jackets and 
a-line dresses. Other influences 


cade with his white Saturday Night 
Fever suit. The only thing sweeter 
was his moves. Wide leg jeans 
started in the 70s and are currently 
selling like crazy. 

Fashion in the eighties is one 
that brings back memories of our 
moms with perms, spandex pants 
with stirrups, scrunchies and white 
washed jeans. These are memories 
we have attempted block and pic¬ 
tures we have tried to bum. Our 
dads enjoyed working the wind- 
breaker pants that still can only 
be pulled off by MC Hammer 
impersonators. Adidas sneakers 
have been popular since the eight¬ 
ies and will continue be a popular 
show brand. One fashion trend 
that started in the 80s became one 
of the most popular trends of this 


thing to be reinvented from the 
nineties. They are a bit on the rock 
star side but will look great paired 
with tall boots for winter and ballet 
flats for spring. 

There is a lot to leam from the 
different decades. Some things 
should be avoided at all costs 
(puffed bangs) while others should 
be embraced. What do you think 
the fashionable people of2050 will 
say about us? 

juri pgllioTL ^j 3 

In order to make your lipstick 
glide right on, try mbbing a 
toothbmsh (preferably your 
own) over your lips to exfoli¬ 
ate dry skin. 


Kevin Dundore / Juniatiar 

On Sat. Feb. 9\ students, faculty and staff were invited to celebrate 
the Chinese New Year festival sponsored by the Chinese club. The event 
offered many authentic Chinese dishes as well as entertainment , includ¬ 
ing music and other activities. Above, Pat and President Tom Kepple 
prepare to sample the festive fare. 

JAMqucrfacie, ltd'll 

The first 300 students receive 
free masks! 


Saturday @ 10 p.m. 

Feb. 16,2008 
IM Gym 

Semi-formal dress & 
masks are required 

$5.00 general admission/ $2.00 for senior class students 
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Valentine's Day a la America 


Geneva White 


Like most holidays, Valentine’s 
Day just makes sense. After all, 
if the mid-February weather isn’t 
enough to get you in the mood for 
love, half a bag of mini Reese’s 
Peanut Butter Cups can’t fail. 

Though Thanksgiving is tradi¬ 
tionally hailed as the paramount 
American holiday, in my opinion, 
Valentine’s Day has a lot going for 
it in that department. What other 
holiday embodies all the comic 


lack of substance and odd tradi¬ 
tions concerning food and com¬ 
mercialism that are the meat, po¬ 
tatoes and candy hearts of all that 
America loves in its holidays? 

Respecting a well-established 
formula, the day derives from 
a much older pagan celebration 
that was later re-robed in Chris¬ 
tian clothes so that no one had to 
give up a good party. However 
the pre-Christian version had to do 
with sacrificing an animal and then 
beating young women with bloody 


strips of its hide, not with handing 
out cards. There’s really no telling 
why that tradition got thrown out. 

But we all know it’s not really an 
American holiday without a little 
bit (oh well, a whole lot) of glut¬ 
tony, and the traditional Valentine’s 
fare sure lives up. For the most part 
it’s just the regular candy we see all 
year with some kind of pink, white 
or red makeover. But hey, it’s good 
news if you’re strapped for cash 
around but in the mood for a met¬ 
ric ton or two of discount sweets 


on Feb. 15. 

As for commercialism, if gross 
profit is measured, Valentine’s Day 
can’t compare with Christmas and 
Halloween. But what this mid-win¬ 
ter holiday lacks in size, it makes 
up for in heart... 

Valentine’s can claim only an 
illegitimate religious significance 
and it’s not about family or to¬ 
getherness as much as it is about 
getting lucky and buying jew¬ 
elry (in order to get lucky). But to 
those who would pooh-pooh that 


as a bad thing I say only: this holi¬ 
day is about love., If we can’t get 
what we really love today, when 
can we? 

So don’t say no to that extra 
chalky handful of candy hearts this 
year and don’t feel intellectual guilt 
if you go to the Step Up sequel to 
please a loved one. It’s Valentine’s 
Day baby, and this is America! 
This holiday is all about celebrat¬ 
ing that inner voice of indulgence. 
And really, what’s more American 
than that? 



ROCK STEAPY 

RBP WING, PISGUSTING BATHROOMS ANP 
RUNNING INTO TH9 mOPS 


Meg White 

“Hey guys! Want some red 
wine?” I was three months into my 
internship at Roadrunner Records 
in August when I went to Ozzfest. I 
had a working pass to aid my boss, 
with interviews. 

We stepped onto the Daath and 
Devildriver tour bus, and there was 
Dez, the front man of Devildriver, 
with a bottle of red. It had to have 
been at least 100 degrees that day, 
and the last thing that I wanted was 
wine. However, to Dez, turning 
down an offer of wine would be 
blasphemous. So, I took some in 
a small Dixie cup. We sipped our 


the open road. Behind that was a 
living room type space with a big 
TV and a small kitchen area. To 
my left was the tiniest, most dis¬ 
gusting bathroom I had ever seen. 
A bathroom that at least 12 guys 
use is not the most pleasant place 
to be. Probably smaller than a 
shower in Sherwood, the bathroom 
included a toilet, a make-shift sink 
and no shower. There is no such 
thing as “showering” while you’re 
on a tour bus. That happens at local 
stops. Past the kitchen and bath¬ 
room were the 12 miniature bunk 
beds and a small sitting room in the 
back with a couch. Take note, the 
music industry is not a profession 


Since it was a hot day, we went 
underneath a tree to do filming, 
which was right by a heavily wood¬ 
ed area. Little did I know that the 
lead singer was completely insane. 
About two questions into the inter¬ 
view, he led the camera crew into 
the woods while taking his clothes 
off. It was my job to make sure 
this interview wasn’t messed up. 
So as soon as he started running 
off into the woods, I feared for my 
job. “Come back! I’m going to get 
fired!” I screamed into the woods. 
All the other guys just stood there 
laughing. 

All the band members finally 
ended up coming back and finish- 


There's no such thing as "showering" while you're on a tour bus 


wine in the hazy tour bus, enjoying 
the air conditioning and listening 
to some crap music from one of the 
band member’s iPods. While Dez 
was being interviewed, I sat, just 
looking around, in awe of being on 
a tour bus. 

It didn’t surprise me that there 
was alcohol on the bus. What sur¬ 
prised me was that 12 guys shared 
this tiny space. It’s nothing like 
“The Lifestyles of the Rich and 
Famous,” where certain artists 
have a ton of money and can afford 
a ridiculously sized bus. Here, the 
two bands were traveling together, 
trying to save money. Artists that 
don’t sell as many records as say, 
Tool or Nine Inch Nails, can’t af¬ 
ford huge buses all to themselves. 

The front area was typical of any 
bus, with a driver’s seat and an ex¬ 
tra for anyone who wanted to see 


for the claustrophobic, or for those 
who don’t like being dirty. 

My favorite part about Ozzfest 
was meeting four of Roadrunner’s 
bands that were on the road with 
Ozzy. Part of my job was also 
making sure that radio stations 
and video shows met with those 
bands. My boss let me work very 
closely with Daath (pronounced 
like “goth”), because it is a “baby 
band.” This means that they are up 
and coming and have not hit it big 
yet. 

In the middle of the afternoon 
before the band went on stage, I 
had to set up Daath’s interview 
with Rob, the DJ from the radio 
program “Metal Injection.” Going 
into it, I was afraid because the me¬ 
dia plays up the “divas” of the mu¬ 
sic business. But, the men of Daath 
were more goofs than divas. 


ing the interview. The guys from 
Daath and I bonded that day with a 
lot of laughing and running around 
in the heat. I still have a few pic¬ 
tures of the guitarist wearing an or¬ 
ange wig and orange lays (there is 
never a dull moment in touring). 

Going to Ozzfest for free may 
seem like a fantastic thing for some, 
but working it is even better. Going 
on tour buses, meeting bands and 
getting to know people in the busi¬ 
ness was eye-opening. Not only 
are band members incredibly nice, 
but they’re real people who like to 
goof off and joke around like ev¬ 
eryone else. 

Just take a mental note. Never 
take any wine on an empty stomach 
especially in 100 degree weather, 
even if it’s from an awesome rock 
star. You’ll end up hanging by the 
toilet regardless of how cool he is. 


Hunting Down Huntingdon 

continued from page 11 


perpetuated myth that the store 
saves shoppers time and money. 
Many students, like senior Brosi 
Bradley, who live off campus are 
responsible for not only buying 
their own toilet paper (let’s face it, 
the college toilet paper is too thin 
to bother stealing), but also cook¬ 
ing meals and ironing clothing. 
When asked where she prefers to 
shop, Brosi said, “Weis because 
it’s very close to my house and 
you can walk there and everyone’s 
really friendly. And the Country 
Market because they have lots of 
good fruits and vegetables. It’s 
a very unique experience. It’s a 
much more pleasant shopping ex¬ 
perience.” 


When asked if she thinks she 
spends more time or money by 
shopping selectively, Brosi said, 
“Not necessarily.” 

Avoiding Wal-Mart is not just 
for students. Anyone with children 
will appreciate the value of teach¬ 
ing them that food does not always 
come from a magic shelf and get 
paid for by handing a magic card 
to an un-magically depressed- 
looking salesperson. 

So grab a friend, some good mu¬ 
sic, a few cloth shopping bags and 
get ready to feel better about your 
purchases. If transportation is an 
issue, I buy groceries once or twice 
a week. Contact me at gayharr04@ 
juniata.edu. I’ll drive you. 


Our Country's Good 
opens tonight 

Tonight Juniata Theatre presents “Our Country’s Good” in 
the Suzanne von Liebig Theater located in the Halbritter Cen¬ 
ter for Performing Arts. 

Tickets are $3 for students and $7 for the general public, 
and are available at the door or at the Info Desk in Ellis Hall. 

Additional performances are on Feb. 15, 16 and 21 through 
23. All performances begin at 7:30 p.m. 

“Our Country’s Good” is based on the the novel “The 
Playmaker” by Thomas Kelly. The play tells the tale of the 
redeeming power of theater on convicts in an Australian pe¬ 
nal colony. A handful of Royal Marine officers and over 800 
convicts live side by side in the strange, new Australian con¬ 
tinent. Many of the convicts seem to be no more than animals 
to the officers, and the play explores the developing relation¬ 
ship between convict and jailer. 
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High expectations & new adaptations 


Travis Raup 

The 2007-2008 regular season 
all comes down to three remaining 
games. The men’s basketball team 
finds itself (7-4) in conference play, 
which is good enough for third 
place going into this weekend’s 
dual Landmark Conference show¬ 
down versus the Drew Rangers (3- 
8) and the United States Merchant 
Marine Mariners (5-6). 

The playoff race is very tight 
and we find ourselves in a position 
where every game matters Current¬ 
ly only two games separate the first 
and third place teams. With three 
games to go, seeding is at stake. 

For four seniors, these games are 
especially important as they lead 
the team into action for the last few 
games of their careers. The journey 
up to this point has been one for the 
books for this group of fine men. 

This group of seniors has seen it 
all-from last year’s miracle buzzer 
beater loss to Widener in the MAC 
championship game to switching 
conferences and having to adapt 
to a more demanding schedule. 
Before the conference change, we 
were a part of the MAC which 
had games Wednesday and Friday 
nights. With this rule, many play¬ 
ers feel that it is strange to have so 
many practices during the week 
without any games in between. So 


far we have managed to win six 
of seven home conference games, 
while winning only one of three 
away. 

Senior point guard Kyle Opitz 
describes this change as being dif¬ 
ficult due to the fact that all Land¬ 
mark Conference games are slated 
to be played on back-to-back nights 
on the weekend. 

Senior guard Garrett Bull said 
the new compact game schedule 
is “difficult and fun.” He said that 
playing back-to-back games pro¬ 
vides the challenge of having to 
prepare for two different teams at 
once and staying focused on each 
team. 

Senior forward Brent Ferko 
describes his experience as being 
“eye-opening.” With playing new 
teams and traveling to new places, 
he enjoys the new atmosphere and 
level of competition. He summed 
up his experience when he said, 
“There is nothing like winning two 
games in one weekend!” 

The seniors have also witnessed 
our basketball program ascend 
from last place to a team that is not 
to be taken lightly. Senior forward 
Brian Cannon discussed his fresh¬ 
man year, recalling that the team 
did not have a winning record and 
the year before that we were one 
game over .500. Amazingly, two 
years later we were playing in 


Juniata’s first championship game 
and were literally one jump shot 
away from winning it all and ad¬ 
vancing into the first round of the 
Division III NCAA Tournament. 

The seniors are full of antici¬ 
pation for the post-season. They 
want to take what they learned 
from last year’s playoff run to win 
our program’s first conference 
championship. So far nothing has 
been guaranteed. With such close 
conference standings, we have to 
finish the season strong to obtain a 
playoff bid. 

The season has been full of ad¬ 
venture from traveling to Canada 
to play three exhibition games to 
early morning practices and return¬ 
ing from games late at night. So far 
we’ve handled it all quite well and 
have adapted to everything in our 
way. 

The leadership of the seniors 
and Coach Curley’s hard-working 
mentality has pushed our team into 
possible contenders for the first 
Landmark Conference champion¬ 
ship. 

After our two road games this 
weekend, we will finish the regu¬ 
lar season on Feb. 23. We play at 
school rival and current Landmark 
leader, Susquehanna University (9- 
2). We’ll look to avoid the season 
sweep and to avenge December’s 
four point loss to the Crusaders. 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


Senior forward Brian Cannon pulls up for a jump shot during Juni¬ 
ata s victory over Merchant Marine on Jan. 18. Cannon leads the 
Eagles in points per game average with 17.9. 


Round two. Making the loop in the Landmark Conference 

With little recovery time between contests, the women's basketball team stresses mental game 


Emily Hauser 

The Juniata College women’s 
basketball team is at that all-too fa¬ 
miliar place in our season, looking 
down the tunnel of opportunity to 
emerge into the sunlight at the oth¬ 
er end. As we head into the second 
round of conference play, we’ve 
given all the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence teams the once-over. 

It has been a unique year for 
Juniata basketball because of the 
switch from the MAC to the new 
Landmark Conference. We face a 
host of different teams, as well as 
a new schedule of back-to-back 
games every weekend. The new 
schedule has forced our team to 
adjust, both mentally and physi¬ 


cally. 

The weeks become long and the 
weekends fly by faster than you 
can blink an eye. “It’s tough to fo¬ 
cus early in the week. However, it 
also builds up excitement for the 
weekend,” said junior Kelly Ash¬ 
craft. 

There is something to be said 
for the competitiveness that comes 
after a week of beating up on your 
teammates. It’s exciting when we 
are finally able to beat up on an¬ 
other team. 

It’s unusual to play basketball 
in this tournament style so often. 
Usually, tip-off and holiday tour¬ 
naments are the only back-to-back 
games of the year. It affects how 
the team prepares but also how we 


structure our style of play between 
nights. 

The first night often needs to be 
a bit more fundamental and con¬ 
tained, especially on the defensive 


end. As a transitioning team, the 
necessity to slow down the pace 
can be mentally demanding. 

“Playing more contained on the 
first night takes us out of our ele¬ 
ment. The schedule has forced us 
to improve in this skill,” said Ash¬ 


craft. She keeps a realistic perspec¬ 
tive, however, adding that “It’s not 
like we are the only team making 
this change. It has just taken some 
adjustment.” 


As the second round of confer¬ 
ence play unfolds, senior Mindy 
Wemer said, “We can’t let physical 
fatigue affect mental fatigue.” 

The schedule requires the team 
to be on its optimal level mentally 
in order to control the physical 


side. Physically, we can play with 
any team in our conference. It’s 
going to come down to how well 
we perform in the mental aspect of 
competition. “Our team will ‘live 
longer’ in the playoff competition 
if we have a positive attitude,” said 
senior Jill Walsh. 

Throughout the season, we’ve 
seen that it’s turnovers, especially, 
that can change the dynamic of the 
game. We have been focusing in 
practice on simulating the defen¬ 
sive-style played by our competi¬ 
tors so that our offense can ‘prac¬ 
tice like we play.’ 

Practice focuses mainly on what 
our team needs to be doing bet- 


continued page 18 


“Playing more contained on the first night 
takes us out of our element. The schedule 
has forced us to improve in this skill.” 

- Kelly Ashcraft 
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Junior setter Matt Werle sets a teammate during Juniata s 3-1 victory 
over Mercyhurst on Jan. 25. Werle currenly leads the Eagles in as¬ 
sists with 323 on the season, or 11.54 per game. 

Youthful ness is no excuse 


Jess Winemiller 

Our men’s volleyball program 
has a tradition of excellence. The 
Eagles are determined to continue 
this tradition though their roster is 
less experienced in comparison to 
previous years. With a record of 4- 
3, and a disappointing loss to Mt. 
Olive College, the Blue and Gold 
were shaky out of the gates. 

“We are not where we wanted 
to do be at this point,” said senior 
Zach Bock after losing to nation¬ 
ally-ranked Penn State University 
on Feb. 5. “There is a lot of getting 
to know each other. In the past, we 
were in a routine.” 

With 12 underclassmen on a 
roster of 18 players, Juniata must 
break out of its routine. It all starts 
with preparation. 

“Practice always reflects how 
we play the next day,” said Bock. 
When the Eagles fail to keep prac¬ 


tice competitive, it carries over into 
game play. This was the case with 
PSU, who defeated the Eagles in 
three straight games. 

Playing such a solid team so ear¬ 
ly does have it advantages, howev¬ 
er. Following the PSU defeat, Ju¬ 
niata had a long discussion of what 
needs to be adjusted in practice. 

Focusing on the basics was 
among the adjustments - passing, 
cutting down on errors and serv¬ 
ing. Over the following days, the 
Eagles took their preparation seri¬ 
ously for next opponent Princeton 
University. Their goal was to enter 
each practice ready to play, accord¬ 
ing to Bock. 

This mentality was displayed on 
Fri., Feb. 8 as the Eagles soared 
pass the Tigers in a 3-1 victory. 

Juniata continued action at Saint 
Francis University on Wed. Feb 
13. Results were not available as 
of press time. 


Juniata track team starts off 
on the right foot 

Competes against D-l and D-ll 
schools in West Virginia 


Caitlin Hinson 

Despite negative wind chills and 
a track in mins, the Juniata track 
team has begun its season with 
lofty goals and great anticipation. 
We headed to West Virginia Uni¬ 
versity bright and early Feb. 2 to 
compete in the State Farm Shell 
games. We held our own battling 
against Division I and II schools. 
The day was victorious for many 
members of our team both young 
and old. 

On the men’s side, senior Matt 
Booth had quite the day. Booth 
snagged first place in the long 
jump (6.51m) and fourth place in 
the triple jump (13.08m). “The 
meet provided a more competitive 
environment for the team,” said 
Booth. “It shows how Division III 
athletes can sometimes be really 
underestimated.” 

Matt Bailey also captured a first 


said Vamer. “It has been rough 
getting used to the indoor facilities, 
but I think I have come a long way 
and I hope to continue to improve 
at each meet to follow.” 

Freshman Megan McQuillan 
also had a successful day. She 
placed fifth in the 800 meter race 
in 2:32.21 just in front of sopho¬ 
more teammate Faura Rupprecht 
who placed sixth with a time of 
2:32.34. McQuillan then anchored 
the fourth place finishing 4x400 
meter relay team with a time of 
4:24.99. Melissa Johnson, Court¬ 
ney DeGemmis and Cassie Majo- 
cha joined McQuillan on the relay. 
DeGemmis, a freshman, also had a 
strong individual finish in the open 
400 meter race finishing in sixth 
with a time of 1:05.00. DeGem¬ 
mis has quickly proven herself as 
a significant part of the team. She 
said, “As for my individual perfor¬ 
mances, I just always try my best. 


“I think our team did well competing against 
tought D-l and D-ll competition. It's a great 
momentum starter for when we go against 
the teams within our conference." 

- Kelsey Buffenmyer 


place in the 5000 meter race, run¬ 
ning it in 16:04.82. His time was 
fast enough to move him into the 
third all-time for Juniata in the 
event. 

Following close behind was team¬ 
mate Sam Williams with a time of 
16:26.98, which placed him fourth 
on the all-time list. 

Junior Tripp Rudolph followed 
the dominating trend in the mile, 
placing fourth in a time of 4:34.57 
- an indoor personal record for 
Rudolph. Rudolph then joined 
Eric Hoover, T. J. Breya and Shawn 
Rumery for a third place victory in 
the 4x400 meter relay with a time 
of 3:36.88. 

On the women’s side, there were 
several top performances. First, 
Stephanie Vamer ended her day 
with a bang as she seized Juniata’s 
indoor pole vault record with a 
jump of 2.60 meters (8’6.25”). The 
triumph was quite an accomplish¬ 
ment for the freshman. “Coming 
into the season I thought the school 
record was in reach since I have 
cleared 10 feet in high school,” 


I came here to mn and I don’t want 
to let anyone down. I know what 
I can do and have done in high 
school, so when I came here all I 
wanted to do is that or even bet¬ 
ter.” 

Megan Famens had powerful 
performances on the field. She 
placed eighth in the long jump 
(4.74m) and seventh in the shot 
put (10.86m) ranking her second 
all-time at Juniata. 

Kelsey Buffenmyer tied for a 
fourth place finish in the high jump 
with a height of 1.52m. 

Fandmark Conference Indoor 
Championships are just around the 
comer. The opportunity to take ad¬ 
vantage of the strong and unfamil¬ 
iar talent at WVU was not lost. “I 
think our team did well competing 
against tough D-I and D-II compe¬ 
tition,” says Buffenmyer. “It’s a 
great momentum starter for when 
we go against the teams within our 
conference.” 

We return to action this weekend 
at Susquehanna University to com¬ 
pete in the Susquehanna Open. 


By The Numbers 

1 

number of seconds that sepa¬ 
rated Juniata and Chatham's 
swim teams in the 200m free¬ 
style relay. That second gave 
Juniata a one point scoring 
edge and its first victory of the 
season 

19 

more swimmers Chatham had 
on its roster during its loss to 
the four-member Juniata team 

152 

career three-pointers made (to 
date) by senior Ali Meckey 
giving her Juniata women's 
basketball's all-time record in 
the category 

12 

years Kerry Stefanko's ('96) 
career three-point record (140) 
stood before Meckey eclipsed it 


38 ' 4 " 

distance senior Tommy Bie- 
derman hit with in the weight 
throw, giving him Juniata's 
school record in the event 

2 

weeks in a row freshman 
Stephanie Varner set a new 
school record in the pole 
vault. Her current high 
mark is a jump of 9' 6 1/4" 

20 

points scored by senior Gar¬ 
rett Bull in the men's basketball 
team's Feb. 10 victory over 
Goucher. The total, posted in 
Bull's final home game, marked 
his career high 
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New era for Juniata tennis about to begin 

Merging rosters and making road trips 


Amanda Fontana 

On Mon., Feb. 4, the Juniata 
College women’s tennis team fi¬ 
nally launches its first spring tennis 
season ever in the new Landmark 
Conference. We are anxious to 
step back on the courts officially 
for our first traditional season since 
the fall of 2006. In the new Land¬ 
mark Conference we will battle 
both old and new foes. 

Our program has a whole new 
look this season; only three play¬ 
ers return from the fall 2006 sea¬ 
son and four freshmen join the 
program. The team will miss two 
players, Caroline Weisser and Ar¬ 
iel Otruba, who went abroad this 
year. 

Not only is it the first time that 
we will be play in the spring, but 
we will be joining and competing 
alongside the men. 

We experienced this new change 
in this past nontraditional fall sea¬ 
son, when our teams competed in 
three matches together. This new 
system causes for longer matches 
with the average being about five 
hours, but it also allows for more 
support and team spirit. 

Commenting on the men’s and 
women’s seasons being together 
men’s player, Jarrad Silver, said, “I 


think it’s going to be a lot of fun 
practicing and going on away trips 
with them. We all have things that 
we can leam from each other and 
I look forward to seeing how we 
grow as players and as a team in 
the upcoming season.” 

Women’s player Maggie Wol- 
enter said, “It’s going to be an 
amazing experience playing with 
the men’s team because they have 
so much talent and skill. The men 
are fantastic players and to make it 


better, they all have great personal¬ 
ities as well. Long road trips will 
be a good time.” 

We have had some adjusting to 
do with the weather as well. Play¬ 
ing in the fall, we were greeted 
with sunshine and warm tempera¬ 
tures. Starting practice in Feb. is 
a different story. We have to play 
indoors in Altoona twice a week 
just to be able to play on real tennis 
courts. This takes about five hours 
out of each person’s day. We de¬ 
part school at 6 p.m. and don’t re¬ 
turn until around 11 p.m. This is 
quite a commitment for the team 


members and can sometimes be 
stressful, but it does enable us to 
leam time management skills due 
to these lengthy indoor practices. 

Since, the women’s team has 
four new members, the process of 
forming doubles teams that work 
well together and creating team 
unity are also vital parts of our first 
practices. For returning members, 
this is a radically different way of 
beginning a tennis season. This 
will take some adjusting to, but we 


are ready to begin. 

Last year our team had a record 
of 7-5. Coach Beth Bleil expects a 
similar standing this year, but it is 
hard to say in the new conference. 
The goal of our team is to become 
better players individually and to 
develop into a stronger team unit. 
Tennis focuses on the individual as 
well as the team, so sometimes it is 
difficult to find a balance. Bleil be¬ 
lieves our team will reach this bal¬ 
ance and grow stronger this year. 

Our team is excited to finally be¬ 
gin our new season and start a new 
era of tennis at Juniata College. 


"We all have things that we can learn from 
each other." 

- Jarrad Silver 


JC baseball prepares for 2008 
season with new head coach 


Shawn McDonald 

For most teams, the departure of a 
longtime coach and the hiring of a 
new head coach would cause strife 
and internal problems. Juniata’s 
baseball team is not most teams. 
Senior Paul Dunklebarger said, 
“At first, the decision by Coach 
Zanic to resign was hard to take. 
However, most of us look at this 
as nothing more than a change in 
staff, not our team.” 

The change comes as Tom Gib- 
boney was named Juniata’ head 
baseball coach on Jan. 7. Former 
head coach, George Zanic, re¬ 
signed from the position on Dec. 
6, 2007 following his election as 
Huntingdon’s district attorney. Za¬ 
nic had been at the Eagles’ helm 
for seven record-setting seasons. 

Coach Gibboney said, “I’m 
proud to be the new head coach for 
Juniata baseball. This year brings a 
new challenge to the team and to 


me, and I look forward to the sea¬ 
son.” 

Coach Gibboney was a perfect 
fit to fill the void on the baseball 
coaching staff. He had been an as¬ 
sistant coach on our team for the 
past two seasons and knows us 
well. Players have supported the 
athletic department’s hiring. 

“I’m glad that Gib got the job,” 
said senior Dan Kauffman. “Bring¬ 
ing in someone new this close to 
the start of the season could have 
been a disaster. Gib knows each of 
us and what skills we bring to the 
team.” 

Coach Gibboney brings change 
to a program that had a mediocre 
2007 season, finishing 17-17-1. 
This followed a second place finish 
and a 30-12-1 record the previous 
year. Coach Gib, as he is referred 
to by our team, brings a change of 
motivation, coaching techniques 
and professionalism to the dugout. 

His coaching scheme is centered 


on letting our team play, rather 
than giving us a chance to think 
and make mistakes. Coach Gib’s 
first change to this year’s approach 
came during practices. About this 
new approach Gibboney said, “We 
changed it up this year by starting 
practices at 6 a.m. and focusing 
more on the skills of the game, 
rather than the conditioning part. 
It’s on the players to make sure 
that they are in shape for the trip 
to Florida.” 

Also promoted this year to asso¬ 
ciate head coach is former pitching 
coach, Tye Levy. Speaking about 
his promotion Levy said, “My 
main responsibilities remain the 
same; [I’m] teaching and coaching 
the pitchers through the season and 
off-season. I will now be running 
the fall season while Coach Gib¬ 
boney is with football and I will 
control all game time decisions 
concerning the pitchers.” 

Both coaches are looking for¬ 
ward to the 2008 season. Also join¬ 
ing the coaching staff this year are 
Mark Campo, Craig Shope and 
Zeke Eisenhart. 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 
Senior Kasey Brough celebrates Juniata s lone win of the season 
with freshman Lindsey Cooper. The victory came on Senior Day and 
Juniata s only home meet against Chatham on Jan. 26. 

Surprise victory gives boost 
before Championships 


Jess Winemiller 


Kasey Brough, lone senior and 
captain of the women’s swim 
team, has tolerated losing all sea¬ 
son. With only three other team¬ 
mates, Brough realized winning 
was a long stretch. The Eagles lost 
their first five matches by an aver¬ 
age of 70.2 points. In their last reg¬ 
ular season meet, however, Juniata 
needed one point to edge Chatham 
University for what the ladies call 
the highlight of the season thus 
far. 

“It was huge,” said Brough. “We 
weren’t expecting it with only four 
people. They [Chatham] took two 
firsts just by default.” 

The two defaults, though, were 
long forgotten by the final event. 
The entire team would compete 
in the 200 meter freestyle relay for 
the win. A time of 2:06.89 placed 
the Blue and Gold exactly one 


second faster than the two oppos¬ 
ing teams, and Juniata defeated the 
Cougars 77-76. 

Pulling out this Cinderella vic¬ 
tory was a bonus for the Eagles. 
They began the season with 14 
members at the opening meeting 
which eventually dwindled down 
to the four that remain. According 
to Brough, however, four is still a 
team and she had no intentions of 
walking away from her last year of 
competitive swimming. 

“If I would have gone, the team 
would have ceased to exist,” said 
Brough. “There was no way they 
were going to get rid of us.” 

Juniata now takes its optimism 
and high spirits into the postsea¬ 
son. The Eagles will be compet¬ 
ing in the Landmark Conference 
Swimming and Diving Champion¬ 
ships on Feb. 15 - 17 at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy 
in Kings Point, N.Y. 
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Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 


Junior forward Kelly Ashcraft looks to shoot during Juniata s game 
against Catholic on Feb. 9. Ashcraft scored 12 points against the 
Cardinals and currently is tied for the team lead in scoring with 12.4 
points per game. Ashcraft also has a field goal percentage of .549for 
the season to lead the Eagles in that catagory. 


Landmark Conference round two 


ter. Since it is hard to prepare for 
two separate teams simultaneously 
during the week, it becomes neces¬ 
sary for our coaches to really push 
our limits so that we can adjust to 
diverse situations and teams and 
control the games in ways that 
plays to our strengths. 

Rebounding is always another 
key focus at practice. Both offen¬ 
sive and defensive boards can re¬ 
ally put a game into our control. 
Pulling in boards is necessary for 
finishing off a defensive series 
or sparking an offensive attack. 
It’s one of the little elements that 
makes a huge difference. 

Certain factors off the court 
have also changed because of the 
new schedule. Weekend games are 


continued from page 15 

intentioned to limit the amount of 
in-class time missed. While this 
has been successful, being away 
for the large majority of a weekend 
affects the amount of time and ef¬ 
ficiency with which we can com¬ 
plete our out-of-class assignments. 

“Even though we try to get our 
work done on the bus, there are al¬ 
ways distractions like movies and 
farkle,” said Wemer. The team re¬ 
ally needs to be efficient and not 
procrastinate during the week to 
make up for the lost weekends. 

Parents are also affected by the 
schedule. Especially with the 5:30 
p.m. tip-off on Fridays, parents 
have a hard time leaving work in 
time to make it to the games. This 
becomes more difficult for those 


with longer drives. 

In order to see the most amount 
of games and avoid extensive driv¬ 
ing, parents will often stay over¬ 
night in the same hotel as the team. 
It’s a trade-off because they have 
to pay for the hotel room but they 
save some travel time. 

Many find it easier to accom¬ 
modate for the weekend travel. 
They are mainly excited to see the 
team’s smiling faces at breakfast 
on the second day. 

With fan support and team fo¬ 
cus, we are going into the second 
round of conference play with 
confidence. There is no room for 
excuses in this do-or-die atmo¬ 
sphere. The way all playoff paths 
are made, only guts get the glory. 


Title IX triumphs: JC female athletes 
took home key fall accolades 


Staff 

Two all-stars, one team 

Field hockey players Kim Wag¬ 
ner and Heather Hassinger were 
named to the ECAC Division III 
Field Hockey All-Star team on 
Dec. 10. This marks the second 
time in two years that Wagner was 
named to the All-EC AC first team. 
Hassinger makes her first appear¬ 
ance on the All-ECAC second 
team. 

The honor is one among many 


for the senior standouts follow¬ 
ing their team’s record setting 
season. Wagner was previously 
named to the All-Landmark Con¬ 
ference First Team and selected as 
the Landmark Conference’s 2007 
Offensive Player of the Year for 
a campaign in which she led the 
conference in every offensive cat¬ 
egory. Wagner was named a Sec¬ 
ond Team All-America selection 
on Womensfieldhockey.com. She 
earned a Third Team All-Amer¬ 
ica nod from the National Field 


Hockey Coaches Association 
(NFHCA). These selections make 
Wagner a two-time All-American, 
as she was also included on each of 
these squads in 2006. 

Hassinger was named to the All- 
Landmark First Team and honored 
as the conference’s Co-Defen¬ 
sive Player of the Year. She also 
made the Landmark Conference 
Academic Honor Roll this fall. She 
was selected as a Third Team All- 
America by Womensfieldhockey. 
com. The NFCHA placed Has¬ 
singer on its All-Region Second 
Team. 

Juniata’s field hockey team set a 
program record for wins in a sea¬ 
son with 21. The Eagles dropped 
only three contests in 2007 on the 
way to their first ever conference 
title and a third NCAA tournament 
berth. The Blue and Gold upended 
Johns Hopkins and defending na¬ 
tional champions Ursinus College 
in the first and second rounds be¬ 
fore falling to Lebanon Valley Col¬ 
lege in the regional final. 


Regional flare 

Juniata's women's soccer's se¬ 
nior goalkeeper, Lisa Russo, was 
named to the Soccer Coaches As¬ 
sociation of America (NSCAA) / 
adidas Scholar All-America East 
Region team. She was one of 
three Landmark Conference play¬ 
ers named to the regional squad. 


continued page 19 
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JC Softball: Family in a 
game of inches 


Female athletes winning games, 
winning awards 

continued from page 18 


Amanda Rose Albanese 


The Juniata College softball is 
well known on campus for our loud 
voices and never-ending laughter 
throughout Baker. But this group 
is more than a team, we are a fam¬ 
ily: a family entering 2008 with a 
vision to succeed on the softball 
diamond. Our team ended the 
2007 season with a 13-17 record. 
Victories were often an inch away, 
and with the return of the entire 
roster, there is much hope for suc¬ 
cess ahead. 

Head coach John Houck, along 
with his assistants Ed Habershon 
and Kevin Flasher are very excited 
about the upcoming season. “With 
the return of the entire team from 
last year and the start of a new con¬ 
ference, this should be an exciting 
year for the Juniata softball pro¬ 
gram,” said Houck. He feels that 
the 2008 season is a great oppor¬ 
tunity for the Juniata softball pro¬ 
gram to make a statement against a 
new group of competitors. 

What will make our team suc¬ 
ceed in 2008? What will push us 
that extra inch? Co-captain, Tara 
Carl said, “Losing isn’t an option 
this year, and we’ll expect nothing 
less than a winning record.” We 
have been working hard since Sep¬ 
tember and are earnestly waiting to 
prove to Juniata and the Landmark 
Conference what we capable of. 

The current success of Juniata 
athletics in the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence has put great hope into our 
team. Carl said, “I’ve got very 
high expectations for this group 
of ladies and I know that they will 
give their all every time they set 
foot on the field.” 

Pitching will play a key role this 
year. We are lucky enough to re¬ 
turn sophomore hurler Alyssa Erb. 
The Hollidaysburg native broke 
two Juniata pitching records in her 
freshman season. 

Defensively, the team is solid. 
With the exception of a few player 
moves, the defense is almost iden¬ 
tical to last year’s squad. 

According to our coaches, hit¬ 
ting will be a third tool for success. 
Houck said, “We need to be able to 
move runners and hit with runners 
in scoring position for us to have a 
chance of being successful.” 

Although we are young, field¬ 
ing only two seniors, we are ex¬ 
perienced. Kaleigh Driscoll and 


I have played together now for 
three years, bringing familiarity 
and leadership to the table. The 
coaching staff has given us a huge 
responsibility in regards to leader¬ 
ship. “They are on the field to be 
the voice,” said Habershon, a true 
believer of playing his veterans., 
“Nobody has been in more games 
than they have.” 

Coach Ed has great hope for the 
sophomore and junior classes to 
excel this season, especially con¬ 
sidering what the sophomore class 
will have to offer. With a year of 


college competition under their 
belts, they are in a perfect position 
to step up. 

Last season, four players led the 
Eagles offensively. Sophomores 
Sarah Eckard, Stacy Nagy and ju¬ 
nior Carl all hit above .300. Nagy 
achieved a batting average of .420, 
earning herself a spot on the 2007 
All-Commonwealth Conference 
Team. Nagy is set to have another 
standout season. She has earned 
herself a stable position at first 
base and will be looked upon to 
continue her reign of solid play. 

Every team goes into a season 
with a set of goals and ours is no 
different. Undoubtedly, we want 
to have a good season and finish 


above .500. “Who knows where 
being .500 will get us?” said 
Driscoll. “That could mean we’re 
in the playoffs and that is fine with 
me.” 

The program has not reached 
post-season play since 2004 and 
now is a great time to go back. 
Habershon’s goal for the season 
consists of a no-strikeout man¬ 
tra. “That’s what made us better,” 
Habershon said, in reference to the 
2007 season. Last spring, we cut 
down our strikeouts, taking away 
73 free outs from our opponents. 

On Jan. 28, we began our quest 
of inches. With the winter weath¬ 
er, the Intramural gym has become 
our practice domain and our main 
focus has been fundamentals. On 


March 2, our hard work will pay 
off as we step foot on the diamond 
for the first time this year. Our 
fundamentals will be fine-tuned 
and inch-by-inch we will prove 
why being a part of our family is a 
reason to be proud. 


Russo, who posted an impres¬ 
sive .782 save percentage on the 
season, led her team to its first ever 
post-season appearance in 2007. 
The Eagles fell in the Landmark 
Conference semi-final match-up to 
the University of Scranton. 

National recognition 

Women’s volleyball player Am¬ 
ber Thomas was named one of 
the 11 finalists for the Collegiate 
Women Sports Awards’ 2007- 
2008 Division III Collegiate Wom¬ 
an Athlete of the Year. The award 
winner will be announced on June 
23 at a ceremony at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. 

Thomas’ selection as a final¬ 
ist comes after another successful 
season for the junior outside hitter. 
She was named Division III Player 
of the Year by the American Volley¬ 
ball Coaches Association (AVCA) 
and was placed on the AVCA All- 
America First Team. Thomas was 


honored as the first ever Landmark 
Conference Volleyball Player of 
the Year. She was also included 
on the All-Landmark Conference 
First Team and the conference’s 
Academic Honor Roll. 

This season, Thomas led the 
Eagles to the NCAA Division II 
Final Four for the third time in her 
three year career. Juniata could not 
defend its 2006 national champi¬ 
onship, losing in the national semi¬ 
final to UW-White water. 

According to a Juniata press 
release, “The Collegiate Women 
Sports Awards program, now in 
its 32nd year, is sponsored by the 
American Honda Motor Co., Inc., 
which will donate $1,000 toward 
women’s athletics at Juniata Col¬ 
lege.” 

Thomas’ nomination is the sec¬ 
ond for a Juniata athlete. Former 
women’s volleyball player Stepha¬ 
nie Kines was a finalist for the 
award in 2006. 


2/22 Men's vo 
2/23 Men's volleyl 


*Can't attend the games? You 
athletics Web site. On the site 
schedule (right side of page) ar 


Upcoming JC athletic contests 


leyball vs. East Stroudsburg University, 7:30 p.m. 
ball vs. New Jersey Institute of Technology, 7 p.m. 


on't need to miss the action. Check out "Live Stats" on the Juniata 
click on the team's page. Find the game being played on the team's 
d select the "Live Stats" to read all the action as it unfolds. 


I've got very high expectations for this group 
of ladies and I know they will give their all." 

- Tara Carl 
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Valentine song: 



"Invisible" 
by Clay Aiken 


Valentine video: 

You 2) 

Broadcast YourselP 


Search for: 

Valentine's Day Don'ts 


Valentine gift: 



The gift that keeps on giving: 
STDs 


Valentine flower 



Venus fly trap 


Valentine e-card 



Being away from 
you has given me 
clarity on how 
insane you are. 

somAcards 


Any love card from: 
www.someecards.com 


Crossword 



Across: 

I. Wine bag made of goatskin 
5. Author of Metamorphoses 

9. Killed by a jealous brother 

10. “Take up the_” idiom 

II. Charge for a firearm 

12. Given out at the birth of a baby 

13. Men who “preach doctrines, they know to be 
untrue to men they know to be idiots”- 

H.L Mencken 

15. Non-profit news radio station (abr.) 

16. Service that provides emergency care (abr.) 

17. Lead character of the Pokemon cartoon show 
from the late 90’s 

20. Military force sent over to Europe in World 
War 1 (abr.) 

22. Produced the CD Army of One 
24. River that runs into the Ubangi River 
28. Half of the pair dedicated to reform referred 
to as the Gracchi 

31. Beginning of a Baruch Spinoza quote 

32. A Juniatian summer course 

33. Moon whale 

34. German professional bicyclist’s nickname 


Down: 

1. Caused by DHT 

2. Double reeded musical wood instrument 

3. There’s no “I” in team 

4. River in southeast Russia 

5. Suffix before a vowel that means few or little 

6. “The boundaries which divide life from death 

are at best shadowy &_” 

7. Company that works to give another company 
a creative technological advantage 

8. System that organizes knowledge into 
heterogeneous subsets (abr.) 

14. What college students worry about (abr.) 

17. Crime that indicates that playing with fire 
has gone one step too far 

18. Clay used in the creation of oil paints 

19. Wrote the Odyssey 

23. McCain’s campaign co-chair’s nickname 

25. Ancient name of Ireland 

26. German word for air 

27. Suffix with the meaning to begin 

29. Translates genetic information into proteins 

30. The meeting of library science, computer 
science and networked information systems (abr) 


Valentine’s Day 
Factoids 

$100.89 is the spending 
amount of an average 
Valentine’s Day consum¬ 
er 

36 million heart-shaped 
boxes of chocolate are 
sold for Valentine's Day 
180 million roses were 
purchased on this special 
day in 2005 

15% of women in the 
United States send them¬ 
selves flowers on Valen¬ 
tine’s Day 

Hallmark Cards, Inc. 
earned the largest profit 
of all businesses associat¬ 
ed with holidays in 2005 
85% of all Valentine’s 
Day cards are bought by 
women 



That's 
Norm for 
you... 


We all know him. We all have heard one of his classic stories. Now the Juniatian brings readers a new sec¬ 
tion for the BackPage- stories and advice from Norm. If you have a question for Norm , e-mail us at juniatian@ 
juniata.edu. Make us work for you! 

Q: What was your best pickup line A: I never used a pick up line , I worked as a bouncer at a club 
back in the day? when I was younger and never had to try. Girls like bouncers, 

and when you do it for 15 years, you never have to try. 



A DIFFERENT APPROACH TO F0R5I6N POLICY 
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NCAA considers Dill structural changes 

Proposed division and restrictions could change the face of Juniata athletics 


Jess Winemiller 

The National Collegiate Ath¬ 
letic Association (NCAA) recently 
formed the Dill Working Group 
on Membership Issues to research 
the possibility of adding a subdivi¬ 
sion to Division III (Dill) or creat¬ 
ing a completely new division. 

Currently the NCAA divides its 
programs into three divisions (DI, 
DII and Dill). Due to the rapid 

Spicing up 
Muddy Run 

New food options and 
seating plans on the way 


Christina Gongaware 

When students return to classes 
next semester, they will not find 
the Muddy Run Cafe that they 
have become accustomed to see¬ 
ing. A new food court style format 
will bring new menu options and 
seating arrangements. 

Mexican-style food choices 
and a new “Jitter’s”-style coffee 
bar are just two of the new food 
options that are part of Juniata’s 
most updated plans for Muddy. 
“Salsarico,” “Cyclone Salads,” 
and “Sub Connection” are a few 
of the names that will tentatively 
be used for the new kiosks. 

All of the classic meal choices 


continued page 3 


growth and diversity between old 
and new members, the role athlet¬ 
ics play within the Dill member¬ 
ship is becoming a concern. The 
provisions of a proposed subdivi¬ 
sion or new division are not set at 
this point. 

“We really do not know what 
this division is,” said President 
Tom Kepple. However, schools 
pushing this separation want more 
restrictions. They want stronger 


limits on aspects such as, but not 
limited to, off-campus recruiting 
and *non-traditional seasons. (*see 
box on p. 6) 

Coaches might no longer be 
able to attend high school games 
in order to recruit athletes for their 
teams. Additionally, the number of 
organized competitions and prac¬ 
tices outside a sport’s *tradition- 
ally defined season could be low¬ 
ered. These discussions are all in 


preliminary stages, however, and 
are open to question. 

“People can relax on this one. 
The chance of actually dividing at 
this point is relatively small,” said 
Kepple. 

Approximately 150 institutions 
must approve a new configuration. 
It would then be up to these mem¬ 
bers to determine the mles and 
focus of their new grouping. 

The name of this structural 

Fitness center: 
possibility of 
extending hours? 

Sara Cieslewicz 

Students in the Facebook group, 
“Extend the Fitness Center (aka 
GYM) hours!!!,” are attempting 
to change the Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center hours to include 
the8-10 a.m. time slot on Mon¬ 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Junior Maura Collins, creator 
of the group, wanted to see how 
many people would support the 
gym being open from 6 a.m. to 
9 p.m. straight, instead of closing 
from 8 a.m. to 10 a.m. Seventy-six 
members have already joined. 

Students consider these hours 
valuable because of crowded facil¬ 
ities during popular hours. They 
also see the proposed change as 
an opportunity for more student 
job hours and greater flexibility 
for athletes to get in mandatory 


change, if implemented, is also 
to be determined. It could be a 
numeric designation (DIV or DIII- 
A) or a proper name (Roosevelt 
Division or Roosevelt Subdivi¬ 
sion). According to head women’s 
soccer coach Scott McKenzie, the 
NCAA must market the product 
correctly. Otherwise, a degrading 
connotation could be associated 


continued page 6 

workouts amongst hectic class 
schedules. A few students see it as 
a chance to further the hour exten¬ 
sion until 11 p.m. in the future. 

According to Larry Bock, the 
athletic director, the fitness center 
staff has attempted several differ¬ 
ent hours of operation and the ones 
now in use are the ones receiving 
the most and longest uses for the 
facility. Bock added that $25,000 a 
year is put towards upgrading the 
fitness center with more machin¬ 
ery in hopes that it will help the 
crowd. 

Collins, however, does not think 
adding more machines is the solu¬ 
tion to an overcrowded gym. “It is 
cheaper to extend the hours so it 
is not so crowded at a peak time 
instead of trying to cram more 
equipment in there,” she said. 

In response to adding more 
hours, Bock said, “We are pretty 
sure that seventy hours is a lot 
to be open... [To add more] we 
would have to get funding ... It is 
not a great deal of money, but we 


continued page 4 


Bailey Oratorical 2008 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 

Sophomore Dustin Gee poses with President Kepple after winning 
the Bailey Oratorical on Feb. 26. Gee challenged the audience to 
examine first world countries'roles as leaders in regards to informa¬ 
tion technology. 


New RFS program 



Juniata teams up with 
St. Francis University 
to offer a cutting edge 
program on the edge of 
Raystown Lake. 


Widman's world 



Prof. David Widman 
and his students work 
in the CAVE to create a 
virtual video world that's 
larger than life. 


see page 2 


see page 5 


Quinntessential photos Women's hoops 

JC women's basketball 
finishes #2 in the Land¬ 
mark to make a playoff 
appearance for the first 
time in seven years. 

see page 11 see page 15 



Sophomore Erica Quinn 
asks her friends to party 
in some unique ways, 
then captures the magic 
on film. 
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JC & St. Francis to share nature at Raystown Field Station 


Alison Rihs 


Next spring, Juniata will offer 
students the opportunity to spend a 
semester immersed in the woods at 
the Raystown Field Station (RFS). 
A new addition to the existing 
fall semester RFS programs is a 
partnership with St. Francis Uni¬ 
versity. Both schools will provide 
professors to offer a team-taught 
non-traditional learning experi¬ 
ence. 

This science-themed program 
requires professors from both 


Sarah Ruggiero 

Sophomore Gillian Thomas and 
the Huntingdon Community Cen¬ 
ter will host a lock-in at the center 
to raise money for Caleb Cook, a 
local child suffering from Hodgkin 
lymphoma, a form of leukemia. 
Though there is not a determined 
date at this time, the lock-in will 
take place sometime in March. 

Thomas met the Cook fam¬ 
ily last year when she became 
involved as a volunteer at the 
Community Center. She helped 
with the afterschool program that 
the Cook children attended. 

“I have an attachment with the 


schools to work cooperatively to 
create an educational setting. For 
the semester, 14 students will live 
in the field station dorms. This is 
the first time Juniata has partnered 
with another institution for this 
type of project. 

Chuck Yohn, director of RFS, 
said, “We will take seven students 
from each institution. .. .Each stu¬ 
dent will take all four classes.” 

Given the specific courses to 
be offered, the program is aimed 
toward zoology, wildlife conserva¬ 
tion and ecology POEs. 


kids and their family,” said Thom¬ 
as. 

Thomas is expecting 6^ to 8^ 
graders from Huntingdon, Mount 
Union and Juniata Valley to attend 
the lock-in. Students will enter the 
center at 7 or 8 p.m. on Friday and 
be released on Saturday at 10 a.m. 
Events already planned consist of 
sports, team building activities, 
skating and arts and crafts. 

Thomas is looking for volun¬ 
teers to supervise children during 
the lock-in or anyone willing to 
contribute ideas. “I need people 
there all the time. I need people on 
every floor at all times,” she said. 

“Thinking about what Gillian’s 


Yohn and Vince Buonaccorsi, 
associate professor of biology, will 
teach Vertebrate Zoology and Bio¬ 
statistics, respectively. St. Francis’ 
Lane Loya, associate professor of 
biology, and Sue Morra, professor 
of biology, will lecture General 
Ecology and Animal Behavior. 

Although the classes will be 
individually taught, Yohn said, 
“Ecology and Biostatistics both 
have projects that are likely to 
become integrated.” 

Dennis Johnson, associate pro¬ 
fessor of environmental sciences, 


doing, thinking about kids helping 
another little boy, you don’t realize 
what you are a part of,” said Anna 
Elias, the coordinator of career ser¬ 
vices & community outreach. 

Although a profit will be made 
from the concession stand and the 
entrance fee, Thomas is still look¬ 
ing for sponsors and donations 
from community. 

“I would just like to raise the 
money for the family and let 
them know we’re thinking about 
[Caleb],” said Thomas. 

Anyone who would like to 
become involved should contact 
Gillian Thomas at thomagm06@ 
juniata.edu. 


explained why Juniata chose to 
collaborate with St. Francis Uni¬ 
versity. “Initially it was common 
interest and proximity,” he said. 
“We had been talking with St. 
Francis about a possible joint 
semester in Sustainable Business. 
.. .We hosted a conference at the 
field station last fall and [they 
were] very interested,” said Yohn. 
He also explained that St. Francis 
has a wind power initiative similar 
to Juniata’s. 

Some students who do not want 
to study abroad can choose the 
RFS as an alternative off-campus 
learning experience. When not in 
class, students can go kayaking, 
hiking or simply admire the scen¬ 
ery. 

Junior Brian Pearson, who had 
studied at the RFS said, “There 
are a ton of research opportunities, 
both on the lake and on land. The 
rooms are significantly larger than 
rooms on campus, with carpeting, 
ceiling fans and plenty of other 
things that make it feel just like 
home.” He also liked having a full¬ 
time chef available, as opposed to 
the food from Baker. 

Senior Genna Huston enjoyed 
her time at RFS in fall 2006. “I 
absolutely loved it. It was probably 
one of my best semesters I have 
spent at Juniata. ...There was so 
much hands-on experience; it was 
great. And to be able to...go out 
in the field and actually collect the 
data you would work with was 
pretty cool.” She also said that 


living in close quarters was a good 
lesson in dealing with others. 

Students admitted that there 
were some drawbacks to the pro¬ 
gram. Pearson said that being 
away from campus makes it dif¬ 
ficult for athletes to go to practices 
every day. Also, spending all day 
with a small group of students can 
be frustrating. 

Juniata originally tried introduc¬ 
ing “Humanities in the Woods” 
which would have allowed students 
from different POEs to experience 
the RFS. However, low enrollment 
(less than five students) forced its 
cancellation this spring. 

Provost James Lakso believes 
that the College will try to reintro¬ 
duce a similar idea in the future. 
“Absolutely. We’re not giving up 
on that,” he said. The spring 
’09 program will not replace the 
“Humanities in the Woods” con¬ 
cept. Instead, it is meant to provide 
“different program opportunities” 
for the students, according to John¬ 
son. 

Yohn said, “It’s the intense focus 
and integration. .. .When you have 
an integrated semester, multi-dis¬ 
ciplinary and inter-disciplinary 
connections are made. Because 
students are embedded in the field, 
they become embedded in their 
fieldwork and get more out of their 
project experience.” 

Preregistration for the spring ’09 
semester begins in March. The 
only extra cost for the RFS semes¬ 
ter is the standard lab fee. 


Lock-in for area middle school students 

Juniata student to raise money for local lukemia patient 


Have PRIDE in your community: Upcoming telethon 


Sarah Ruggiero 

PRIDE will hold its annual 
fundraiser, the Huntingdon County 
PRIDE Telethon, from Mar. 26-29 
at the Smithfield Fire Hall. All 
events will be broadcast locally on 
channel 17. 

All money raised supports the 
functions of PRIDE. In recent 
years, the telethon has raised over 
one-third of the organization’s 
annual operating budget. 

PRIDE stands for the organi¬ 
zation’s commitment to Promot¬ 
ing, Rehabilitation, Independence, 
Dignity and Education for people 
with special needs in Hunting¬ 
don County. The organization’s 
mission is to “provide programs 
which enable people who are 


developmentally and/or physically 
disabled to function at their opti¬ 
mal level of performance.” 

“The big thing the telethon helps 
with is PRIDE awareness. It is 
important to alert people about 
what we do,” said Joel Pheasant, 
director of technology solutions 
center and an eight year volunteer 
and current member of the PRIDE 
board of directors. “It’s not just the 
telethon, we’re much more. We 
want to make everyone aware of 
all our services,” he said. 

The telethon opens with a wing- 
off, which will be held on Mar. 9 
from 1-4 p.m. at the Smithfield 
Fire Hall. This will be followed 
by a combination of a three day 
auction with a ‘PRIDE Idol’ tal¬ 
ent show. Local businesses, indi¬ 


viduals, organizations and schools 
sponsor the events and donate 
goods and services to the auction. 

“It’s a very good organization 
to support and we love to get 
people involved. The College 
prides itself on community ser¬ 
vice. If people are looking to vol¬ 
unteer, give us a call. We’re always 
looking for help,” said Pheasant. 

“We need students to help on 
auction days [from] 4:00-12:00, 
or any parts thereof, on Wed. 
Mar. 26 through Fri. Mar. 28,” 
said PRIDE director Sandra Baer. 
Students may register by contact¬ 
ing apfmgstl@huntingdonpride. 
org. 

To find out more information 
about PRIDE, visit http://www. 
huntingdonpride.org. 


Say cheese, save cash 

Juniata College photo contest 

Juniata’s marketing department is currently sponsoring a cam¬ 
pus-wide photo contest. Students are encouraged to submit candid 
photos of all aspects of campus life, including club events, academic 
field trips, dorm life, campus happenings, etc. 

All photos entered will be considered for the contest’s grand 
prize—free books for the fall 2008 semester from the Juniata Col¬ 
lege Bookstore. If the winner is a senior who graduates this May, 
s/he will receive a $400 gift certificate to amazon.com. 

To submit photos, a student must: 

1. Create an account at www.flickr.com 

2. Upload photos to an album. 

3. Join the Juniata College Photo Contest Flickr Group. 

4. Send photos to that group. 

The marketing department will display a winning photo each 
week on the College’s Web site under the “Campus Life” tab. To see 
each week’s winner, choose “Photo contest” on the page’s sidebar. 

A panel of Juniata administrators will choose the grand prize win¬ 
ner to be announced on April 30. 
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Upcoming Muddy renovations 


will still be available with the sev¬ 
eral additions. Seating choices will 
also be increased, including booth- 
style seating. This new area will 
be available 24 hours a day for 
students to congregate and study. 
Muddy Run itself will retain con¬ 
ventional serving hours. 

The new coffee bar will also 
accommodate the needs of stu¬ 
dents. A walk-up window facing 
Cyber Cafe will be available. This 
will allow it to remain open during 
student events in the ballroom, 
according to Hal McLaughlin, 
manager of Sodexho. “If enough 
students get together and want the 
coffee bar open later at night, we 
can do that,” he said. 

“The school has known for years 
that [Muddy] needed a facelift,” 
McLaughlin said. “It’s a big proj- 


continued from page 1 

ect... .The blue and gold rooms are 
going to have to be gutted, but I 
think that the end result is going to 
be very nice and students are really 
going to like it.” 

Freshman Stephanie Strauss 
agreed that renovations are need¬ 
ed. She said, “There was a lot 
of unused space and a lot of the 
furniture was outdated. There are a 
lot of changes that definitely have 
to be made.” 

Freshman Jacqui Johnson also 
approved of the changes that are 
being made. She said, “I think that 
Muddy Run really needs more 
space and is always too crowd¬ 
ed, especially on chicken tender 
Thursdays. There aren’t that many 
choices, either, so I think that the 
renovations are pretty overdue. I 
don’t think that too many students 


are going to disagree with what is 
going on.” 

These changes will not be only 
structural. According to the most up 
to date plans, meal exchange will 
no longer be available. McLaugh¬ 
lin said that "taking away meal 
exchange offers students more 
choices." He also said that extra 
DCB will be offered next year to 
cover the difference. 

The final decisions on meal 
exchange and DCB have not been 
made, however. The Dining Ser¬ 
vices Committee, composed of six 
students in all four classes, is still 
working with Sodexho to make 
their ultimate choice. 

Meal exchange is currently 
available at Muddy Run for a 
greater span of time than at Baker 
Refectory, and offers students an 


alternative to the cafeteria. There 
is no set date as to when Juniata 
will make its final policy on the 
subject. 

Staci Weber, director of student 
activities, said the Dining Services 
Committee has shared a great deal 
of influence on these changes. 
These students have helped look 
over floor plans and ideas since the 
beginning of the project. 

“This is a continuous process. 
Last week we looked at an updated 
version, and hopefully next week 
we will have another one to take a 
look at,” she said. 

The same students who spon¬ 
sored Juniata Top Chef are being 
“productive and reactive to the cur¬ 
rent changes,” said Weber. From 
complaining about “too much 
water in the pasta to students want¬ 
ing more organic food,” Weber 
said that students are changing the 
way Juniata eats. 

McLaughlin added that Sodexho 


greatly supported ideas of expan¬ 
sion and collaborated with Juniata 
to create a floor plan that students 
would approve of and enjoy. He 
said that it has been a long process 
and that several ideas and options 
were considered. 

New job opportunities will also 
be created, as the added space will 
require new workers to operate the 
kiosks and maintain the seating 
area. McLaughlin said that hiring 
six to eight new staff members will 
be necessary to run the updated 
facility and fill the schedule. 

Muddy Run was last renovated 
in 2000, when meal exchange 
at the cafe began. More meal 
options became available and din¬ 
ing capacity was expanded in the 
Cyber Cafe. 

Construction, currently estimat¬ 
ed at over $300,000, will begin 
in May and should be completed 
by the beginning of the 2008-09 
school year. 


Cockroaches and snakes 
and bees, oh my! 

The little creatures on campus you 
haven't heard about until now 


Brianna O f Malley 

According to the Juniata Web 
site, 82 percent of attending stu¬ 
dents live on campus, little, how¬ 
ever, is known about the other 
residents around here. No, it is not 
just the spiders in the dorm rooms 
and squirrels in the Good Hall 
ceilings. Juniata houses snakes, 
cockroaches, rats and other crazy 
critters to enhance student educa¬ 
tion. 

Most biology students have 
endured “fish kill lab,” officially 
known as Toxicology Lab. This lab 
includes students vivisecting rain¬ 
bow trout treated with a chemical 
and taking blood samples. These 
fish can be found in an artificial 
stream in a cold storage room of 
the von Liebig basement. 

Teaching assistant Kaj Gass 
said, “Juvenile fish are treated with 
endocrine disrupting compounds 
and are tested to see if they pro¬ 
duce any female hormones.” 

Along with the rainbow trout, 
a tank of mudpuppies, or aquatic 
salamanders, are raised. They are 
part of professor Jeff Demarest’s 
biological research on stomach 
membranes and are used because 
they have a large intestine in pro¬ 
portion to their body size. 


Psychology professor David 
Widman keeps his lab rats in anoth¬ 
er storage room in von Liebig’s 
basement... He uses time place 
learning, a method that involves 
rats performing maze work, as part 
of his research which also involves 
testing the rodents’ counting abili¬ 
ties. Students in his Research in 
Psychology class receive the first 
hand research experience. Wid- 
man’s testing is part of his own 
study, but he believes that the real 
benefit of the rats is giving stu¬ 
dents knowledge in research. “It is 
good work experience to prepare 
students for grad school,” he said. 

The B wing of the Brumbaugh 
Academic Center has its own little 
jungle, commonly known as the 
vertebrate zoology lab. In Verte¬ 
brate Zoology, students leam using 
live specimens ranging from fish 
to snakes. This allows students to 
care for the animals while learning 
firsthand about their biology. 

The use of animals is not just 
constrained to the sciences; educa¬ 
tion professor Kathy Jones keeps 
Madagascar hissing cockroaches 
and plastic bins of red worm in 
her office. While many recoil at 
the word cockroach, Jones sees 
them as a great teaching tool. She 
uses them in Elementary Science 


Methods to help people conquer 
their fear of such crawlers. Jones’ 
worm bins are also part of her 
mini vermacomposting operation, 
a process which allows worms 
to break down organic material, 
creating rich top soil. 

Geology professor Larry Mutti 
is starting the beekeeping club 
with students. While this club is 
a few signatures away from being 
an official RSO, students like 


sophomore Erica Quinn think the 
organization is important. Quinn 
explained that there have been 
many hive collapses in honeybees 
and maintaining a population at 
Juniata is important. “We have 
a lot of hive boxes that need to 
be fixed, once we are an official 
club we plan on buying bees,” 
she said. 

According to the Juniata Fac¬ 
ulty handbook, all animals kept 


on campus for academic reasons 
must comply with regulations of 
the Institutional Animal Care and 
Usage Committee (IACUC) which 
oversees institutional use of ani¬ 
mals for research and instructional 
purposes. While the ends of some 
of these animals wouldn’t exactly 
meet PETA approval, IACUC 
makes sure they are well cared for 
before they give their lives in the 
name of education. 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 

The vertebrate zoology lab in the BACgives students hands-on learning opportunities. 
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Students voice desire for 
more fitness center hours 

continued from page 1 


Honoring top professors: The Beachley Distingnished Awards 

Student nominations for outstanding teachers and mentors due soon 


Ashley Hileman 


At the Spring Awards Convocation on April 29, students won’t be the only ones recognized for their 
hard work and achievements. Two faculty members will also be rewarded as recipients of the Beachley 
Distinguished Awards for teaching or academic service. 

Until March 31, individuals or groups of full-time students, alumni, faculty, administrators and trustees 
can nominate faculty members for two distinct awards. The first is the “Beachley Award for Distinguished 
Teaching.” Some of the selection criteria are as follows: a comprehensive knowledge of the field, arousal 
of academic interest, stimulation of thinking and development of understanding. 

The second award is the “Beachley Award for Distinguished Academic Service” and is given to a faculty 
member nominated for outstanding services to students through advising, counseling, development of stu¬ 
dent-related activities or outstanding service to the College. 

There are no forms to fill out. Nominations should be made in writing to the Provost. Nominations must 
include a signed statement of support based on the selection criteria for each respective award. 

After March 31, all nominations received will be reviewed by a committee consisting of President 
Kepple and Provost Lakso, as well as the president of the student government and the award winners of the 
past three years. However, if the committee decides that no nomination has sufficient support, it retains the 
power to declare that no award will be given that year. 

When asked to describe what makes a good professor, sophomore Amanda Broadwell said, “Someone 
who makes you feel like you’ve learned something when you leave the classroom; someone that teaches 
you something that sticks with you.” 

Students who have found faculty members with these or other commendable service qualities should 
nominate them for these distinguished awards. 

Bonner Leaders program offers 
students a chance to grow through 
community service 


Geneva White 

The Bonner Leaders Program 
equips and shapes its student par¬ 
ticipants with the skills for a life¬ 
time of community service. The 
program, revived on campus in 
2005, is a two-year commitment 
to a rigorous community service 
schedule that is connected to The 
Bonner Foundation and Ameri- 
Corps. 

Faculty members nominate sec¬ 
ond semester freshmen for the pro¬ 
gram. Shauna Morin, community 
service director, then invites sev¬ 
eral nominated students to apply 
to the program. 

While sophomores, the students 
spend five hours a week doing 
community service. The final 
project pushes the students to use 
the skills and experience they have 
gained in the program in an inde¬ 
pendent, leadership role. 

“I think the program is about 
supporting a campus-wide effort 
to create students who are aware 
of their role in society, who are 
willing to give back and who are 
working to create a more enriched 
community inside and beyond the 


campus,” said Morin. 

So far the program has been lim¬ 
ited, with roughly six students 
involved per year. Morin said that 
she prefers quality over quantity 
and stressed that it is not designed 
for casual volunteers. “This is not 
a big time commitment for a week 
or two, it’s a time commitment for 
a year and a half,” she said. 

Brenda Tyler, a sophomore 
international peace and conflicts 
studies POE, said that she likes 
this aspect of the program. The 
deep involvement and the oppor¬ 
tunity to see “the big picture” 
are important to her. This 

mentality and the small number of 
invitations to apply for the pro¬ 
gram might raise questions about 
elitism for some, but Morin says 
that she hasn’t yet had to turn 
anyone away and the level of com¬ 
mitment required tends to pare 
down the candidates enough on 
its own. 

The program is growing, 
though. This year, for the first 
time, a special section of the non- 
departmental class “Community 
Engagement” is being offered just 
for Bonner Leaders as a compan¬ 


ion to the program. 

Morin says that in the years 
to come she hopes to parse the 
work the students do by fostering 
goodwill in the community and on 
campus into a prestigious reputa¬ 
tion for the program itself. Jennifer 
Kline, a sophomore biology and 
secondary education major, says 
that she, too, wishes the Bonner 
Leaders name was better known 
on campus. 

The program gives students a 
resume boost, a stipend of $1000 
from AmeriCorps for 300 hours 
of yearly service and builds life 
skills. The program encourages 
students to engage in programs 
that will prepare them for their 
professional lives. It also empha¬ 
sizes the development of usable 
skills like program planning and 
grant writing. 

Current Bonner projects include 
working with the Huntingdon 
House, the Raystown Field Sta¬ 
tion, Big Brothers, Big Sisters and 
Head Start. 

For more information about the 
Bonner Leaders Program fresh¬ 
man students may contact Shauna 
Morin at morins@juniata.edu. 


are kind of using everything we 
have right now. If we [open for 
those hours] we will need more 
help.” 

Part of the issue in extending the 
gym hours is finding students to 
work those hours. Another issue 
is having enough funds to pay stu¬ 
dents for those additional hours. 

“Money is budgeted. There are 
work study funds that come in 
from the federal government. We 
more than use those. The College 
adds, [and] most of the student 
wages [come from] Juniata,” said 
Bock. “We don’t have unlimited 
resources but we want to look at 
everything. And that’s the reality 
of it.” 

“As a student we get paid mini¬ 
mum wage,” said Collins. “So to 
have to add six hours of student 
pay a week for the two hour slot 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri¬ 
day...! feel [in comparison to] 
how much we pay for other things 
at the school.. .is not that much in 
the long run.” 

Responding to the issue of find¬ 
ing students to work those hours, 
Collins said “Eight to 10 a.m. is 
my goal and if they did it soon, 
I would be willing to work those 
hours...I am totally willing to be 
that person.” 

When asked what he recom¬ 
mended Collins and fellow student 
supporters to do, Bock said he 
would do some homework with 


Manager of the Fitness Center 
Coach Doug Smith. The Fitness 
Center logs the number of usages 
per day by hour. The strongest 
argument for expanding the hours 
and appealing for more funds 
would be if the usages for this year 
have gone up dramatically., 

The problem with this, Collins 
said, is that the sign in sheet does 
not give an accurate record of gym 
use. “I know a lot of non-athletes 
use the gym, but I feel athletes are 
a majority.. .we put our name in 
our sign in sheet for each team so 
our coaches get the sheet and see 
what days we went in [but this is 
not on the main log in sheet],” said 
Collins. 

Bock recommended that the best 
vehicle to present this information 
would be student government as it 
does a real good job with present¬ 
ing cases.” 

“We don’t want to put up any 
roadblocks. This is all about 
access. We don’t have unlimited 
resources. We’ve got to do the 
best we can with what we have. 
If we’ve got people out there that 
can’t get out here to use the facil¬ 
ity, I’ve got work to do...I think 
that we are, compared to our peer 
schools.. .really good [at maintain¬ 
ing a healthy energetic college 
community]...We don’t want to 
endanger that in any way at all,” 
said Bock. 


Merck/American Association Undergraduate 
Science Research Program 

Juniata College was recently selected for awards in conjunction 
with The Merck/American Association for the Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence Undergraduate Science Research Program. Over the next three 
years, Juniata will receive $60,000 to subsidize five summer student 
research assistant positions in the biology and chemistry depart¬ 
ments. 

The students chosen will work closely with Juniata faculty mem¬ 
bers for a 10 week period on various research projects. Professors 
providing the different studies include chemistry professors Richard 
Hark, Paul Schettler, Tom Fisher, Peter Baran and Ruth Reed and 
biology professors Michael Boyle, Jill Keeney, Jeff Demarest, John 
Matter and Doug Glazier. 

According to the College’s Web site, “The Merck/AAAS Under¬ 
graduate Science Research Program is a competitive program avail¬ 
able in all 50 states, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. Up 
to 15 awards are made annually. Funding supports research stipends 
for undergraduate students and ancillary programs that encourage re¬ 
search collaborations between biology and chemistry departments.” 
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Professor Widman brings real questions to the virtual world 



Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 

Psychology professor David Widman demonstrates his research in what has become known as <( The Cave. ” 


M. Piazza 

Professor of psychology David 
Widman will be performing exper¬ 
iments with virtual reality using 
a new experimental environment, 
the Cave Automatic Virtual Envi¬ 
ronment (CAVE). 

The idea of CAVE, according to 
Widman, is to have the individual 
test subject completely immersed 
in the environment of the game by 
having it projected onto a screen 
at the right height so that every¬ 
thing in the game is in the proper 
proportion. The feeling is similar 
to sitting in the seats at an IMAX 
movie and experiencing that feel¬ 
ing of motion. 

The environment works in coor¬ 
dination with the game “Unreal 
Tournament.” Widman is currently 
working with junior Nicholai Best 
and senior Nathan Blubaugh to 
build a game environment. Once 
one has been designed, then exper¬ 
iments can be designed to work 
with it. 

“The game environment is not 
the same as designing a shoot ‘em 
up kind of environment,” said Best. 
“It’s more of a walk through envi¬ 
ronment, sort of a cross between a 
maze environment and an Indian 
Jones set.” 

Widman hopes to use CAVE to 
investigate three key ideas: phobia 
tests, religious rituals and naviga¬ 
tion. 

Phobia tests would involve 
experiments with phobia exposure 


therapy, which works at exposing 
people to their fears. For exam¬ 
ple, one experiment might be to 
drop people from a virtual height 
repeatedly. 

Religious ritual experiments 
would include running people 
through virtual religious experi¬ 
ences, similar to the quasi-Native 
American rituals in the videogame 
“Prey.” 

Navigation experiments would 
be based on an earlier study that 
Widman helped to design. The 
focus of the study was on the 
effect of testosterone in navigat¬ 
ing. Widman would like to see 
if the results are different when 
CAVE is used rather than a desk¬ 
top computer. Widman hopes to 
determine whether the size of the 
screen has any effect on a person’s 
ability to navigate. 

“I would like to begin running 
experiments this semester, but I 
have to find a number of female 
students who are familiar with 
working in a first person game. If 
I don’t, it will interfere with what 
is actually being tested,” Widman 
said. 

According to previous experi¬ 
ments run by outside sources, the 
joystick and game environment 
are very confusing for women who 
are not constant gamers. Widman 
suggested that he would like to get 
something like the Nintendo Wii 
controller to help with this prob¬ 
lem. Even with this adaptation, it 
is still hard to convince students 


who are not actively interested in 
games to participate. 

“CAVE has a lot of potential 
but it is just taking awhile to get off 
the ground due to either technical 
problems or just getting the design 
of program to work,” Blubaugh 
said. 

“The problem in developing an 
experiment is that a lot of the eas¬ 
ier work has already been done,” 
said Widman, “and that means 


that the experiment must be care¬ 
fully worked so that students at 
an undergraduate level can par¬ 
ticipate.” 

“I would have done this four 
years ago but it took me about that 
long to get the projectors [and] the 
technology and to build the com¬ 
puters that could handle the types 
of experiments that I want to run,” 
said Widman. 

Due to the renovations of Good 


and the introduction of new pro¬ 
jectors, Widman now has the tech¬ 
nology and space to run CAVE. 
He redesigned the space in Good 
421 with extra columns to place 
projectors on and a smoother wall 
to project CAVE onto it. 

Currently, CAVE has no fund¬ 
ing. Widman will continue to 
search for grants as the experi¬ 
ments are more fully developed. 


Campaign answers 


Seth Fox 

As the presidential race heats 
up so do the issues surrounding it. 
New developments and terminol¬ 
ogy are being introduced to those 
following the campaigns. The fol¬ 
lowing examines some of the key 
issues and questions that currently 
confront voters in the electoral 
process. 

Deciphering the delegates: 

A delegate is someone that is 
attending the national convention 
of his or her party during the year 
of the presidential election. A dele¬ 
gate will cast a vote for a particular 
candidate at the convention. 

There are pledged and unpledged 
delegates, a distinction that only 
the Republican convention uses. 
The difference is that a pledged 
delegate is required to indicate a 
preference for a candidate while an 


unpledged delegate is not required 
to indicate preference. 

The Democrats have pledged 
delegates and “superdelegates.” 
The media frequently tosses this 
informal term around, but there is 
some confusion over what exactly 
makes one delegate more super 
than the next, superdelegates are 
usually Democratic members of 
Congress, governors, national 
committee members or party lead¬ 
ers. 

They have high standing in the 
party and are not required to indi¬ 
cate support of one candidate until 
the convention. 

To win the party’s presidential 
nomination, a Democratic candi¬ 
date must secure pledges from 
2,025 of the possible 4,049 party 
delegates. A Republican candidate 


continued page 7 


Senior dinner held Feb. 16 



Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 

Seniors Renee Weaver and Brian Sykes were all smiles at the annual senior dinner at Baker Refectory. 
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Changes to Dili athletics: plans not firm, split not likely at moment 


with this change regardless of what 
it is named. 

The potential new divisions are 
“viewed as glorified clubs,” said 
junior football player Eric Baker. 

As a member of Juniata’s Stu¬ 
dent Athletic Advisory Committee 
(SAAC), Baker attended the recent 
Landmark Conference Institute 
Meeting as the College’s male stu¬ 
dent-athlete representative. At the 
conference Dill’s potential struc¬ 
ture change became a prevalent 
topic. 

This issue was also discussed on 
Juniata’s campus. President Kep- 
ple held an open forum on Sun., 
Feb. 24 to address the topic with 
the Juniata community. Overall, 
student-athletes were not happy 
with this potential split of DHL 
(see box on p. 19 for student reac¬ 
tions) 

“The persons who are thinking 
about some type of division of 
Division III are worried that as it 
grows, it will lose its uniqueness,” 
said Kepple. They worry that Dill 
has lost “its student focus and that 
the institutions that are joining are 
less like the original traditional 
Division III institutions.” 

Juniata College is a traditional 


Dill member. Accord¬ 
ing to Kepple, these 
institutions are typical¬ 
ly liberal arts schools 
with a student popula¬ 
tion averaging about 
1,000 to 2,000 students. 
They offer student- 
athletes a broad range 
of experiences, mean¬ 
ing a variety of sports 
are available to them. 
Academic and athletic 
balance is the goal of 
traditional Dill schools. 
A student first, athlete 
second model is fol¬ 
lowed. 

However, more 
schools are joining 
DHL There are cur¬ 
rently about 420 active 
Dill schools, and the 
NCAA does not plan to 
place a cap on the Divi¬ 
sion. Officials expect 
this number to reach 
480 schools by the year 
2020. 

With this growth, 
voting patterns during 
the most recent NCAA 
Conventions showed 


continued from page 1 

Definition of Dill 

The focus of Dill institutions is the development of 
the student-athlete. Financial aid and tuition scholar¬ 
ships are not determined by athletic ability as they are 
on the DI and DII levels. The athletic department is 
funded like any other department on campus. Dill 
institutions must support five sports for men and five 
for women. There must be two team sports for each 
gender. There are restrictions on the number of con¬ 
tests for each sport. There is emphasis on competition 
within the conference as well as within the region. 

Non-traditional season 

Refers to organized practices or competitions which 
are played outside the defined season. For example, 
footbalTs traditional season begins in the middle of 
August until about the end of November. FootbalTs 
non-traditional season occurs in the spring when 
players are allowed to engage in 16 organized prac¬ 
tices. Competitions held against other institutions 
during non-traditional season are not counted toward 
the team’s record during the traditional season. 

Redshirt in Dill 

Refers to a student-athlete who does compete in a 
sportfor an entire academic year. Therefore, he or she 
does not use a year of eligibility (student-athletes have 
four years of eligibility to compete in a sport). Cur¬ 
rently, the only redshirt available in Dill is the medi¬ 
cal redshirt. DI or DII students-athletes who need an 
extra year of development are able to take a year off of 
competition. Dill student-athletes are not. 


a spectrum of athletic 
perspectives. 

“They [the NCAA 
committees] are notic¬ 
ing a somewhat bimod- 
al vote pattern where 
the non-traditional 
Division Ill’s are vot¬ 
ing for more out of 
season practice, voting 
for *redshirting,” said 
Kepple. (see box, p. 6) 

A bimodal vote pat¬ 
tern means there are 
institutions concen¬ 
trated on both sides of 
the scale. 

On one side of the 
spectrum, are non-tra¬ 
ditional Dill schools 
which have a larger 
student population than 
traditional Dill schools. 
For example, Univer¬ 
sity of Califomia-Santa 
Cmz is Dill and has a 
student population of 
about 15,000 students. 
This school’s student- 
athletes account for 
about five percent of 
its student body. In 
comparison, Juniata’s 


student-athletes account for about 
30 percent of the student body. 

There is a trend showing that 
these non-traditional schools want 
to take a more intensive, athlete- 
first approach to Dill athletics. 
Non-traditional Dill members also 
typically do not support a broad- 
based athletics program. This 
means there are less varsity sports 
on campus. UC-Santa Cmz offers 
13 varsity athletic programs com¬ 
pared to the 17 programs offered 
by Juniata. With less varsity sports 
teams, non-traditional institutions 
typically favor a more intense 
approach to athletics. 

The opposing side of the spec¬ 
trum is more student-centered. 
Traditional Dill schools make 
for the majority of this grouping. 
Schools competing in the Centen¬ 
nial Conference, such as Franklin 
& Marshall College, are support¬ 
ers of this view. They favor plac¬ 
ing more restrictions on athletics 
as explained above. 

There is a third grouping, 
however. This collection of Dill 
schools falls in the middle and is 
satisfied with Dill’s current mles 
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Where on campus? 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian atjuniatian@juniata.edu. The first correct 
answer will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. Con¬ 
gratulations to last issue's winner: Ben Sealy! 


More renovations planned for Dale Hall 


Ashley Hileman 


As early as this summer, Bmmbaugh Academic Center (BAC) could undergo additional renovation. 
This latest renovation will occur in Dale Hall, which currently houses the business, information technol¬ 
ogy and communication departments. Dale Hall was dedicated in Oct. 2006 after the completion of the 
first phase of renovations. 

The construction of a new entrance is the main component of the planned changes. According to Rob 
Yelnosky, vice president for finance and operations, the stairs leading to the front entrance which cur¬ 
rently houses Cafe A la Carte will be removed. The new entrance will then be located approximately 
one-third of the way up on the front left side of the BAC, and will extend outward toward Moore Street. 
New handicap accessible restrooms and a student lounge will be located just inside the entranceway. 

The renovation plans also include the replacement of old windows in Dale Hall, as well as the reloca¬ 
tion of the mathematics faculty. The math department, whose offices are currently located on the second 
floor of Dale Hall, would move to new offices on the first floor. 

The layout of the new offices would be similar to that of the communications faculty’s suite, which 
includes a common lounge area adjacent to individual offices. Room C102 and the storage room next 
door would be converted to the necessary office space. 

Described by Yelnosky as a phase approach, these changes were included in the original Dale Hall 
renovation plans. However, they could only be undertaken as funds became available. 

Although the exact cost of the project is still being worked out, the funds needed to complete the 
Dale Hall renovations came from bequests and other gifts given to the College that were not specifically 
designated to particular projects. 

The first phase of refiirbishments was made possible by the $300,000 donation of John (’54) and 
Irene Dale in 2006. 

The administration hopes that the renovations will take place this summer, but with the number of 
other projects taking place on campus in both Good and Founders Halls, Dale Hall may have to wait. 
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Campaign 

continued from page 5 

needs to be nominated by 1,191 of 
the party’s 2,380 delegates to be 
the Republican nominee. 

Why is Mike Huckabee still in 
the race?: 

The Republican primaries are 
mostly symbolic at this point. John 
McCain, the current frontrunner, is 
almost 700 delegates ahead of the 
closest challenger, Mike Hucka¬ 
bee. 

Huckabee claims he wants the 
primaries for the remaining states 
to not be an inauguration but a 


legitimate election. Others specu¬ 
late that his continued campaign is 
due to fighting within the Repub¬ 
lican party. 

Within the party there is major 
divide amongst the more moder¬ 
ate McCain supporters and the 
extremely conservative Huckabee 
supporters. 

McCain has had difficulty win¬ 
ning over these more conservative 
delegates. Support from the cur¬ 
rent and former President Bushs 
has helped him gain more support 
in this conservative circle recently, 
but McCain is still lacking in their 
overall support. Huckabee con¬ 
tinues to exploit this weakness 


in McCain in speeches along the 
campaign trail. 

If Huckabee stays in the elec¬ 
tion, he mathematically can still 
win the nomination. Also, the 
margin of victory he has lost by 
has been slim in most states. He 
could still take future states from 
McCain and slow him down in his 
mission to be president. 

Why are campaign advertise¬ 
ments suddenly so negative?: 

The beginning of negative cam¬ 
paigning in the 2008 presidential 
election has begun. This past week 
Hilary Clinton launched commer¬ 
cials to attack Barack Obama on 
his past political stances. When 


Alumni changing lives 
and the world 


Kendall Markel 

The marketing and advance¬ 
ment office will showcase alumni 
achievements through film doc¬ 
umentaries and articles for the 
College’s magazine. The project 
involves tracking down Juniata 
alumni and learning about their 
life-changing careers. 

This semester, senior Kelly 
Popemik’s internship as a market¬ 
ing coordinator is part of this new 
project. She has been researching 
the alumni in the College’s data¬ 
bases and setting up interviews. 

“This project is really exciting, 
because I feel like this is a way 
to get Juniata students and alumni 
connected. We have an amazing 
alumni database - they’re amaz¬ 
ing people,” said Popemik. 

“We have nearly 12,000 alumni 
we can contact. We can make a 
story about any of them. That’s 
the exciting part - there are so 
many stories,” said Vice President 
of Marketing and Advancement 
John Hille. This project 

was developed alongside Juniata’s 
new slogan, “Changing Lives to 
Change the World.” 

The marketing department has 
already picked several alumni 
whom they will or hope to fea¬ 
ture in this project. One alum¬ 
nus chosen for the project was 
Chris Ostrowski (’94). He mns a 
project called “The People’s Art 
and Community Kiln” (P.A.C.K.). 
This non profit organization will 
make it possible for people with 
mental and physical disabilities to 
make pottery. 

Another alumnus to be featured 
is Dr. Nicholas Bower (’00), who 


started “Physicians for Human¬ 
ity.” His non profit work involves 
sending doctors to Ecuador to help 
people in need. 

Karin Brown (’06) is a candi¬ 
date for the project. She was a 
human rights observer in an Israeli 
town to assess its needs. She is 
compiling her stories and pictures 
to write a book. 

Grettel Wentling (’94) is another 
alumna being considered for inclu¬ 
sion in a film. She works on and 
coordinates medical-related mis¬ 
sions’ projects in Florida. 

Bill Fegen (’48) is famed for 
his restoration of a town in New 
Mexico, and manages a theatre 
that hosts plays and after school 
programs. 

Popemik explained that each 
alumnus’ story rests on three legs. 
First - what scholarships the alum¬ 
nus had at Juniata, second - how 
his or her work has changed the 
world and third - who he or she 
changed. 

“The alumni are very modest. It 
was very hard to get them to tell 
me who they affected, so often¬ 
times I’d find out through their 
contacts,” said Popemik. 

Popemik finds alumni contact 
information from professors who 
keep in touch with their former 
students. 

Assistant Vice President of Mar¬ 
keting Gabriel Welsch said there 
will be four to seven films made. 
Two films are beginning produc¬ 
tion and short versions will prob¬ 
ably be viewable on the College’s 
Web site by fall ‘08. 

“[The films] will allow students 
to see what they can do. They are 
for anyone who is interested in this 


place,” said Welsch. 

The long versions of the films 
(about seven minutes) will debut 
in the fall in Huntingdon, Phila¬ 
delphia, New York City and the 
Baltimore/D.C. area. These loca¬ 
tions were chosen because of high 
giving potential in these communi¬ 
ties. 

The film company Seven Three 
Media is working with the College 
to film alumni. If an alumnus is 
picked to be filmed, the College 
will send a film crew to capture 
him or her at work. This could 
mean sending a film crew to Ecua¬ 
dor or Israel. 

Eight to 12 stories will be 
printed in the College’s magazine. 
They are easier to compile than 
the films, so the number of print 
stories the department can produce 
is almost unlimited. 

Welsch said that the project is 
aimed to attract the interest of per¬ 
spective students and donors, but 
also to raise funds for the College’s 
endowment and for endowed stu¬ 
dent scholarships. 

Currently, the College’s endow¬ 
ment is $71 million, but the goal 
is to push it to over $100 million. 
The administration intends to meet 
this goal by 2011 when President 
Kepple retires from his position. 
Juniata competes for students with 
schools that have endowments of 
$200-300 million. Hille said that 
despite this difficulty, Juniata does 
well. 

Hille said that the project has 
two goals: to decrease the num¬ 
ber of loans students need and to 
decrease the amount of money 
normally reused as scholarships. 
The money raised will create more 
means to fund programs and pro¬ 
fessor positions. 

Welsch said that the project will 
be funded by the College’s stan¬ 
dard operating budget. 


Obama declined a debate proposed 
by Clinton, her camp showed ads 
in Wisconsin that included the tag 
line, “Maybe he’d rather make 
speeches than answer questions.” 

Clinton’s Web site recently dis¬ 
played an ad showing a multitude 
of people with the attached slogan, 
“Which one of these people will 
not get healthcare under Barack 
Obama?” Such a drastic tone 
shift switch has caused mixed 
reactions amongst critics of the 
campaign. 

There are different theories as 
to why Clinton switched from the 
primarily positive campaigning 
used for the past year of to the 


negative mudslinging strategy. 

The most common thought 
is that it’s because of the results 
of the recent primaries. Clinton 
has lost 11 primaries in a row. 
While the margin of delegates won 
between the two is currently less 
than one hundred pledged, pun¬ 
dits suggest signs look bleak for 
Clinton should she not gain a vic¬ 
tory in either the Ohio or Texas 
primaries. 

Obama has gained much more 
momentum heading into the pri¬ 
maries of those two key states. 
The two major battleground states 
could make or break the democrat¬ 
ic nomination for either candidate. 
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Coed roommates need not apply 


EDITORIAL 

Our college’s well known motto 
is “Think. Evolve. Act.” It’s a line 
fed to every prospective student 
that comes through; it’s the verbal 
evidence that Juniata truly is a col¬ 
lege which changes lives. And for 
the most part - with some nudg¬ 
ing from the student body - the 
administration does a fairly good 
job of keeping to this motto. 

For example, a few years ago, 
students pushed to have coed 
floors on campus. After students 
presented their case, South Hall 
was made coed by room. 

Evolution, however, isn’t a once 
and done thing. It’s an ongoing 
process. So, while making South 
coed by room was a step in the 
right direction, it didn’t go far 
enough. Juniata (administration, 
consider this your nudge) should 
allow coed rooming on campus. 

This suggestion is bound to raise 
the hackles of more conservative 
readers. But there are no defini¬ 


tive, legitimate reasons not to 
allow coed rooming. Coed room¬ 
ing will not, as many would argue, 
encourage more sexual activity on 
campus. If students want to have 
sex, they’re going to have sex, 
whether or not they live together. 

Allowing couples to live togeth¬ 
er would eliminate the need to 
“sexile” roommates (kick a room¬ 
mate out so that the remaining 
roommate can have sex with his or 
her partner). Coed rooming would 
allow couples to be much more 
discrete, something few would 
frown upon. 

Additionally, under the current 
system, gay and lesbian couples 
may room together. If the rea¬ 
son for the current system is the 
antiquated fear of cohabitation 
before marriage, this is a major 
loop hole. 

A supposed problem to couples 
rooming together is the chance of 
a break up. However, this problem 
is not unique to coed rooming. 
A couple which breaks up is not 
all that different from a pair of 


same sex, heterosexual roommates 
who’ve had a falling out, some¬ 
thing which is especially likely to 
happen with roommates who have 
been randomly paired. 

Often when the issue of coed 
rooming is raised, it is imagined 
that it is an issue for straight couples 
who wish to live together. How¬ 
ever, to believe this is to ignore a 
significant minority on campus: 
the LGBTA (Lesbian, Gay, Bisex¬ 
ual, Transgendered, and Asexual) 
community. Some gay or lesbian 
students may feel more comfort¬ 
able rooming with someone of the 
opposite gender. It isn’t uncom¬ 
mon for gay students to have clos¬ 
er friends of the opposite gender. 
For these students, coed rooming 
would be completely nonromantic 
and nonsexual, just like hetero¬ 
sexual, same gender roommates’ 
arrangements. 

Simply put, it’s unfair that close, 
platonic friendship is not a viable 
reason to room together but hap¬ 
pening to have the same number of 
X and Y chromosomes is. 


Coed rooming would allow 
Juniata to be more flexible and 
open to the needs of transgendered 
students. There no longer would 
be the issue of where transgen¬ 
dered students should be allowed 
to live and with whom. 

Coed rooming is an especially 
practical option for Juniata. The 
administration loves the commu¬ 
nity atmosphere of the college . 
Recently, there have been particu¬ 
lar efforts to encourage students 
to live on campus. There are 
fewer greater incentives to live 
on campus than simply allowing 
students to room with whomever 
they want. 

Coed rooming would not be 
forced upon anyone. It would 
be up to students to request it, so 
that only students who wanted and 
were comfortable with it would 
have a roommate of the opposite 
gender. 

A move by Juniata to coed 
rooming might be evolutionary, 
but it will certainly not be revolu¬ 
tionary. Swarthmore, Haverford, 


and Wesleyan University have had 
coed rooming for years. All three 
schools report only a small per¬ 
centage of students participating 
(around 1% for Wesleyan) and 
that the majority of students who 
choose coed rooming are only 
friends and not in romantic rela¬ 
tionships. 

The rigid same sex structure 
of the current rooming system is 
discriminatory, blind to the need of 
Juniata’s student body, and igno¬ 
rant of today’s changing world. 
Perhaps 50 or 60 years ago, when 
our grandparents went to college, 
only allowing same sex room¬ 
ing made sense. But much has 
changed in 60 years. Attitudes 
about sex, gender issues and even 
the responsibilities and expecta¬ 
tions of college students have 
changed drastically. Juniata needs 
to recognize this, recognize that 
we are not our grandparents. Years 
from now, coed rooming will be an 
accepted practice. Juniata should 
adjust its own policy sooner, rather 
than later. 


Th.ink.ina lip cut tkinkin 

Tautubers tyM is not Tcutufers Wall 


Ryan Hamilton 

It is difficult to miss the large 
wooden sign planted in front of 
Founders Hall depicting a sketch 
of the Hall following renovations. 
Standing there, with the historic 
building in the background, some 
may wonder if the ‘New Founders 
Hall’ is still Founders Hall at all. 

The age-old trouble of iden¬ 
tity pertains especially well to the 
renovation of Founders Hall. The 
classic illustration of this problem 
is known as the Paradox of The¬ 
seus’ Ship. The story begins in a 
major port of ancient Athens with 
a ship owned by a merchant named 
Theseus. His ship has sailed across 
the entire known world and weath¬ 
ered many nights on the rough 
seas. Upon the death of Theseus, 
his ship is inherited by his son. At 
this time, old rotting boards are 
replaced with new boards and the 
sails are patched before Theseus’ 
son sets sail. 

Over the following years the 
rudder wears out and needs to be 


replaced; the oars are all discarded 
and working replicas are provided. 
Even the original mast cracks in a 
violent storm and is also replaced. 
Eventually, every original piece 
of the ship is substituted for new 
materials. But is this still the same 
ship? If not, when did this ship 
cease to be Theseus’ ship? 

Following this thought, if 
Founders Hall is leveled to the 
ground and an exact replica is built 
in its place, could this building 
still be Founders Hall? This is a 
tricky distinction because build¬ 
ings destroyed by fire or warfare 
are often rebuilt in nearly exact 
likeness and name with no ques¬ 
tions asked. 

Pushing this idea, imagine the 
materials from the original Found¬ 
ers Hall are all recycled and used 
to build a replica of Noah’s Ark. 
Is the ark then also Founders Hall? 
Answering yes, and assuming 
the ‘essence’ of Founders Hall is 
inherent in the plywood, bricks 
and mortar, sounds wrong. 

The question seems simple 


enough: what is it about the iden¬ 
tity of this building which needs to 
be preserved so that the renovated 
building is still Founders Hall? 
There would be objections to con¬ 
structing a new building across 
campus and claiming it is also 
Founders Hall. Therefore, it seems 
there must be something inherent 
in Founders Hall which needs to 
be preserved. 

Those who are funding the reno¬ 
vations claim it is necessary to pre¬ 
serve the bell tower. Yet, why not 
preserve the door frames, or deco¬ 
rate the renovated building with 
pictures of the original? Grant¬ 
ed, in an economic sense, if the 
funding for renovations requires 
the original light bulbs to be pre¬ 
served, then it seems pmdent to 
comply. 

It seems reasonable to assume 
portions of the Hall are being 
preserved, not because of some 
belief that identity is inherent in 
the bricks, but because they are 
prominent features of the building. 
The bell tower is what identifies 


the original and the renovated Hall 
as one in the same. 

Keeping in mind the story of 
Theseus’ ship though, how is a 
‘prominent feature’ determined? 
How many original bricks need 
to be reused for the identity of 
Founders Hall to persist? If the 
conclusion that identity is not 
inherent in physical material is 
correct, then why preserve any of 
the building at all? At some point, 
it becomes unreasonable to claim 
an entirely new entity is identical 


to the original. 

At the very least, these are 
interesting questions to ask. The 
true answers, most likely, involve 
emotional attachment to Founders 
Hall. In the end, the actual mental 
procedure may be further com¬ 
plicated by other matters or even 
irrelevant. However, it is clear 
this is an important and intricate 
discussion which has very real 
implications. Those funding reno¬ 
vations for Founders Hall would 
probably agree. 


Make the Juniatian work for you 

The Juniatian encourages members of the campus community 
to send the editors news leads, story ideas and general questions 
to be investigated. 

In order to publish a newspaper that appeals to the interests and 
needs of the entire campus, the staff also accepts requests for cov¬ 
erage of student achievements, club events, academic departmental 
happenings, residential life programs and other campus-related 
activities. 

Please send your suggestions or requests to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. Or submit your idea(s) anonymously to the Juniatian's post 
office box, #667. 
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Ask the Administration: We get the answers for your burning questions 


In the past year ; I noticed that 
there are now student blogs on 
the school Web site. Why did we 
decide to add that feature? How 
are the students who blog cho¬ 
sen? Is it a paid assignment or is 
this something they volunteered 
to do? 

We added blogs to our Web 
site as a way to give prospective 
students an unfiltered look at what 
life is like at Juniata. Several of 
the blogs are sponsored by depart¬ 
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ments across campus (e.g. alum¬ 
ni, admission, athletics); other 
students we asked if they’d be 
interested, especially if they were 
studying abroad. There’s proba¬ 
bly a limit on the number of blogs 
we can feature, but we’re open to 
anyone who is interested. Send 
an email to stutzr@juniata.edu for 
more information. 

Rick Stutz 
Director of e-communications 

The Alumni Office decided to 
start a student blog again this year 
(the office also had one during the 
2004-05 academic year) to help 
connect alumni, parents, friends 
and prospective students to the life 
of current Juniata students. We 
encourage the students to keep it 
fun and “chatty” and to write about 
their every day lives on campus, 
what they do for fun and traditions 
at Juniata. In short, we are using 
this tool to create a connection 
with the reader(s). The Alumni 
Office had had one intern (for 
credit) each semester during the 
07-08 academic year and ONE of 
their responsibilities is to maintain 
a student blog. 

Bub Parker 
Director of Alumni Relations 


and Volunteer Development 

Has Juniata ever considered 
opening a bar on campus , strictly 
for students , possibly like a stu¬ 
dent union where school/local 
bands could play and it could 
be BYOB? Susquehanna Uni¬ 
versity has a place just like the 
one described above and it works 
for them, keeping students from 
driving to bars , keeping them on 
campus , less noise in the com¬ 
munity , etc. 

You may have noticed in the 
Draft Strategic Plan (available on 
the President’s Office Web page) 
a reference to a new eating facil¬ 
ity in the former main computer 
lab space in Brumbaugh Academic 
Center. The goal is to complete 
the renovation by the end of sum¬ 
mer 2010. The recommendation 
from the sub-committee on student 
life is to convert the former main 
lab space in BAC into a food/ 
lounge/social space. Suggestions 
include the following: 

- Relocate the cafe a la carte 
food service and expand food 
preparation area to offer a unique/ 
novel menu. 

- A bar/serving area to facilitate 


receptions and registered social 
events. 

- Stage area, lighting and sound 
accessories to accommodate per¬ 
formances. 

- Create a pub-like atmosphere 
with Juniata heritage decor that 
encourages students to identify 
with our legacy and to help alumni 
reconnect during homecoming and 
reunion events. 

- Improve/replace windows. 

Kris Clarkson 
Dean of Students 

Why does the women f s basket¬ 
ball team have to split its prac¬ 
tices into two groups during the 
season , while women f s volleyball 
has the gym during those hours 
instead? This seems unfair and 
prejudice toward any team other 
than women f s volleyball How is 
practice time allotted and sched¬ 
uled for the various teams? Do 
in-season teams get precedence 
over out-of-season teams? Does 
it depend on the success of the 
team? 

According to the athletic depart¬ 
ment’s official “Policies for Prac¬ 
tice and Facilities Scheduling” 
document provided to the Junia- 
tian by Greg Curley, head men’s 


basketball coach and assistant ath¬ 
letic director, a system for allotting 
gym time does exist. Pages three 
to four of that document outline 
the following: 

“In Normal Circumstances, 
where conditions have not been 
declared dangerous by the trainer, 
the following priorities exist for 
varsity sports scheduling within 
standard practice time slots (week¬ 
days from 4:00 - 6:15 and 6:30 
- 8:45). 

1. Indoor sports, NCAA Tradi¬ 
tional Season 

2. Indoor sports, NCAA Non- 
Traditional Season 

3. Outdoor sports, NCAA Tradi¬ 
tional Season 

4. Outdoor sports, NCAA Non- 
Traditional Season 

Within any of these categories, 
using the following criteria sets 
priority: 

1. Team that has been in season 
the longest 

2. Team with the next scheduled 
game 

3. If two teams have a game the 

continued page 10 


UP. THUMBS DOlJH 



to the end of the Writer’s Guild strike. Our favorite shows will return to TV before semester’s end. 
Hello, McSteamy. Good-bye, McStudy. 



to anyone who thinks that Juniata should support the idea of the NCAA making a Division IV. Lis¬ 
ten—if we wanted to go to a school where sports were a joke, we’d have gone to Susquehanna. 



to Fabolous for agreeing to come to the middle of nowhere PA to drop the beat on some rhythmical¬ 
ly challenged college students. Somehow we doubt that he’ll “Holla back, young’nz. Hooo! Hooo!” 



to the hefty price tag for the naming rights to various offices in the newly renovated Founders Hall. 
$25,000 to name a prof’s office? $250,000 to name the president/provost office suite? A cool quar¬ 
ter mill to put a name on a plaque? Um, we have $20...can we name a staple? 



to the pancake bar in Baker on Tuesday night. Norm + Mrs. Buttersworth = Match made in Heaven. 
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Presidential Perspective 


should be the senior class gift? 
Discuss your feelings. 

I think that the most important 
gift a senior class can give is one 
that is meaningful to the class. 
Whatever the decision the gift will 
forever be the symbol of the class 
of 2008’s contribution to Juniata. 
Over time, gifts have been quite 
varied from endowed scholarships 
to fish ponds. This year’s class has 
a great list of gifts to consider. 

How's your new office working 
out now that you aren't located at 
the center of campus? 

It’s pretty lonely over here 
in Baker House! I think all the 
Founders refugees miss the oppor¬ 
tunity to see each other, students 
and faculty just by going out into 
the hall. But I’m pretty sure the 
time away from Founders will be 
well worth it in the end. 

Course credit for Juniatian staff 

Students from all classes and POEs are encouraged to join the Ju- | 
niatian staff for the fall '08 semester. Enroll in EN181 01 during the | 
upcoming registration period. I 

Positions are available for news writers, arts and entertainment col- 8 
umnists, sportswriters, photographers and layout editors. Staff posi- | 
tions earn one credit per semester. Editor positions are appointed. I 
For more information contact Amy Mathur, the Juniatian's faculty | 
advisor at mathura@juniata.edu. | 


Juniatian Policies 

Corrections: The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its 
articles. However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Junia¬ 
tian will print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be 
incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mailjuniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the subject 
line. 

Opinion: Unsigned editorials published in the commentary section 
reflect the opinion of the Juniatian as determined by the editorial 
board. Views expressed in commentary, arts & entertainment and 
sports columns reflect the opinion of the writer and not necessarily 
the opinion of the Juniatian. 

Letters to the Editor: Points of view which differ from those pre¬ 
sented in any Juniatian article should be expressed to the editors in 
the form of a publishable letter to the editor. Students, faculty, staff 
alumni: send letters to juniatian@juniata.edu. We print all letters to 
the editor that are of interest to the campus community - in response 
to one of our articles or on a separate topic. Please limit letters to 
about 300 words, and note that longer submissions may be printed 
partially due to available space. 

Anonymity: Letters to the Editor can be printed anonymously per 
the editors’ discretion on an individual basis. Letters printed anony¬ 
mously must still be submitted to the editors with a name. Note your 
desire and reason for anonymity when you send your letter, and an 
editor will contact you. 



Have a topic that you'd like Dr. 
Kepple to write about? Simply 
e-mail your suggestion to junia- 
tian@juniata.edu, and the edi¬ 
tors will forward them anony¬ 
mously to Dr. Kepple. 

What do you (T-Kep) think 


You can ask the questions for once... 

In each issue, President Kepple and other administrators will address the campus community's concerns 
or questions. 

Kepple will make public his thoughts on campus issues in his "Presidential Perspective." Though he has 
plans for his column this semester, the president welcomes topic suggestions. 

When Kepple cannot submit his column, due to College-related travel, Provost James Lakso will offer 
his take on a topic pertaining to campus. 

For the "Ask the Administration" feature (see above), the Juniatian forwards legitimate student, faculty 
and staff questions to the administrators most equipped to answer them. 

To submit your topic ideas to Kepple, or to ask questions of the administration, please e-mail the Junia¬ 
tian atjuniatian@juniata.edu. 

All questions and comments will be kept anonymous and will be forwared to administrators via the 
Juniatian's e-mail account. 


Letter to the Editor 


A Juniata grad of the class of 
’05, I am currently in a gradu¬ 
ate program at a large, prestigious 
university. I am grateful to have 
the opportunity to continue my 
studies and I understand that large 
universities have an important role 
to play in the educational system. 
That being said, there are some 
distinct advantages to receiving 
a liberal arts education at a small 
school, of which I have become 
keenly aware during my time at 
the “Prestigious Institution.” 

Speedy delivery. How long 
would it take a piece of intercam¬ 
pus mail to travel from the mail 
drop in the basement of Ellis Hall 
to the appropriate mailbox? If it 
is dropped during business hours, 
I expect that it is delivered that 
day, or maybe the next day, if it 
is going all the way to Good Hall. 
Estimated time to deliver a piece 
of intercampus mail at the Presti¬ 
gious Institution: Four days. I was 
shocked. 

Hail to the chief. Last year, I 
had the honor of meeting the presi¬ 
dent of the Prestigious Institution. 


While he was very pleasant, the 
frenzy of cleaning and the hang¬ 
ing of banners prior to his visit to 
my department rivaled even the 
display of international flags for 
big prospective weekends at Juni¬ 
ata! It reminded me of my days at 
Juniata, when I might bump into 
President Kepple while getting a 
hamburger in Muddy, or while 
enjoying the special of the day 
in Baker. He was always smiling 
and always said hello, and while 
I’m sure that he didn’t really know 
our names, you felt like he did. 
Granted, President Kepple and the 
president of the Prestigious Institu¬ 
tion have different responsibilities, 
but there’s something to be said 
for a school where the president 
waits in line with you to return 
dirty dishes. 

Time to hit the books! This 
semester, one of my professors 
didn’t tell us when the final exam 
would be; he just told us to look 
online. I tried this several times 
without success, until I talked to a 
more experienced student who let 
me in on the secret to finding the 


graduate student exam schedule. 
At Juniata, we had a single, easily- 
accessible Web page, with a simple 
table of exam times and locations. 
That’s it. I understand the desire 
to list graduate courses separately 
from undergraduate courses, but 
do you need to have earned a per¬ 
fect score on your GREs to be able 
to find out when and where you 
exam will be held? 

And these are just a few exam¬ 
ples. So, am I happy at the Presti¬ 
gious Institution? Yes. Do I appre¬ 
ciate the opportunity to use more 
extensive facilities and take classes 
Juniata will probably never offer? 
Yes. Am I grateful that thousands 
of freshmen choose to enroll at the 
Prestigious Institution each year, 
employing graduate students (like 
myself) who need funding? Yes. 
Would I advise any high school 
senior looking for a college to put 
aside the brochures from the Pres¬ 
tigious Institution and pick Juniata 
instead? In a heartbeat. 

A.C., Class of 2005 


Ask the 
Administra tion 

continued from page 9 

same day, priority will be given to 
the team with an away game 

4. If two teams are both at home 
or both away, priority will be given 
to the team with the earlier start 
time 

5. If none of the above criteria 
set priority, the facilities schedul¬ 
ing coordinator will make a deter¬ 
mination. 

6. If Juniata and/or visiting 
teams are competing in conference 
or NCAA playoffs, consideration 
may certainly be given to comply 


with mles regarding practices for 
these events. 

*Note that with regard to the 
IM Gym, baseball, softball and 
track and tennis will be consid¬ 
ered “indoor sports” during their 
traditional seasons only through 
Spring Break though these same 
teams will have practice priority 
on mezzanine spaces year round. 
In any case, it is to be under¬ 
stood that should weather and field 
conditions allow for outdoor play, 
then practices should be conducted 
outdoors. 

In the event of Dangerous and 
Inclement Weather (i.e. lightning), 
the following guidelines will be 
followed in determining usage of 


indoor facilities. These guidelines 
apply only when outdoor practices 
are cancelled by the Head or Assis¬ 
tant Athletic Trainer. In the event 
of inclement but playable weather, 
priority reverts to the mles set forth 
in the above section. 

Traditional season practices 
moving indoors will work around 
previously scheduled, indoor in- 
season practices. Practices for 
all in-season teams may be short¬ 
ened to no less than 75 minutes 
in length. 

1. Indoor sports, in-season 

2. Outdoor sports in-season 

3. Indoor sports, non-traditional 
season 

4. Outdoor sports, non-tradition- 
al season.” 
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Erica Quinn makes her own liberal arts 

Juniata student's unique photography gaining recognition 


Nicole McCloskey 

The click of a button, the flash of 
a bulb, the opening and closing of 
a shutter. In this seemingly simple 
process that can occur in as little 
as 1/15th of a second, light filters 
through a lens and film captures 
one of the most valued possessions 
in the world. Regardless of its 
place, time, emotion or memory, 
we all know this little treasure as a 
photograph. 

Sophomore Erica Quinn is 
very familiar with this process. 
In fact, she’s known for it. With a 
POE titled, “Literature and Pho¬ 
tography,” she can be seen around 
Huntingdon capturing one of the 
best things in life: a single moment 
in time. 

From Jan. 6 to Feb. 2, Quinn 
held an art show at Webster’s Used 
Book Store in State College. Her 
show titled “13 Ways of Looking 
at Humanities” gave a look at con¬ 
structed realities. Using different 
media and many willing friends, 
she was able to create a very cre¬ 
ative collection. 

With the use of a half naked 
mannequin and, as she put it, a 
few “sleazy man friends,” she took 
photos on the streets of Hunting¬ 
don and the local Original Italian 
Pizza. The mannequin sat at a table 


while its human companions en¬ 
joyed pizza. 

Commenting on the experience, 
senior Andy Fomadel said, “It was 
really cool. We sat there with the 
mannequin and drank pitchers of 
Yuengling while 
Erica took pic¬ 
tures.” 

Another con¬ 
cept used for her 
recent art show 
involved a res¬ 
ervoir and many 
friends. “We ba¬ 
sically dressed 
up and went to 
a concrete res¬ 
ervoir and had 
a party,” Quinn 
said. 

One of her 
most infamous 
images included 
involves Quinn 
Daly (‘07). 

From dress¬ 
ing in drag, to 
simple photo¬ 
graphs, Daly is 
one of Quinn’s 
favorite sub¬ 
jects. 

Quinn also 
noted that all 
photographs in¬ 


cluded in this art show were very 
contrived and not at all true to life. 
“These photos are not photojour- 
nalistic,” she said. “Nor were they 
Photoshopped. I pride myself on 
using real film and leaving the re¬ 


sults basically unaltered.” 

Within weeks Quinn will display 
her most recent photography in the 
Halbritter Center for Performing 
Arts. The story of the work is dis¬ 
played in a portrait series of friends 
that includes 
written autobi¬ 
ographies. Both 
the portraits and 
autobiographies 
are contrived to 
display specific 
personality traits. 
The images will 
be blown up 
larger than life 
to mimic the feel 
of celebrity sta¬ 
tus. “The pho¬ 
tographs were 
printed gigantic, 
as to imitate the 
feeling of im¬ 
portance that is 
associated with 
very large pic¬ 
tures of famous 
people,” Quinn 
said. 

This exhibit 
is expected be¬ 
tween Feb. and 
March. The pro¬ 
cess is already 
underway. Quinn 


submitted all of her print orders and 
matting the images herself. The 
idea to display the work on campus 
came from photography professor 
Monika Malewska. “She thought 
that I should present two projects 
and this was one of her ideas. I’ll 
probably do the other project in 
State College when Penn State 
has their [sic] art exhibit,” Quinn 
said. 

Quinn claims that most of her 
inspiration comes from Cindy 
Sherman (whom she models 
her work after), Wes Anderson, 
Quinn Daly and Michael Fischer, 
who she calls her “artistic advi¬ 
sor.” Her friends and Malewska 
are also a very integral part of the 
process. “If it weren’t for Monika, 
who taught me what I know, and 
my friends who are willing to 
let me do pretty much anything, I 
would have nothing at all,” she said. 

Quinn’s photographs are avail¬ 
able for purchase. She can be 
reached via e-mail at quinnea06@ 
juniata.edu. She also does free¬ 
lancing, so anybody looking 
for creative presents or just nice 
pictures can contact her or find 
her in the campus dark room. 

Quinn hopes to have a Web site 
established by summer where pho¬ 
tographs can be viewed and pur¬ 
chased. 



Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 



HUNTING DOWN HUNTINGDON 

BICYCLES: HOBBY, OPPORTUNITY AND PROFESSION 


Romeeka Gayhart 

Don Gill is a handy man. Over 
the past two years, Gill and his 
wife Margaret have used a love of 
bike repair to bring bikes to Hunt¬ 
ingdon County and spread good 
will around the world. 

Don’s Used Bicycle Sales and 
Repair business, located on 907 
Pennsylvania Ave, started as a 
small engine and bicycle repair 
shop. Said Gill, “I just wanted a 
hobby to do after I retired... Well it 
seemed like my bike business got 
out of hand for a hobby anymore.” 

As a result, he’s been repairing 
the bikes, which often involves 
replacing parts, cleaning and paint¬ 


ing. His only stipulation: no re¬ 
pairing Wal-Mart bikes. “A lot of 
the people bring Wal-Mart’s bikes 
in and I just don’t fix them. They 
[Wal-Mart] are not paying me to 
fix their bikes.” 

Bike repair was not Gill’s first 


job. He began repairing bikes with 
his brother as a child, but since 
then he has worked a number of 
odd jobs. A retired steel worker, he 
has painted professionally for 25 
years and built log cabins, among 


other hobbies. 

Gill, a self-proclaimed handy 
man, says of his technical aptitude, 
“It just comes naturally, a talent. 
See, I can do anything. There’s 
nothing that I haven’t tried that I 
haven’t accomplished.” 


Gill bought his first lot of bikes 
with a friend at an auction. He con¬ 
tinues to purchase bikes, but has 
found that since people have dis¬ 
covered his shop he and his wife 
have been waking up in the morn¬ 


ing to find more donations in their 
driveway. 

Many interesting bikes come 
into his shop. Some of Gill’s favor¬ 
ites include a Stingray, a Schwinn 
(which he reportedly bought for 
three dollars at auction), a folding 
bike and a bicycle built for two. 
“I’ve got a scooter down there 
that’s older than I am... older than 
my wife,” he said. 

Over the next year, Gill and his 
wife intend to expand their busi¬ 


ness into rentals. He is adding to 
his collection of mountain bikes 
in anticipation for a trail due to be 
built at Raystown Lake. His bikes 
can be rented for 25 dollars a day or 
five dollars per hour. He’s hoping 


to set up a “bike shop on wheels” 
on the Rails to Trails’ Lower Street 
section, but is waiting to see about 
permits and electricity for his air 
pump. 

Gill uses some of his profits for 
donations. He gives bikes to radio 
station Froggy 98’s Christmas Car¬ 
ol every Christmas. The program 
gives gifts to 12 families over 12 
days. The profits also helped send 
Gill to Honduras on a mission trip. 
The trip profoundly changed the 
way that he looks at the world. Gill 
said, “It’s something that you don’t 
want to go and visit on a vacation. 
It was really bad over there. You 
have to be there to see what’s go¬ 
ing on.” 

Many people stop by the shop 
to chat and get repairs. Student 
Roy Holm, who purchased his 
bike from Gill said, “It’s definitely 


continued page 14 


“I just wanted a hobby to do after I retired... Well it seemed like my bike 
business got out of hand for a hobby anymore.” 
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The Director's Chair 


Scenic "Jumper" heavy on special effects, light on plot 


Bennett Rea 

There are people out there with 
the ability to teleport anywhere 
in the world. It is an interesting 
concept, but one that was poorly 
executed in “Jumper.” Though 
the special effects and scenic loca¬ 
tions provided some cinematic eye 
candy, the plot holes and skimpy 
character development made this 
movie second-rate. 

The story revolves around a 
young man named David Rice 
(Hayden Christensen) who discov¬ 
ers he has the ability to teleport. 
He uses his ability for personal 
gain until a religious group begins 
to hunt him down. The group is 
called the Paladins and is led by 
a man named Roland (Samuel L. 
Jackson). 

These Paladins hunt down 
“jumpers” like David because they 
believe only God should have the 
ability to be everywhere at once. 

David meets another jumper 
named Griffin, played by Jamie 
Bell of “Billy Elliot” fame. Griffin 


explains the Paladins to him and 
the rest of the movie is comprised 
of lots of special effects and run¬ 
ning from Roland. 

“Jumper” amounts to nothing 
more than an action flick. But even 
there it falls short. The fight se¬ 
quences are lackluster, only saved 
by the fact that the characters jump 
from place to place every second. 
One minute they’re fighting on top 
of the pyramids in Egypt and the 
next they’re beating each other up 
in the arctic. It’s very gimmicky, 
but it’s one of the bright spots of 
the film. 

As immature as it may sound, it 
is fairly cool to see all the beauti¬ 
ful locations and fighting occur¬ 
ring in them. For example, there 
is a scene with Christensen and his 
love interest (Rachel Bilson) in the 
Colosseum. The fight scene that 
occurs is not that amazing, but the 
setting makes it more interesting. 

There are some bright spots be¬ 
sides the scenic locales. Bell is 
very entertaining as Griffin. Bell 
does a good job of making the 


wisecracking Griffin likeable, but 
also a bit despicable. The movie 
probably would have been better if 
he were the main character instead 
of David. In fact, the whole movie 
makes you wonder why Bell gets 
so much less recognition and fame 
than Christensen. 

The special effects in the movie 
are worth seeing as well. The tele¬ 
porting ability allows for lots of 
dazzling effects to be thrown into 
the movie at various times. 

Even in action movies, though, 
there has to be some character de¬ 
velopment. In “Jumper” it felt as 
though there was no time for back 
story or development. At only 88 
minutes running time, the movie 
feels short, if mercifully so. The 
brief running time, though, does 
not allow for any character depth. 

Very little is explained about the 
teleportation ability, and the char¬ 
acter of David is barely fleshed 
out. How does the teleportation 
ability really work? Why did Da¬ 
vid rob banks with his ability then 
suddenly seem like a better person 


later on? These questions go un¬ 
answered. 

The roles played by Jackson 
and Diane Lane (David’s es¬ 
tranged mother) feel empty and 
the viewer is left wondering who 
these people really are. In fact 
Lane, who is a high caliber ac¬ 
tress, literally has only four min¬ 
utes on screen. Even interesting 
characters like Griffin aren’t given 
enough screen time for the view¬ 
er to be fully engaged by them. 

It seems as though the director 
is setting up for a sequel to this 
movie. The ending, coupled with 
the lack of character development 
and the abundance of plot holes, 
suggests a sequel is imminent. 
The problem is, “Jumper” has to 
be judged based on its own merits, 
and not how it would fit into a tril¬ 
ogy. And based on its own merits, 
“Jumper” isn’t that great. 

However, if you’re looking for 
a little bit of mindless fun and the 
tickets are cheap, it’s not a bad 
choice. Just be prepared for mostly 
wooden acting, unanswered ques¬ 


tions and plot holes to go along 
with the great visuals. 



“Jumper” is now play¬ 
ing at the Clifton 5 in 
downtown Hunting¬ 
don. It is rated PG- 
13 for sequences of 
intense action violence, 
some language and 
brief sexuality. 




ROCK ST6APY 

3ETTIN6 SIONEP TO A /MAJOR LABEL: FOROET ABOUT YOUR PE/MO TAPES 


Meg White 

For this issue, I figured I would 
follow every other journalist in 
the country and talk about Britney 
Spears. But then I thought, that is a 
depressing story and I feel bad for 
her. I never liked Britney, but that 
woman has some serious issues, so 
I’m going to leave her alone. 

Instead, let me talk about how 
bands and artists break into the 
music industry. During my time at 
Roadmnner Records, I had to cov¬ 
er the front desk for an hour or so 
every day. The other interns were 
terrified of doing it because what 
if Lyor Cohen, CEO of Warner 
Music Group, called? Scary stuff. 
It was probably the most mundane 
thing I had to do, but I learned a 
lot about the industry simply by 
answering the phone.. 

Roadrunner fields calls every 


day from people asking to get in¬ 
terviews, meet the employees or 
send in demos. Most of the calls 
I received were from bands who 
wanted to send in a demo. I felt re¬ 
ally bad for these people because if 
you don’t know someone, it’s re¬ 
ally hard to get your stuff heard by 
a major label. There was a box that 
ended up under my desk one day 


filled with demos that were never 
opened. I could only imagine the 
dreams that have been shattered. 

Once I spent at least 20 minutes 
on the phone with a guy from Illi¬ 
nois who just would not give up. 

He asked, “What do I do? Can 
I meet with someone in A&R?” 


(A&R is the coolest job in the in¬ 
dustry. People who work in that 
department get to go to shows all 
the time, listen to potential bands 
and decide whether or not to sign 
them). 

“No, sorry, you can’t,” I replied. 

That conversation happened 
with different people daily. 

Another time a rapper called to 


see if he could send in his demo. 
Remember: if you want to get your 
music out there, at least research 
the label you’re trying to persuade. 
Roadrunner is a rock and metal la¬ 
bel and has been for over 25 years. 
Rap is not going to happen. 

Now I know all of the myths 


and legends that work in the A&R 
department at Roadmnner. I’m 
friends with the people who dis¬ 
covered Killswitch Engage, Slip¬ 
knot, Nickelback, The Strokes 
and The Dresden Dolls. They are 
picky people. A band can’t just 
be “good.” It needs to have stage 
presence, play a good live show, 
sound awesome on recording and 


be especially awesome at inter¬ 
views. That is the magic potion for 
a top-selling band. 

So if you want to make it big, 
make sure you know someone. 
How do you do that? Talk to 
people. I’ve met people who have 
worked for magazines and MTV 


by talking to people on the train or 
at work. Someone always knows 
someone. 

If you want your band to get 
noticed, make a Myspace page to 
build up your fan base. 

Follow up is also probably one 
of the most important factors in 
getting yourself out there. Think 
of a demo tape as a resume. It has 
to capture attention because you’re 
trying to sell yourself. If you don’t 
follow up on a demo tape, you’re 
not going to hear anything back. 

The entertainment industry is 
very powerful. It can make or 
break you. Unless you put a lot 
of effort into it, you’re not going 
to get anywhere. Believe it or not, 
your demo will probably end up 
in a box underneath some intern’s 
desk collecting dust while you sit 
around and hope for something to 
happen. 


A band can't just be "goodIt needs to have stage presence , play a good live show, 
sound awesome on recording and be especially awesome at interviews . 

That is the magic potion for a top-selling band. 
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Kelly Popernik 

Why should it matter what you 
wear on an interview? Shouldn’t 
an employer want to hire you for 
your skills, personality and drive? 
Maybe, but what you wear on an 
interview does matter and first im¬ 
pressions resonate. Interview attire 
might be different than what you 
would actually wear if you were 
to get the job, but in the meantime, 
this is how to dress for success: 

For the Ladies: 

Being on an interview is not the 
time to make a loud statement. Try 
to avoid crazy patterns and bright 
colors. A solid colored conserva¬ 
tive suit is your best option. Wom¬ 
en have an advantage because we 
can wear numerous colors of suits 
and shirts without looking unpro¬ 
fessional. 

If you choose to wear a blouse, 
make sure that it doesn’t have too 
many frills and is not see-through 
or revealing. 

If you wear a suit that has a skirt 
and not pants, wear nude stock¬ 
ings. You can also get away with 
black or brown if your suit is one 
of these colors. This is not the time 
to bust out leopard leggings. 

As always, the shoes can make 
or break an outfit. A kitten heel or 
pointed-toed shoe will elongate the 
leg and are easy to walk in. Stay 
away from the “stripper shoe” that 
has a million straps and a thick, 
ten inch heel. Keep flip flops and 
sneakers in your closet, too. 

This is not the time to wear your 
bling bling jewelry either. If you 
like to wear jewelry, try to keep it 
to a minimum. Pearls are a great 
option because they are classic and 
modest. One to two rings is also 
okay. Loads of jewelry can actual¬ 
ly distract an interviewer and may 
make you look tacky. 

Caking on the makeup is a don’t. 
It may give the impression that 
you spend too much time mask¬ 
ing yourself rather than being who 
you really are. Do opt for a natural 
look with a touch of mascara, light 
blush and a neutral lip color. If you 
decide to have painted nails, make 
sure they look polished and aren’t 
chipping. Dirty nails suggest poor 
hygiene to an interviewer. 


also wear a solid color suit to make 
the best first impression. Black, 
blue, gray and other dark hues are 
acceptable. A subtle pin stripe will 
spice up a suit without making it 
too trendy. Remember to always 
match your pants with the jacket. 

A white long sleeve shirt with a 
conservative tie will compliment 
a suit perfectly. Pastel shirts like a 
light blue or pink would also work. 
Avoid matching striped shirts with 
checked ties and visa versa. They 
don’t go together and it looks like 
you got dressed in the dark. 

There is no room for sloppiness, 
so make sure your shirt and suit 
have a “clean fit.” In other words, 
it is the right length and width for 
your body type. If you are unsure, 
visit a tailor. 

Like the ladies, keep the sneak¬ 
ers and flip flops away. A rounded 
or square-toed shoe in either black 
or brown leather will compliment 
a nice suit. If you choose a black 
suit, black shoes will look best. If 
your suit is navy, brown shoes will 
work. Keep those puppies polished, 
too. And guys, please remember to 
wear dark socks. No one likes to 
see white Hanes socks peeking out 
from your ankles. 

Men should also wear very lim¬ 
ited jewelry, if any at all. Depend¬ 
ing on where you are being inter¬ 
viewed you may want to cover up 
your body art. Some companies 
have rules on piercings and tat¬ 


toos. 

For Both: 

I know firsthand that work 
clothes can be expensive. Try 
regularly adding pieces to your 
wardrobe that can be mixed and 
matched with other pieces. When 
going on an interview you need 
to think seriously about how you 
are portraying yourself. Within 
the first thirty seconds interview¬ 
ers will have an impression of you. 
You want to look professional, pol¬ 
ished and confident. 

]un pillion 

Top five things to avoid when 
going on an interview: 

1. Drenching yourself in 
cologne or perfume. 
People need to breathe. 

2. Carrying a backpack or 
fannypack. This isn’t 
Disney World. 

3. Fishnet stockings. You know 
what Pm going to say. 

4. Sunglasses or headphones 
on your head. Save it 
for the beach. 

5. Stained clothing. Tide sticks 
“To Go ” will 
eliminate stains. 
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Bowl for Kids' Sakes 


Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 
Provost Lakso came prepared to light up the scoreboard (note shades) 
at Big Brothers/Big Sisters f charity bowling event on Feb. 24. All pro¬ 
ceeds from the fundraiser benefited the BB/BS organization. 


For the guys: 

Like women’s wear, men should 
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Vovvtjudge/a/ booh by Cty movie/ 


Claire Williams 

This year there were several Os¬ 
car nominations for movies based 
on books, proving that books can 
be made into good movies, giv¬ 
ing book lovers hope. But when 
it comes to book to movie transi¬ 
tions, not every novel has a silver 
screen lining. 

Generally there are two types of 
horrible transitions. One is a total 
retelling; the other is insertion/de¬ 
letion to keep at least some plot 
connections. The following looks 
at botched book adaptations. 

“Timeline”: 

“Timeline,” like most books 
by Michael Crichton, has a com¬ 
plex plot. The simplified version 
is that one character goes back to 
the Middle Ages, right before the 
Plague, and gets stuck there. The 
story evolves with events leading 
to his rescue. 

This movie is almost unforgiv¬ 
able. The book was brilliant, mov¬ 
ing easily to the Middle Ages. 
Crichton never made it seem like 
a fun place to be. In the movie it 
didn’t seem fun either, but every¬ 
thing was fairly clean and in good 
repair. No future plague rats here. 

Even though the book and mov¬ 


ie both had the same general plot, 
most of the details were lost or 
warped along the way. While the 
book was gripping, the movie was 
borderline confusing. 

I would recommend reading this 
book both for its interesting plot 
and Crichton’s amazing storytell¬ 
ing skills. But the transition from 
book to movie? Not so much. 

“Blood and Chocolate”: 

Annette Curtis Klause said that 
after she sold the rights to her book, 
she had no say in its film adapta¬ 
tion. This was fairly obvious while 
watching the movie version. All 
the messages her novel conveyed 
were entirely reversed in the film. 

Where the book was original, 
the movie used stereotypes and cli¬ 
ches. Everywhere the plot twisted 
in the book, it was straightened out 
in the movie. 

Evidently, the only things that 
stayed the same were the names 
of characters and some minor plot 
issues. The location, message and 
character personalities were all en¬ 
tirely altered, as were major plot 
points. 

Where the book begged the read¬ 
er to look at things differently, the 
movie begged the question, “Why 
did you bother to buy the rights 


when you didn’t use the story?” 

“Harry Potter”: 

Few other movies inspire such 
mied feelings of love, rage and 
denial in avid book readers. Don’t 
forget hope; there’s wishful think¬ 
ing that the next film will actually 
stick to the plot. 

Almost everyone is familiar 
with the scheme of the seven part 
series which follows Harry Potter 
from the minute he finds out that 
he is a wizard. 

The first two installments, di¬ 
rected by Chris Columbus, were 
not visually impressive but they 
followed the plot about as accu¬ 
rately as time would allow. 

When he was unavailable for the 
third, Alfonso Cuaron took over. 
The movies became visually stun¬ 
ning, but less true to the text. The 
last installments followed suit. 

"Potter" readers know that 
Quidditch is very important in the 
series. It is more important in the 
third book than any other. In the 
third movie, it’s not shown at all. 

These movies are also subject 
to a lot of character cuts, primarily 
anyone with the last name Weasley. 
They have been cut more and more 
each movie, no matter how impor¬ 
tant a part the character might have 


played in the books. Some readers 
have even begun, mostly jokingly, 
to question if Ron, Harry’s best 
friend, will be in all the movies. 

While I can live with cuts, 
changing popular characters and 
removing major elements is just 
wrong. Long story short, read 
the books. Save the popcorn for a 
better show. 

“The Golden Compass”: 

This movie had controversy to 
deal with when it went from page 
to screen. “The Golden Compass” 
is set in a universe that isn’t our 
own; the rules and the mechanics 
aren’t the same. For one thing, the 
chief religious body isn’t exactly 
friendly, a fact important to the 
plot. Predicting displeasure, the di¬ 
rector watered down this element, 
with approval of the author, but to 
no avail. Given the change, the 
movie couldn’t have the same feel 
that the books had. 

Other changes were made due to 
time constraints or casting require¬ 
ments. Some were silly and unnec¬ 
essary, such as changing the order 
in which things occurred, even 
changing how the story ended. 

In general, “The Golden Com¬ 
pass” was not a bad movie. It may 
shine less brightly because it lacks 
what the original text had, but its 
plot was easy to follow and it was 
very visually stunning. I would 
recommend it to those who like 
fantasy works; I would personally 
rather read the books. 


Hunting Down 
Huntingdon 

continued from page 11 

worth while buying a bike just so 
you can talk to him.” 

Although the bike shop is closed 
until the warm weather comes to¬ 
wards the end of March, the Gills 
welcome repairs and people into 
their home. 

Gill and his wife are beginning 
a bible study group in their home 
through the Spirit and Church 
Worship center. The group begins 
meets on Tuesdays starting Feb. 
26. When asked when the meet¬ 
ings will end, Mrs. Gill said, “Un¬ 
til Jesus comes.” Their church is 
independent and non-denomina- 
tional. Gill, who says he had “to 
leam the hard way” about religion, 
welcomes anyone who is interest¬ 
ed to attend. “Our home is open,” 
he said. 

Don’s Used Bicycle 
Sales and Repair 
907 Pennsylvania Ave. 
814-251-2389 

Avg. bike price: $35-$60 

Avg. repair price: dependant 
on cost of parts and 
turn-around time needed 

Delivery service to 
campus available 
30 day work guarantee 


A half'dozen things 
to do over 
spring break 



6. Memorize every grammar rule ever made in order to pass one 
freaking Nagengastpaper this semester 


5. Convince your parents that “Facebook Profile Designer” is a 
real summer job. 


4. Make friends with the Girl Scouts in your neighborhood. Eat 
Thin Mints until you pass out. 


3. Stand outside your parents front door screaming , “My card 
won 1 work! My card won’t work! ” 


2. Raise enough money to win naming rights to T-Kep s new office 
suite in the renovated Founders Hall. Insist on calling it, “The 
Champagne Room. ” 

1 . Three words. Girls Gone Wild!!!!!!! 


Our Country's Good 



Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 


Peter Mike-Mayer (left), Megan Monahan (center) and Adam Vachon (right) perform in "Our Country's 
Good," a play centered around British prisoners and their overseers after just arriving in Australia. "Our 
Country's Good" ran in Halbritter's black box theater on Feb. 7-9 and 21-23. 
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Women’s basketball makes end of season 
push to enter playoffs as no. 2 seed 


Emily Hauser 

Juniata College women’s bas¬ 
ketball (17-8, 10-4) took care of 
business at the end of the regular 
season to clinch the No. 2 seed 
and the opportunity to host a play¬ 
off game last night. Entering the 
postseason on a five game winning 
streak, hosted the source of our 
last regular season loss, and No. 3 
seed, Moravian. Results from that 
contest were not available as of 
press time, but can be found on the 
Juniata athletics homepage. 

This is the first year since 2001- 
2002 that our program has made 
it to the playoffs and it has been 
even longer since we have finished 
above the No. 4 seed. 

There has been a lot riding on 
these last games of conference 
play. Unlike years past, we rose to 
the challenge. 

We clinched our playoff spot 
in a 55-51 road victory over Drew 
University, riding our momentum 
to crush the Merchant Marine 
Academy 70-55. Winning our fi¬ 
nal regular season matchup with 
Susquehanna was the last obstacle 
standing between us and the No. 2 
seed. 

Beyond the incentive of earn¬ 
ing home court advantage, secretly 
we had the idea of payback on 
our minds after our disappointing 
home loss to Susquehanna in De¬ 


cember. Even more than that loss, 
the seniors owed the Cmsaders for 
a lousy 1-6 head to head record 
over the past four years. For the 
last two years, Susquehanna has 
knocked us out of playoff conten¬ 
tion. The memory of end-of-sea- 
son heartbreak is something that 
hasn’t left us. 

And after supporting the men’s 
basketball team in its 2007 playoff 
mn, we have been even more de¬ 
termined to be in playoff conten¬ 
tion. We each vividly remember 
last year’s whiteout at the MAC 
championship. We each remember 
how badly we wanted to be on that 
floor. 

The importance and pressure of 
the last games has definitely been 
felt throughout the team. There is 
an unspoken air of determination 
and focus in practice, and there 
have been moments when we all 
could have used a deep breath. 
When we get tense, it’s hard to 
reverse that feeling. And we play 
like we feel. That is why the last 
two regular season games were so 
important for our confidence going 
into playoffs. Prior to the Merchant 
Marine game, we had left with 
wins but still wanting more out of 
ourselves. 

We had not put it all together, 
but something clicked in New 
York. Junior Claudia McDowell 
said, “We are peaking at the right 


time.” Against Merchant Marine, 
she scored her second season high 
of 24 points and Kelly Ashcraft 
pulled in nine rebounds. 

McDowell said, “The bench has 
really been stepping up lately. We 
need them to win games. When 
someone comes off the bench and 
hits a big shot or gets a big steal, 
it’s huge for momentum. It shows 
the strength of our depth and gives 
a spark to the starters.” 

Sophomore Kelly Rotan has 
been a big off-the-bench momen¬ 
tum for our team in the last confer¬ 
ence games. Against Susquehanna, 
she came in and hit a couple huge 
baskets for us in the second half. 
The team really responded, feed¬ 
ing off her confidence. 

Recently, our pre-game discus¬ 
sions have focused on control¬ 
ling the aspects of the game that 
are controllable. When we have 
an off-night shooting, we need to 
slow down on the offensive side, 
really work the ball around for a 
whole shot clock and convert the 
easy bucket. 

Our success continues to be a 
story of defense and rebounding. 
Our coach emphasizes that when 
we win the rebounding statistics, 
we win games. 

Rebounding is so important be¬ 
cause it sparks everything else. We 


continued page 19 
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Junior guard Gina Piccoliniplays defense during Juniata s 72-56 victory 
over Susquehanna on Feb. 23 in Selinsgrove. The win , coupled with a 
Moravian loss, earned Juniata a number two seed in the Landmark Con¬ 
ference tournament allowing the Eagles to host a semi-final game last 
night. The results of that game were not known as ofpress time. 


Men's basketball stumbles in season finale, falls from first to fourth seed 

IC faces old foe its first Landmark Conference playoff appearance 


Travis Raup 

We have waited the entire season 
for this one moment. All the work 
and dedication we put into practice 
over the last five months has placed 
us in position to redeem ourselves 
from last year’s conference cham¬ 
pionship loss to Widener. From the 
beginning, one of our goals was to 
reach the Landmark final four and 
we sealed it with our commanding 
wins over Drew University and 
United States Merchant Marine 
Academy a little over a week ago. 

Senior forward Brian Cannon 
scored 45 points that weekend 
including his fifth double-double 


of the season. Junior guard Dave 
Thompson also gave us a big boost 
against Drew burying three treys 
and shooting seven of nine from 
the field. Two impressive shooting 
performances helped us soar into 
a playoff berth in the Landmark 
Conference post season. 

This past Saturday night, though, 
we finished our regular season at 
Susquehanna University losing 60- 
55. The gymnasium was packed 
and many Juniata faithful made the 
trip to cheer us on. The only way 
how to describe the game was that 
it was absolutely incredible. It felt 
like a championship game. With 
fans screaming at one another and 


players going at it, you could not 
tell that a title was not on the line 
that night. We were up 

seven with five minutes to go, but 
the Crusaders made a strong finish 


and overtook us at the end. 

With that loss we fell to the 
fourth seed in the playoffs, setting 
up our third meeting with Susque¬ 
hanna this season. We played that 


semi-final game last evening in 
Selinsgrove. Results of the contest 
were not available as of press time. 
Visit our team homepage for the 
final score and game recap. 


If you were to walk into our 
locker room and take look around, 
you would find written on one of 
the walls the phrase: “Home of the 
Hardest Working Team in Basket¬ 


ball.” Coach Curley persistently 
pounds this phrase into our minds. 

Not just any team can be called 
the hardest working. It takes a spe¬ 
cial group of individuals that sac¬ 
rifice their own selfish ambitions 
and put their teammates before 
themselves. Coach reinforces this 
mantra daily saying, “Play for the 
guy next to you.” I find this to be 
our greatest strength as we all are 
in it together and whatever hap¬ 
pens affects us all as a team. We 
work as one and look out for each 
other on and off the court. 

So far our strategy has worked. 


continued page 18 


If you were to walk into our locker room and 
take a look around, you would find written 
on one of the walls the phrase: "Home of the 
Hardest Working Team in Basketball" 
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By The Numbers 

9 

Juniata teams that have already 
made the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence playoffs in their respective 
sports this year 

19 

years since the men's basket¬ 
ball team last made the playoffs 
in two consecutive seasons 


8.6 

rebounds per game averaged 
by freshman women's basket¬ 
ball player Jen Hnatuck, rank¬ 
ing her first in the Landmark 
Conference 

3 

women's basketball players 
named to the Landmark's All- 
Conference team , the most of 
any team in the league. Con¬ 
gratulations, Kelly Ashcraft, 
Claudia McDowell and Jen 
Hnatuck 

5 ' 1 3 / 4 " 

height Kelsey Buffenmyer 
cleared in the high jump to take 
the conference title in the event. 
Buffenmyer was later named 
Landmark Conference's Indoor 
Field Athlete of the Year 

8 

games to be played in six days 
during the baseball team's 
spring break trip 


1198 

miles the softball team will trav¬ 
el (round trip) this spring break 
to play its preseason schedule 
in Myrtle Beach, SC 
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Eagles continue to soar on track, in field 

Successful indoor season draws to a close 


Caitlin Hinson 

The Juniata track and field team 
faced tough competition from all 
NCAA divisions on Feb. 16 at 
Susquehanna University, our sec¬ 
ond home during the indoor season. 
We joined 23 other teams, making 
for a long day of challenges and 
achievements. The results from 
the meet were promising, with nu¬ 
merous season’s best performances 
and three school records. 

Freshman Stephanie Vamer fin¬ 
ished seventh in the pole vault with 
a jump of 9’ 6.25,” matching her 
school record set two weeks ago. 

Sophomore Laura Rupprecht 
finished seventh in the mile with 
a time of 5:32.09. Rupprecht’s 
time broke her own school record 
set earlier this season. Rupprecht 
followed that up with a time of 
2:31.05 in the 800 meter race, just 
eight seconds shy of the school re¬ 
cord. “Competing against so many 
teams was a challenge, but a good 
thing,” said Rupprecht. “It felt a 
little more stressful, but I think it 
was good for everyone on the team. 


When the number of athletes in¬ 
creases, there are more people who 
mn, jump or throw similarly to the 
way you do. I think we all had in¬ 
dividuals to compete with and we 
all felt challenged.” 

Sophomore Megan Lamens, a 
new and powerful addition to our 
team said, “With over 20 teams 
competing, it is very challenging 
to keep one’s focus over such a 
long, tedious day...[but] compet¬ 
ing against schools out of our con¬ 
ference serves as great preparation 
for us athletes.” 

Other top finishes on the track 
included the women’s 4x400 me¬ 
ter relay comprised of Courtney 
DeGemmis, Amy Reynolds, Me¬ 
lissa Johnson and myself. We 
ran to a fifth place finish with a 
time of 4:14.64, just half a second 
from breaking the indoor school 
record. 

Junior Kelsey Buffenmyer also 
had a booming day. Her season 
best long jump of 16’ 8.75” earned 
her sixth place. She followed 
that up with a fifth place finish in 
the high jump with a jump of 4’ 


11.75”. 

On the men’s side, senior Tom¬ 
my Beideman led the way break¬ 
ing his school record in the weight 
throw by three inches (38’ 7”). 

Junior Patrick Filamor improved 
his personal best in the long jump 
to 20’ 11.75”, which was good 
enough for fifth place in the meet 
and fifth all-time for Juniata. 

The men’s distance medley relay 
(DMR) consisting of Eric Hoover, 
Tripp Rudolph, Shawn Rumery 
and Sam Williams captured third 
with a time of 10:53.3. The dis¬ 
tance medley relay is a unique 
relay to college competition that 
involves each runner running dif¬ 
ferent distances - a 1200,400, 800 
and 1600 meters. 

To finish the meet with a bang, 
the quartet of Rudolph, Williams, 
Jason Hoover and Matthew Bai¬ 
ley nailed a fifth place finish in 
the 4x800 meter relay with time 
of 8:29.82. “I really enjoy being 
on relay teams because they are 
always competitive and have more 
of a team aspect to them,” said Ru¬ 
dolph. “We have a solid group of 


really good distance runners and I 
thought we ran two solid relays. I 
think next weekend at champion¬ 
ships the DMR and the 4x800 are 
going to be really big events for us 
because we have a chance to win 
both.” 

The Susquehanna Open was 
the final competition for us be¬ 
fore the Landmark Conference 
Championship. Juniata’s move 
from the Middle Atlantic Confer¬ 
ence to the Landmark Conference 
has introduced new competition 
as well as retaining longtime ri¬ 
vals Moravian and Susquehanna. 
Although we were nervous about 
the championships, we were 
confident due to our ongoing suc¬ 
cess. 

Speaking of the conference 
championship, Rudolph said, “[It] 
is going to be a really big meet for 
us. I think we have a lot of great 
runners; however, Moravian and 
Susquehanna severely outnumber 
us." 

Moravian and Susquehanna did 
best us in points on Saturday as 
well. The Greyhounds and Cru¬ 
saders finished #1 and #2 ahead of 
us in both men's and women's team 
competitions. Our men earned 78 
points; the women tallied 92. 


Success in Myrtle Beach will continue 
into the Landmark Conference 


Amanda Rose Albanese 

To college students, spring break 
is a time away from the classroom 
to let loose and have fun. To my 
teammates and me, spring break is 
our first experience for a little dirt 
in the skirt. It is our first chance 
to slide into second base or steal 
home on a passed ball. We say 
goodbye to the IM gym and hello 
to freshly cut grass and a real pitch¬ 
ing circle. I look forward to the 
sore muscles that can only be ob¬ 
tained from playing the game, not 
from practicing it. 

Spring training is one of the best 
college experiences that I have 
had. It is an amazing bonding ex¬ 
perience for the team. The trip offi¬ 
cially starts with a 12 hour bus ride, 
kicking off before sunrise. We will 
arrive in South Carolina on a Satur¬ 
day afternoon, practice on the field 
Sunday and jump into competition 
Monday morning. We will play 11 
games against other Dill teams, as 
well as DII programs. 

Sophomore Sarah Eckard said, 
“We sleep, eat, play, practice, 
spend all of our time together and 
it really brings us closer.” She's 


right. With four women in each 
hotel room, the team is forced to 
get along. 

“It’s just the greatest way to start 
a season, to welcome the fresh¬ 
men and show them the ropes, and 
also to get together and have fun 
and remember why we play,” said 
sophomore Nicole Fronczkowski. 

This week of play is an oppor¬ 
tunity for us to focus on the funda¬ 
mentals we have been working on 
since January. The on-field experi¬ 
ence we receive is better than any 
ground ball hit to us on the gym 
floor. I cannot wait to dig a ball out 
of the dirt, a play which cannot be 
simulated indoors. 

This trip is also a stepping stone 
for freshmen. They leam the staff’s 
coaching style before jumping into 
conference play. They also gain 
a better understanding of what is 
expected from them and witness 
the higher level of college play. 
“Since it’s our first time really get¬ 
ting to even play outside, we get 
some good competition and we get 
to see how we work together as a 
team,” said Eckard. 

Although we are a young pro¬ 
gram, we have a lot of strengths 


that will fuse us together. Junior 
Jackie Morley said, “After four 
and a half weeks of practices and 
watching the girls give it their all, 
I would have to say that JC will 
make a lot of noise down south. 
Having two years prior experience 
playing down there and knowing 
the type of competition we face, 
I believe that we can improve last 
year’s record of .500.” 

Fronczkowski said, “We have 
the skill; we have the chemistry; 
and we will prove ourselves.... 
Our offense is key for spring break, 
because our defense is tight and 
seamless, but our hitting will win 
games.” 

Every player in the line-up has 
improved since last season and the 
freshmen have shown us that they 
can definitely take the field. 

Our trip to Myrtle Beach comes 
at a cmcial time, weeks before 
our first conference game against 
Drew University on Mar. 22. Join¬ 
ing us in play will be longtime 
MAC rivals, Moravian College 
and Susquehanna University. As 
far as competition goes, these 
two schools always give us good 
games. Moravian has bested us for 


three straight years. The closest 
we have come to a victory against 
them was a two-run loss in 2006. 
With Moravian being ranked 6th in 
the Dill preseason poll, they will be 
the favorites to take the Landmark 
title this season. Their record last 
year was 35-7 and the Greyhounds 
return seven starters. 

However, with a new confer¬ 
ence, there are new foes on an 
open base path. 

Drew University posted a record 
in 2007 of 14-20, winning five of 
their conference games. Susque¬ 
hanna performed similarly to Drew 
posting a 16-12 record last season. 
The University of Scranton was 
below .500 last year, winning only 
seven games. The U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy posted 18 wins 
and 16 losses in ’07. 

Posting 13 wins in 2007, Juniata 
fits perfectly into the mix. But 
what I love about my team is that 
none of these numbers matter to us. 
We are a new team, and we have 
set our goals high. We are ready to 
mark our territory in the Landmark 
Conference. Myrtle Beach is just 
the start to a successful season. 

*Subscribe to <( Our last time 
around the bases, ” a blog by Ka- 
leigh Driscoll and me. Visit www. 
juniata.edu/services/blog/index. 
html?event=46. 
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High expectations, high spirits 

Baseball preview 2008 


Shawn McDonald 

It is hard to imagine the up¬ 
coming baseball season when the 
weather repeats snow, ice, rain, 
snow - in that order. But what¬ 
ever the weather, baseball season 
has begun in the Kennedy Sports 
and Recreation Center six days a 
week. 

With seven returning seniors 
and the loss of only one starter 
in the field, we are looking to ex¬ 
plode into the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence. Returning starters include 
Juniata career home run record 
holder Dan Kauffman, pitchers Jay 
Enoch and Andrew Snyder, catch¬ 
ers Greg Hoffman and me and in¬ 
fielders Steve Wilk, Andrew Kriss 
and Kevin Small. The outfield has 
been rearranged with the addition 
of transfer Adam Spadafora and 
freshman John Martinez. The two 
will be competing with several 
other players for starting positions. 

For the seniors, this is our last 
chance to win the illustrious con¬ 
ference championship ring. The 
ring slipped out of our fingers two 
years ago to Elizabethtown. That’s 
left a sour taste in our mouths ever 
since. Even though we can’t win a 
Middle Atlantic Conference title, 


Amanda Fontana 


Windy conditions, cold temper¬ 
atures, cloudy days-it must be the 
men’s tennis season again. None 
of those conditions even faze the 
Eagles team though. This group 
of five returning players and four 
freshmen is prepared to compete 
in one of the greatest men’s tennis 
seasons Juniata has seen. 

The men’s team had a solid 2007 
season, finishing 4-2 in the confer¬ 
ence and 5-6 overall, but expects 
even greater results this year. 

In the fall season, three of last 
year’s starters were studying 
abroad. This gave the freshmen 
a chance to accrue match experi¬ 
ence. Now with the upperclass¬ 
men back, determining a lineup is 
going to be tricky and competitive. 
Each player will have to play to his 
full potential to earn his spot. This 
is a positive aspect for the team 
because it encourages competition 
and improvement while retaining a 
deep and talented bench. 


we now have the opportunity to 
win the Landmark Conference. 

Enoch said, “Even though this 
senior class has seen a new coach, 
a new conference, and a new place 
for spring training, we all have 
prepared the same as in years past. 
We know this is our final rodeo, 
and we can’t let the opportunity 
slip through our fingers again The 
goals of this year’s team are to fin¬ 
ish first in the regular season stand¬ 
ings, host the championships for 
the conference, be the first Land¬ 
mark Conference Champion in 
baseball, qualify for the NCAA 
Championships, and play hard and 
stay healthy throughout the long 
and grueling season. In the end, 
the fact that we play for our team¬ 
mates and battle against opponents 
will make us come together as a 
true team on and off the field.” 

In order to prepare for the eight 
week, 40 game season, we are 
traveling to Fort Pierce, Florida for 
spring break. There we will play 
eight games in six days against 
teams from across the nation, in¬ 
cluding Lebanon Valley College, 
LaRoche College, Kenyon Col¬ 
lege, Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy and the College of St. 
Scholastica from Wisconsin. 


Amab Chakrabarti said, “Tennis 
so far has been a great experience. 
There will be a lot of competitive¬ 
ness during challenge matches 
but I do not think it will affect this 
strong team negatively.” 

The Eagles have a great team 
bond. The men are one cohesive 
unit who are very vocal and outgo¬ 
ing. Practicing with the men is al¬ 
ways a fun experience. From their 
constant cheering “Sut,” a team 
chant which means “come on,” 
to their positive outlook and hard 
work ethic, they are a really close 
group of guys. “Sut” is a made-up 
word that became the team chant. 
No one is sure of its actual origin, 
but it always pumps them up. No 
matter how the tennis match is go¬ 
ing, “Sut” is the appropriate chant 
to keep the intensity. 

Junior and returning starter 
Casey Chew said, “I have been ex¬ 
cited about of this season for ages. 
We have a great squad, and each 
player has the heart of a lion. Sut 
to the max.” Junior team captain 


The spring trip is necessary be¬ 
cause of the Pennsylvania weath¬ 
er, but it is also needed for team 
building. Practicing indoors for 
five weeks before even touching 
a baseball diamond makes team 
cohesion difficult. It becomes 
monotonous, intensity is lost, and 
teammates squabble over nothing. 
Then spring break comes. 

The trip to Florida is something 
that we all look forward to from 
the beginning of the school year 
in August through the mundane 
months of indoor practices. We an¬ 
ticipate not only the games, but the 
team bonding that happens in our 
down time between games. The 
card games on the plane and buses, 
going to the beach, hanging out at 
the pool, relaxing tired muscles, 
cracking jokes and playing practi¬ 
cal jokes on anyone, anytime are 
all huge parts of our spring trip. 
Most important, however, is win¬ 
ning baseball games. 

Spring break is the first time the 
rookies will see what Juniata base¬ 
ball is all about. Freshmen quickly 
realize that this is no longer high 
school or summer baseball. This 
is college. The game is elevated to 
a new height and this trip is their 
chance to experience it. 

For the class of 2008, this is 
our last chance to win it all. With 
18 other teammates who want the 
same thing, we plan to do just that. 


Aaron Rhodes said, “Everyone is 
really enthusiastic and the team 
is looking to have great potential 
this season. We want a conference 
championship.” 

It is difficult to predict a season’s 
outcome not knowing the compe¬ 
tition, but the men still have great 
potential to dominate. Coach Beth 
Bleil said, “The men are striving to 
have an improved record from last 
year and the freshmen will make a 
great impact toward this goal.” 

There are some changes for the 
men this season, but not quite as 
many as with the women. The 
new system of practicing and 
competing with the women is the 
men’s only major change. They 
have always had a spring season, 
so adjusting to the weather and in¬ 
door practices are nothing new. 

The standards are set high for 
the men this year. Win or lose, the 
Eagles will still be cheering and 
working to compete at the best 
level they can. From the beginning 
break dance to start off the match¬ 
es, to the completion of the season 
the last match is complete, the Ju¬ 
niata College men’s tennis team is 
ready to compete at its best. 


Eagles looking ready 
to dominate 


Men's volleyball: A tough schedule 
and lack of intensity 



Kevin Dundore / Juniatian 


Sophomore Evan Halteman goes up for a kill in the 3-2 win against 
New Jersey Institute of Technology on Feb. 23. 


Kim Wagner 

Halfway through the year the men’s volleyball team is one game 
above .500. It is not a start they are not used to. With only two con¬ 
secutive wins throughout the season, the team must create a strong 
game plan to maintain its Juniata identity as a perennial Molten Divi¬ 
sion III champion. 

“There is no excuse for having a losing record. [But] there are a 
few matches that we didn’t deserve to win because we didn’t play 
well,” said junior setter Matt Werle. According to Werle, the team 
plays well at times, but it struggles to keep up the intensity for the 
entirety of matches. 

The Eagles currently hold fourth place for the Eastern Intercol¬ 
legiate Volleyball Association (EIVA) Tait Division. 

The Blue and Gold posted a win over EIVA-Tait divisional foe 
New Jersey Institute of Technology (NJIT), 3-2 on Feb. 23. Falling 
to a 2-1 deficit to NJIT, the Eagles were able to find their strength 
and bring the game back to their side, winning the fifth game 15-8. 
Senior Matt Fritz and Werle kept the Eagle’s offense alive with Fritz 
amassing 17 kills and eight digs and Werle posting 54 assists. 

“We have the toughest schedule you can ask for on the east coast,” 
said Werle. “We play a number of top 10 Division III teams, and 
the number of Division I teams that are on our schedule heavily out¬ 
weigh the number of Division III teams.” 

Juniata hosted East Stroudsburg on Feb. 26., winning 4-1. 

After a two game stint in Illinois over spring break, the Eagles 
return to action in Huntingdon on March 14 against Springfield Col¬ 
lege. 
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Juniata's "hardest working team in basket bail" 
makes second straight postseason run 


We set a new school record for 
wins in a season with 16. But we’re 
not done working. Going into this 
post season, we had been working 
on several different aspects of our 
game. 

One aspect is our full court 
press break. So far this season, our 
guards have sometimes struggled 
with pressure. Teams scout for 
weaknesses and press us early, 
forcing turnovers. In almost every 
practice, we have been working on 
trying to perfect our press break, 
which will give us more offensive 
opportunities. Once we move the 
ball past midcourt we can pass it 
inside where senior forward Can- 


continued from page 15 

non can pound it into the defense 
or kick it out to one of our shooters. 
The secret to all of this is staying 
calm and not letting our opponents 
dictate the tempo of the game. 

Another aspect that we do a 
great job of is our ability to involve 
everyone in the game plan. Senior 
point guard Kyle Opitz does a great 
job distributing the ball and con¬ 
trolling tempo. His ability to drive 
the lane and to collapse defenses is 
outstanding. This has really been a 
key factor in the games where we 
shot the ball well. If we can drive 
and kick or swing the ball against 
zone, our shooters will drain threes 
all night. However, the nights that 


we do shoot the rock poorly have 
come from inconsistent screens, 
poor timing or allowing the de¬ 
fense to dictate the speed of the 
game. 

Depending upon the outcome of 
last night’s game, our season could 
continue in one of two ways. We’ll 
either contend for the first ever 
Landmark Championship on Sat. 
or we’ll wait for the NCAA and 
ECAC invitations to postseason 
tournaments to be extended in the 
coming weeks. 

Our second straight playoff ap¬ 
pearance happens for the first time 
since the 1987-88 and 1988-89 
seasons. 


Success at Landmark Conference Championships 
Two swimmers place in final rounds 


Kim Wagner 


Christopher Shannon / Juniatian 

Senior forward Brent Ferko drives to the basket during Juniata s 
game against Susquehanna on Feb. 23 in Selinsgrove. The Eagles 
lost the hard fought contest 60-55, but earned a rematch with the 
Crusaders in the Landmark Conference semifinals yesterday. The 
results of that game were not available as ofpress time. 


In some eyes it may look like 
an unsuccessful season, but to 
the women of the Juniata swim 
team, it was a year of improve¬ 
ment and preparation. With only 
four swimmers on the roster, the 
team collectively earned 74 points 
at the Landmark Championships 
last weekend in Kings Point, New 
York at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

Freshman Lindsay Cooper col¬ 


lected 28 points for the Eagles dur¬ 
ing the championship meet. She 
placed fourth in the 50 yard free¬ 
style, earning the team 11 points, 
fifth place in the 100 yard breast¬ 
stroke for 10 points and seventh 
in the 100 yard freestyle for seven 
points. 

Senior Kasey Brough also com¬ 
peted in the finals, placing seventh 
in the 200 yard butterfly for seven 
points and twelfth in the 500 yard 
freestyle for one point. 

Sophomore Kelly Serfling and 


freshman Rachel Gipe were un¬ 
able to qualify individually for 
the championship finals, but each 
placed in the top 20 in at least one 
of their events. Serfling finished 
18th in the 100 yard breaststroke 
while Gipe finished 17th and 18th 
in the 100 yard butterfly and 100 
yard freestyle, respectively. 

The swim team’s season has 
now ended, but the women have 
formed a firm base for the future. 
Losing only one swimmer, gradu¬ 
ating senior Kasey Brough, the 
Eagles will return three members 
for next year’s campaign. Coach 
Ruff’s recruiting efforts will likely 
add six incoming freshmen that 
will add depth, talent and competi¬ 
tiveness to the 2008-09 roster. 

Brough made a huge impact on 
Juniata swimming during her four 
years in the pool. She will leave 
Juniata holding the record in the 
500 yard freestyle (5:20.25 set in 
2006). She is also in the top 10 for 
the 200 yard freestyle and in the 
top five in the 1000 and 1650 yard 
freestyle and the 500 yard butter- 
fly. 

The Eagles finished the season 
with a 1-5 record. 


Want to keep up with all the 
Juniata athletic action taking 
place over break? 

Visit the team Web pages at 
www.juniata. edu/athletics. 
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Proposed changes to NCAA divisions 

continued from page 6 


focus on the students. Whether 
traditional or non-traditional, these 
institutions at this time do not want 
a Dill structural change. Juniata 
falls in this category. 

“There’s also been a flood of 
conferences coming out against 
the separation of Dill and DIV,” 
said McKenzie. “Some of those 
conferences that are coming out 
against this would be the same 
conferences historically you 
thought would support it.” 

The College’s move to the 
Landmark Conference in the fall 
of 2007, criticized and praised for 
various reasons, was the adminis¬ 
trator’s stand for academics. 

“They [Juniata administrators 
and coaches] like the way things 
are now,” said Baker. “We joined 
this conference to be with schools 
that are like us [academically].” 

According to Grace Fala, asso¬ 
ciate professor of speech com¬ 
munication and faculty representa¬ 
tive to the NCAA, the Landmark 
Conference “makes a wonderful 
template.” All eight institutions 
maintain an consistent academic 
mission, especially with regard to 
athletics. 

Along with professors, student- 
athletes and coaches advocate for 
Juniata’s continuing emphasis on 
education. When it comes to prac¬ 
tices or even games, academics are 
the priority. 

“There have been times when 
our number one player could not 
come to games because of a pre¬ 
sentation, exam or speech and 
our coach understands that,” said 
Amanda Albanese, senior captain 
of the women’s softball team and 
member of SAAC. 

“Take a look at the GPAs of 
student athletes at Juniata,” said 
McKenzie. “I think they are either 
identical or in a very small vari¬ 
ance away from the general stu¬ 
dent GPA.” This is no surprise to 
many coaches. 

Even though Juniata is staying 
true to the original Dill student- 
first, athlete second model, there 
still exists a chance for a Dill 
structural change. In this event, the 
presidents of the Landmark Con¬ 
ference are committed to staying 
together as a conference. A vote 
would be held among the eight 
authorities, and majority would 
rule. Kepple believes, however, 
the presidents would come to a 


consensus on this issue if a deci¬ 
sion was necessary. 

Juniata’s football program is 
a different story. It competes in 
the Centennial Conference, which 
includes Franklin & Marshall Col¬ 
lege. It is unknown what would 
happen to football if the Centen¬ 
nial and Landmark conferences go 
separate ways. 

The Juniata coaching strategies 
would be affected if a structural 
change led to more restrictions on 
their recruiting capabilities. Often 
times, prospective student-athletes 
are being recruited by coaches 
in various divisions. If Juniata’s 
coaches were unable to engage in 
off-campus recruiting, they would 
have a difficult time competing 
with DI or DII coaches for desired 
recruits. The question is then raised 
whether coaches would remain at 
the College if they were unsuc¬ 
cessful in recruiting. 

Questions are also raised about 
how enrollment at Juniata would 
also be affected. Athletics help in 
the overall diversity of the student 
body. If Juniata would move to an 
athletic division with more restric¬ 
tions, it could hurt the College’s 
appeal to high school athletes 
wanting to pursue a competitive 
collegiate career in sports. 

The Dill Working Group on 
Membership Issues is researching 
this situation to discover if the 
athletic perspectives of Dill insti¬ 


tutions are diverse enough to cause 
action. On Feb. 7 Dill schools 
received a membership survey 
seeking each institution’s perspec¬ 
tive. Participation was voluntary. 

The Dill Working Group will 
use the survey results to help cre¬ 
ate any formal recommendations. 
These recommendations will then 
be discussed over various NCAA 
regional forums to be held in the 
spring and fall of 2008. 

Any vote considering Dill 
membership changes will occur 
at the 2009 NCAA Convention 
on Jan. 14-17. This means that 
the 2011-2012 school year would 
be the earliest any membership 
change could be implemented. 


Student-athletes react to the proposed changes 
to the NCM Dill structure 

"It almost seems unfair to me that a small group of presidents can 
initiate this huge change for a large number of institutions.” 

~ JeffBerkey ; men's basketball 


"This division is pointless." 


-Laura Goodlander, women's soccer 


“I think of inferior sports and inferior athletics, and that the level of 
quality of play would not be that much higher than high school.” 

-Greg Hoffman, baseball 

“It would be more like intramurals. It would diminish the whole idea 
of being a college athlete.” 

- Sam Smith, field hockey 

“I know it would definitely hurt the recruiting process. I wouldn’t play 
for a DIV school.” 

~Jen Hnatuck, women s basketball 


Women’s basketball playoff run 


know things are going well when 
Kelly Ashcraft gets a full court 
outlet pass after a missed shot for 
the easy lay-up. Those are the mo¬ 
ments when we know we are in the 
zone. Without defensive boards, 
we cannot run transition. Without 
transition, we cannot control tem¬ 
po. 

Offensive boards, without a 
doubt, are huge momentum kill¬ 
ers for the other team. It is hard to 
sit down and play 30 seconds of 


continued from page 15 

defense. It is that much harder to 
play 30 seconds only to give up an 
offensive board and have to do it 
again. 

Defensively, we have become 
more comfortable with disciplined, 
30 second defensive series. This is 
a product of several weeks of drills 
geared toward playing defense for 
the whole shot clock. Earlier, we 
had a tendency to play 25 seconds 
and then give up an easy bucket. 

Regardless of last night’s out¬ 


come, further postseason play 
could continue. An NCAA tourna¬ 
ment bid or an EC AC tournament 
invitation is a possibility. 

We’ve put ourselves in a good 
place this year. It’s a little strange 
being one of the top dogs rather 
than struggling to be the comeback 
kids. We play with more experi¬ 
ence now and it shows. We will 
need to take that sense of experi¬ 
ence with us to playoffs. 
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Roadtrip CD: 



"Sleep through the Static" 
by Jack Johnson 


YouTube pick: 


You iffl! 

Broadcast Yourself u 


Search for: 

"Spring Break" 
from Titanium524 


Book for the 
beach: 



"The Pirates! In an adventure 
with SCIENTISTS" 
by Gideon Defoe 


The 

Rookery 


by Brock Eastman 

from Juniatian Vol. 87, Issue 5 


Top 10 Spring 
BreakDestinations 

Can cun 
Acupulco 

Panama City, Florida 
Rosarito Beach, Baja 
North American Ski Resorts 
Europe 

Negril, Jamaica 
Puerto Vallarta 
South Padre Island 





Co-StnrrmQ: 

Tickets: 


JC Students: Dinner+Concert $15 
JC Guests: Dinner+Concert $25 



Still need a swim suit for your trip? 

Visit www.swimoutlet.com for everything from bikinis to 
scuba gear. 

Feel the need to look G-L-A-M-O-R-O-U-S on the beach la¬ 
dies? Check out www.victoriassecret.com. Special offers for 
spring break are happening now! 

Looking for a monokini? Triangle top? A cute swim skirt? 
Don't forget to browse through Target's selection. Pretty 
much... you'll hit the bullseye at www.target.com. 

For the men: Have you looked everywhere for a Borat swim¬ 
suit? The Tennyson sling is available at www.hunkwear.com. 
Be careful though when ordering the sling online— the Web 
site warns that one size fits most. 


Swimsuit evolution from 1886 to 1990s: Pre-thong era 





tody's baffling suit 1886 


Modem bathing suits 


http ://www.madehow.com/images/hpm_0000_0007_0_img0112 .jpg 




Your spring break best friends 
Have fun , stay safe. 

Lather up and wrap it up 






















































